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THE IRON AGE 


New York, Thursday, August 30, 1906. 


New Brown &Sharpe Milling Machines. 


Two new plain milling machines known as the No. 
1% and No. 2 heavy have been added to the line built by 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 
The machines are entirely new in general design and em- 
brace several. important changes from the company’s 
previous machines of similar type. The feed mechanism, 
including the quick change arrangement, is the same as 
that of the vertical milling machine described in The 
Iron Age February 23, 1905, with slight improvements 
to it which were covered in the description of the com- 
pany’s automatic gear cutting machine in the June 29, 


positive clutch at the end of the spindle, by which the 
chain drive and consequently the feed works are discon- 
nected while the spindle is running, permits the operator 
to use hand feed for delicate work, employing the hand 
wheels. 

The extension of the knee slide to the top of the 
frame furnishes a stiff support for the front spindle 
bearing. The crucible steel spindle, running in heavy 
boxes of special bronze, adjustable for wear, has a hole 
its entire length, and the front end is threaded to re- 
ceive a chuck or large cutter and has a standard taper 
hole. A guard nut is provided for protecting the thread 
when not in use. The front spindle box projects beyond 
the face of the column and forms a support to hold the 





The New No. 2 Heavy and No. 1% Plain Milling Machines Built by the 


1905 issue. Other new features are the upward extension 
of the knee bearing on the column, providing a rigid sup- 
port to the spindle, and a means of clamping attach- 
ments to make them practically a part of the machine 
itself; a clutch which engages and disengages the entire 
feed mechanism while the spindle is working; clutches 
for engaging and disengaging the hand wheels, and the 
inclosing of the back gears within the column. Both 
machines are provided with automatic longitudinal and 
transverse feeds, and the No. 2 heavy machine has in 
addition an automatic vertical feed. In other respects 
the two machines are practically identical in general de- 
sign and mechanism. 

Sach machine is driven from a four-step cone pulley 
and is back geared, the gears being inclosed within the 
column, which adds to compactness and rigidity, and 
thrown in and out by a crank lever on the side of the 
column just under the cone pulley. With a three-speed 
countershaft 16 changes of speed, direct and reverse, are 
obtained. The positive feed is driven by chain from 
the spindle to the gear case. There are 20 changes of 
feed, varying in practically geometrical progression. The 
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weight of the attachments and relieve the spindle from 
the strain due to sustaining this weight. It also affords 
a boss for use in the quick centering of attachments. 
The extended knee slide makes it possible to clamp any 
of the regular attachments directly to the face of the 
column in such a manner that they become practically a 
part of the machine casting. The overhanging arm is 
a solid steel bar that can be pushed back when not in use. 
It is simply and efficiently clamped at both bearings with 
one lever at the front of the machine, enabling the opera- 
tor to make adjustments quickly. 

Hand wheels are provided for the cross and vertical 
feed shafts for use when feeding by hand, the operator 
being thus enabled to follow the rim of the wheel with 
his hand and easily see the work. As the vertical feed 
shaft is placed at an angle the operator has control of 
the various movements of the machine without changing 
his position or removing any handles, and any two feeds 
can be operated simultaneously without interfering one 
with the other. Each hand wheel is provided with a 
clutch that is engaged by a knob at the center of the 
wheel, which permits it to remain stationary after ad- 
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justment is made and prevents the accidental disturb- 
ance of the setting. The levers for controlling the va- 
rious feeds are located at the right of the knee for con- 
venience in manipulating. One lever on the side of the 
reverse gear case serves to start, stop or reverse all 
feeds; the other two levers control respectively the au- 
tomatic transverse and vertical feeds when machines are 
so fitted. The table feed screw is not splined, an aux- 
iliary shaft being provided for driving the clutch gears, 
and as the threads are unbroken the life of the screw 
and nut is prolonged and the original accuracy main- 
tained. The adjustable dials, tripping mechanism and 
other mechanical features of the machine are of the 
standard Brown & Sharpe types. 

The No. 1% machine, shown at the right in the en- 
graving, has 16 speeds running from.16 to 318 rev. per 
min., with eight reverse speeds from 17 to 290 rev. It 
has a longitudinal feed of 24 in. and a transverse feed 
of 7 in., both automatic, and a vertical hand feed of 
19 in. The 20 changes of feed vary from 0.003 to 0.15 
in. per rev. of the spindle. The table has a working 
surface of 10% x 35 in. This machine is adapted not only 
to tool room use but also to general jobbing purposes, and 
is a particularly profitable machine for all varieties of 
the lighter class of milling except the cutting of spirals 
or work that requires the setting of the table to an angle. 
The floor space required is 56 x 80 in. and the net weight 
2600 Ib. 

The No, 2 heavy machine, shown at the left in the 
engraving, has 16 speeds running from 13 to 439 rev. per 
min. and eight changes of reverse speeds from 22 to 305 
rev. The feeds, all automatic, are: Longitudinal, 28 in.; 
transverse, 8 in.; vertical, 19 in. The 20 changes of feed 
run from 0.004 to 0.2 ingto 1 rev. of the spindle. This 
machine is furnished with hand transverse and vertical 
feeds when desired. The working surface of the table 
is 12% x 43 in. The machine occupies a floor space of 
61 x 93 in. and weighs 3600 tb. 


Mexican Railroad and Industrial Notes. 


Railroad Concessions and Construction. 

Duraneo, Aueust 22, 1906.—The contract for the con- 
struction of the Mexican Central’s extension from Marfil 
to Guadalajara has been awarded to J. J. Moylan of the 
City of Mexico. The Paredow-Saltillo branch of the 
Same company is about completed, and will be ready 
for regular service in the course of a few weeks. 

A modification has been made of the concession for 
the railroad projected between Guadalajara and the 
Pacific port of Chamela, extending the time for the con- 
struction. According to the amendment 150 km. of the 
line must be finished by January 31, 1908, and 100 km. 
in each year following, the entire line to be completed 
within five years from July 21, 1905. 

It is reported in the local press of the State of Oaxaca 
that the owners of the Oaxaca & Oriente Railroad will 
extend the road to Tlacolula and the ruins of Mitla. 
It is also said that the line will ultimately be extended 
to the isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

Preliminary work will soon be commenced upon the 
line of the Interoceanic, a part of the merger system, 
with the object of changing the track to standard gauge. 
The road runs from the City of Mexico to Vera Cruz, and 
with its branches comprises about 700 miles of trackage. 

Industrial Notes, 


It is reported that the Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany has placed another order in Spain for steel rails for 
its Mexican extension, the quantity being 50,000 tons. 

The Mexican Central Railway Company has placed 
a large additional order for locomotives with the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. The present year has been 
a phenomenal one in the amount of passenger and freight 
business upon all the railroads, and in the placement 
of orders for new equipment to meet the emergency. 

In the month of June Mexico exported to the United 
States 3,265,920 lb. of copper, and in May 3,698,240 Ib. 

A reorganization of the Torreon Iron Works, Torreon. 
Coahuila, occurred recently. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: E. H. Barton, president; Emilio P. Stein. treas- 
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urer, and J. Newman, secretary. The company conducts 
a general foundry business. 

A Mexican daily in the capital thus bears testimony 
to the increased demand for improved agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery: “It is reported that dealers in 
farming machinery and implements of all kinds are in 
receipt all the time of large orders from the plantations 
and haciendas of northern Mexico. This is a most excel- 
lent indication of the employment of modern farming 
methods, which in nearly every instance increases the 
productive ability of a piece of ground from 25 to 50 per 
cent. The American hay and manure forks are coming 
into more general use, and reports are that farmers are 
beginning to stack their hay after the American custom.” 

The L. M. Rumsey Mfg. Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
manufacturer of plumbers’ supplies, has made arrange- 
ments to open a branch house in the city of Mexico to 
supersede the agency which they have maintained there 
for some time past. A company, bearing the same name 
as the parent concern, and capitalized at $50,000, of which 
L.'M. Rumsey is the president, is to be formed to conduct 
the Mexican branch. 

The National Railway Company has ordered from 
the United States recently 22 heavy Baldwin freight 
locomotives and 300 freight cars. 

P. J. Nolan and Francisco 8S. Gallardo have applied 
for a concession to establish a nut and bolt factory in 
the Republic. They pledge themselves to invest $100,000 
in the business, and ask for the usual franchises ac- 
corded to new industrial enterprises. 

The Mexican Central is gradually extending the use 
of oil burning locomotives over the system in place of 
coal burners. 

The strike of the machinists at various places upon 
the Mexican Central and in that company’s employ has 
come to an end. Representatives of the workmen’s union 
waited upon President Diaz and related their alleged 
grievances. The President gave them some wholesome 
advice, which resulted in their returning to work. 

Concessions for water rights have been obtained by 
the Compafiia Industrial del Paso del Rio, which purposes 
constructing hydraulic works on the Armenia River, 
district of Tecoman, Colima, and using 3000 liters of 
water per second for irrigation; Narcross & Taylor, to 
use 3500 liters per second from the Nogales Lagoon, Can- 
ton of Orizaba, State of Vera Cruz, for the generation 
of motive power. Applications for concessions have been 
made by the following: A. B. Adams, who desires to use 
500,000 liters per second from the Balsas River, State of 
Guerrero, either for hydraulic power-or to generate elec- 
tric power for use in mines in the Bravos district ; Ortiz 
& Arocena ask for permission to use 2500 liters per second 
from the Tecolapa River, municipality of Saltabarranca, 
State of Vera Cruz, for irrigation; Juan de Velasco and 
Carlos Bello, to use 2000 liters per second from the Balta- 
sar River, district of Atlisco, Pueblo, for motive power ; 
Francisco Lauvier asks for right to utilize 8000 liters per 
second from the river Frio, district of Valles, San Luis 
Potosi, also for motive power, and Samson Lang, for a 
like purpose, wishes to use 2000 liters per second from 
the river Tamasopo, district of Rayon, in the same State. 

J. 3. D. 
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The latest publication of the British Engineering 
Standards Committee is “Standard Specifications for 
Structural Steel for Bridges and General Building Con- 
struction.” While one of the most important, the report 
is one of the shortest the committee has made. The phos- 
phorus and sulphur limitations are given, with details 
of required mechanical tests and a series of views of the 
different forms of tensile test-pieces. 


In the construction of the foundation for the new 
United States Realty Building on Broadway, between 
Cedar and Pine streets, New York, what is said to be the 
world’s record for speed in caisson foundation work was 
finished by the Foundation Company, New York, last 
week when 87 caissons, 75 ft. deep, were put down in 60 
days. The work cost about $500,000. 
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Internal Strains in Iron and Steel.* 


BY HENRY D. HIBBARD, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


A noted ordnance engineer once said to a friend, in 
speaking of the production of great steel guns, “ How is 
it? We design our guns with a factor of safety of eight, 
and the guns burst.” The vague way in which internal 
stresses and strains in iron and steel are often consid- 
ered and spoken of makes it worth while to examine 
their causes and results, how they may be advantageously 
dealt with, and how when detrimental they may be re- 
duced or kept within harmless proportions. Rankine 
defines “strain” as a change of form or dimensions 
of a solid or liquid mass produced by a stress. This 
definition seems not intended to cover strains due to in- 
ternal stresses, and it will help us in the present inquiry 
to consider strain as a tendency to change as well as an 
actual change of form. 

Internal strains in iron and steel are the result of 
stresses within the mass of the piece, some parts being in 
tension and some in compression, each part striving to 
relieve itself from strain and make the piece assume a 
form in which all parts are at rest. The internal strains 
we are now to consider are not those due to the stresses 
of the service which the piece is rendering, but those 
which originate or at least are contained in the piece 
itself. 

Internal strains reduce the specific gravity of a piece 
of iron or steel. Consequently, the metal is heaviest 
when it is in the annealed state. It is common to assume 
that a piece of steel which has been cold hammered or 
cold rolled or wire drawn is “ more dense” after these 
operations than it was before, when it is actually lighter. 
Internal strains accompany if they do not indeed cause 
inferior resistance of the metal to chemical action. A 
file broken off, and the broken end immersed in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, has been found to have lost a greater 
thickness of metal from the hardest part, at and near the 
outside, in which the strains are greatest, than from the 
less hard central portion. The quick corrosion of wire 
nails and wire fence may possibly be ascribed to the 
cold worked condition, and directly or indirectly to the 
internal strains. The corroding agent more readily en- 
ters the mass of the metal, it may be, because of larger 
intermolecular spaces. 


Two General Classes of Strains. 


For the purpose of this paper, internal strains in iron 
and steel may be divided into two classes, according to 
the causes which produce them: 1, Those caused by an 
irregular rate of change in temperature—that is, of heat- 
ing or cooling. 2, Those caused by cold working or per- 
manent change of shape of the piece under consideration 
by mechanical means at atmospheric temperatures, or at 
least at temperatures below that at which the metal is 
softened. 

Internal strains due to irregular heating or cooling are 
by far the more important of the two classes. Because 
iron expands when heated and contracts when cooled, 
and indirectly for other reasons, internal strains,. varying 
in all degrees from harmless to fatal, exist in all pieces 
of iron and steel. This arises from the fact that all com- 
mercial iron and steel is the product of processes involv- 
ing heat, the strains in most cases being those set up by 
the more or less irregular rate of cooling. The amount 
of change in temperature does not affect the strains pro- 
duced. The rate determines all. 

The strains due to irregular cooling, unless chemical 
changes are involved, are apparently between part and 
part. Those due to cold working may be considered as 
between molecule and molecule because of the disarrange- 
ment of the molecular formation. The latter results usu- 
ally in strains between the parts as well. Strains which 
come under this division of the subject should be con- 
sidered under two aspects: 1. Those which arise during 
the continuance of the causes which produce them—that 
is, temporary strains. 2. Those which remain after their 








* From a paper read before the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, London meeting, July, 1906. 
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causes have ceased to act—that is, permanent strains. 
Temporary strains in many cases become permanent, 


especially when set up during cooling at an irregular rate. 
The phenomena of permanent strains are, during their 
formation, the same as of temporary strains. 

The following cases will illustrate the two ways in 
which each kind of strain may result in rupture of the 
piece. When an ingot of hard steel is placed in a red 
hot furnace, and is so ruptured internally by the faster 
expansion of the exterior, due to the rapid heating it 
undergoes, that it separates into pieces when forged or 
rolled, its ruin was caused by strains occurring while the 
cause, namely, the quick heating, was in operation. This 
is a typical example of temporary strains in steel. When 
a boiler plate of soft steel, lying cold on the floor of the 
shop, cracks suddenly it is because of strains existing 
after their cause had ceased its action. This is the usual 
kind of internal strains oceurring in iron and steel, and 
is the kind chiefly meant in what follows in this part; 
it is an example of permanent strain. These two in- 
stances cited are, it will be understood, extreme cases, in 
which the piece is ruptured by the intensity of the 
strains. Strictly speaking, permanent strains are but 
relatively permanent, since they decrease when the piece 
is again heated, or through the seasoning or annealing 
action of time. When strains result in rupture of the 
piece of metal they are thereby much reduced in amount 
and otherwise modified. 

While strains are unavoidable, they are—except in 
special cases—undesirable in proportion as they are great. 
The exceptions arise when the strains increase desirable 
properties, as, for instance, hardness in hardened steel. 

Expansion and contraction of iron and steel by change 
of temperature, where the new temperature has become 
uniform throughout the piece or structure, does not set 
up new permanent strains or materially change those 
existing between the different parts of the piece or struc- 
ture, provided the different parts are all of the same kind 
of metal, or at least of metals having the same coéfficients 
of expansion. In a structure made of metals having dif- 
ferent coéfficients of expansion rigidly fastened together, 
a change in temperature is sure to increase or decrease 
the strains. 

The intensity of the strains considered in this part 
depends on the following determining factors: 1, the 
rate of change of temperature; 2, the shape of the piece; 
3, the bulk or volume of the piece; 4, the elastic limit of 
the metal; 5, the ductility of the metal; 6, the co- 
efficient of expansion of the metal. 

The Rate of Change in Temperature, 

1. The rate of change of temperature is the great gov- 
erning condition producing or reducing internal strains 
both temporary and permanent. The faster the rate, the 
greater the strains. The amount of change, however 
great, is unimportant in this connection if the rate be 
sufficiently slow. The rate depends on the difference be- 
tween the temperature of the piece of metal and that of 
its environment, and on the heat conductivity of the 
metal. The greater the difference in the temperatures 
mentioned, the greater the strains resulting, and the 
greater the heat conductivity the less the strains. A 
poor heat conductor like manganese steel must, if massive, 
be heated very slowly if dangerous strains are to be 
avoided. 

Extreme cases in which the rates of change of tem- 
perature are the greatest met with in the practical manip- 
ulation of iron and steel are: for rising temperature, 
when the article is placed cold within the hot heating 
chamber of a furnace. and for lowering temperature, 
when it is taken heated from a furnace and plunged into 
a cooling bath. During a change of temperature strains 
are set up within the piece, through the differences in 
expansion and contraction, due to differences of tempera- 
ture of the parts. These differences are the greater for a 
given iron or steel article the more rapid the rate of 
change. 

To avoid danger to the piece from this cause, which 
is the one to which may be directly laid nearly all the 
actual damage done by strains in iron and steel, one must 
maintain less difference between the temperature of the 
article and that of its environment. If the dangerous 
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strains arise in heating the article it must be heated more 
slowly. The heating chamber or receptacle must not be 
too much hotter than the article placed therein. In ex- 
treme cases, the chamber and the article must be slowly 
heated together, this procedure being called for, however, 
only in the heating of bulky articles of very hard iron or 
steel, 
Where Slow Cooling Is Essential. 

When dangerous strains are liable to arise from too 
rapid cooling, they may sometimes, as in the case of a 
cast iron car wheel, be relieved or reduced in intensity 
by a slower rate of cooling, the red hot wheels being piled 
up in tight soaking pits built in the ground, and allowed 
to cool very slowly. The lowering of the temperature of 
both the thick and thin parts is maintained at a rate suffi- 
ciently uniform to ensure their reaching ordinary atmos- 
pheric temperatures at about the same time; the thicker 
parts do not then continue their contraction after the 
thinner have-ceased theirs, which action, if it took place, 
would result in strains that might easily be dangerous 
to the integrity of the wheel, in view of the almost total 
lack of ductility in the cast iron of which it is made. 

Many steel castings may not be allowed to cool in the 
open, or even in the sand, without danger of spontaneous 
rupture from internal strains, but must be placed while 
still hot in a heated receptacle, usually a furnace, and 
allowed to cool with the furnace at a much slower rate 
than if in the open air. Steel wheels, as well as the iron 
car wheels mentioned above, usually require such treat- 
ment, though the ductility of the softer grades may admit 
of its omission. On the other hand, the greater coefficient 
of expansion of steel tends to set up greater strains than 
those of the iron wheels. 

In special cases, for example, in cutting tools of steel 
where only the cutting edges demand the rapid change 
of temperature, some relief, often adequate, is to be af- 
forded by heating only the cutting edges themselves to 
the hardening heat. Then the remainder of the article 
will not have to undergo such a rapid change of tempera- 
ture as if made as hot as the hottest part, and the result- 
ing strains in the tool will be much lessened and perhaps 
made harmless. 

If a piece of cold iron or steel of uniform tempera- 
ture, in which the strains are the result of cooling, be 
cooled further, uniformly as to the exterior surface, the 
strains will be temporarily reduced and may be wholly 
eliminated during the cooling operation, only to be re- 
stored much as before when the temperature of the piece 
has again become uniform. Such a piece of steel pre- 
sents during the further cooling the only exception to 
the statement that all pieces of cold iron and steel have 
internal strains. A further practical exception is found 
in the case of a piece of cold iron or steel which has been 
cooled from a red heat, at which it is too soft to have 
strains, at an exceedingly slow rate, as in the case of the 
car wheel mentioned. When the slow rate of cooling is 
actually continued to atmospheric temperature the article 
is practically free from strain. 

Spontaneous cracks in cold soft steel are still not 
wholly explained. When such cracks occur in hard and 
hardened steels or in cast irons which have practically 
no ductility they are easier to understand, though even 
in such cases just what was the “last straw” which 
caused the rupture is not usually apparent. This is on 
the assumption that the composition of the steel is suit- 
able, particularly as regards phosphorous and oxygen, 
which must not be present in too great proportions, and 
further that the steel was well cast and rolled or forged. 

Whether or not in the case of the soft steel boiler 
plate it was an additional strain due to a slight change 
in temperature, or vibration from some outside cause, or 
that the fatigue of the metal under strain progressed 
more rapidly than the relief of strain due to time, and 
the operation of what might be called annealing by 
natural causes, is not clear. It is probably directly due 
to the last of these possible causes following a lessening 
of the ductility of the metal through working of the piece 
at the well-known critical temperature termed the “ blue 
heat.” Spontaneous rupture never occurs in an old article 
of iron or steel, provided, of course, that no new strains 
have been set up within i*, 
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The Shape of the Piece, 

2. The shape of the piece of metal affects strains very 
greatly when it is heated or cooled. If it be made up 
of relatively thick and thin parts continuously connected 
to each other, such as the thin web and thick hub and 
rim of a car wheel, on changing its temperature strains 
will be set up within it not only between the interior and 
surface portions but between the thick and thin parts as 
a whole. In the case of a cast car wheel these latter 
strains are those which are dangerous, causing the break- 
age and consequent destruction of the usefulness of the 
wheel if they be allowed to develop to their fullest extent 
by allowing the wheel to follow its own rate of cooling 
in the open. 

Large plane surfaces tend to intensify strains due to 
change of temperature of a piece of iron or steel either 
from heating, cooling from a high or casting temperature, 
or quenching. The plane surface, cooling or heating more 
quickly at its edges than elsewhere, cannot yield to in- 
ternal tension or compression stresses by change of shape, 
as such stresses act in straight lines within the piece. 
Relief may sometimes be afforded by curving or corru- 
gating the surface, as in a casting. But a flat sheet like 
a saw blade may not admit of this, and then means must 
be employed to conduct the operation of hardening the 
teeth, when the strains are set up, so that they will not 
crack the saw. In the case of a large circular saw blade, 
partial heating is used, and is effected by protecting the 
central portion of the sheet with thicker iron plates dur- 
ing the heating and cooling operations. The protected 
portion is not hardened, and has therefore a lower elastic 
limit and higher ductility than the hardened rim, and will 
thus yleld a little without breaking. 


The Bulk or Volume of the Piece, 

3. The bulk of the piece of metal has great influence 
on its strains when its temperature is changed because 
of the distance which heat must be conducted between the 
surface and interior parts. When the bulk and therefore 
this distance is relatively great the strains are great in 
proportion, and when the bulk is small they are less. 
High conductivity of heat tends to offset great bulk in the 
strains resulting from a change in temperature. 

With a piece of metal of a given contour the strains 
from either cause may be much reduced by reducing the 
bulk by means of recesses or slots or other holes properly 
made in the piece. The quenching operation in particular 
then causes much less strain. In the case of a large tap 
this principle is applied by drilling a hole along its axis, 
which has a double effect. First, it allows the cooling 
fluid to cool the interior nearly as quickly as the exterior 
as a whole, and secondly, it reduces the actual thickness 
of the metal to a fraction, perhaps a third, of what it 
would be otherwise, and in that way reduces the strains 
due to bulk. 

Solid steel armor plates are sometimes cracked inter- 
nally by the cooling strains arising from the quenching 
operation, though the steel is rather soft, with carbon 
from 0.20 to 0.25 per cent., except the hard face. This 
may be due to either or both of two causes: 1, When the 
mass of the armor plate or other piece of iron or steel is 
so great-that the final contraction of the interior por- 
tion when cooled may not be compensated for by a reduc- 
tion of cross-section of the metal (such as occurs when a 
test piece of ductile metal is pulled apart in the testing 
machine), then internal cracks may occur from the metal 
being overstrained, regardless of the ductility of the 
metal. 2, The ductility of the soft steel of the body of 
the plate is impaired by the long continued heating with- 
out work during the carbonization by the cementation 
process of the face, which is to be hard, and for that rea- 
son will not endure internal strains as well as its composi- 
tion would indicate. Holes or recesses not being admis- 
sible, though they have been recommended by some, re- 
forging or annealing to break up the coarse crystalline 
structure existing in the plate is resorted to, after cementa- 
tion, in an effort to avoid this defect. Nevertheless, the 
results are not always as desired. 


Layers of Soft and High Carbon Steel, 
It does seem, however, that careful experiment should 
develop a method for making a large soft steel ingot, with 
a high carbon steel layer on one side, which could be 
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forged into an armor plate, thus avoiding the expensive 
and harmful cementation process. When an article of 
iron or steel is liable to crack in service from strains, 
the danger is sometimes best avoided by making it in 
two or more pieces. This practically amounts to putting 
cracks in the thing, but often they may be located so as 
to cause no trouble. The following example will illus- 
trate: A cast iron bottom plate, on the center of which 
was cast a large ingot of steel, was broken the first time 
used, by the expansion of the central part heated by the 
molten steel. On making a plate for the purpose of four 
pieces bolted together no further trouble from this cause 
resulted. 

4. The elastic limit of the metal affects the intensity of 
the strains, because when it is low it may allow the metal 
to yield under the stresses which cause strains so as to 
relieve them in part. 

5. Ductility of iron or steel sometimes allows it to 
yield without fracture under stresses of sufficient magni- 
tude, so that the strains are in some degree lessened. A 
highly ductile metal rarely or never breaks from internal 
strains unless extremely massive. A metal supposed to 
have great ductility may actually have very little, due 
perhaps to ill treatment. The boiler plate mentioned had 
probably been damaged by working at the black or blue 
heat, so that its ductility was impaired, and the strains 
arising from irregular heating and cooling were more 
than the remaining ductility could allow for, and rupture 
ensued. The armor plates cited also had their ductility 
much reduced by the long heating during cementation. 
When, as in cast iron and hardened high carbon steel, 
there is no ductility, and the elastic limit coincides with 
the ultimate strength, the strains set up in cooling cannot 
be relieved, and may easily reach an intensity which will 
cause the piece to crack or break. 

Heating to Relieve Strain Must Be Slow. 

6. The coefficient of expansion, strictly speaking, 
wholly determines the intensity of the strains arising 
from irregular rates of change of temperature in metals, 
for if it became zero such strains would not occur. The 
greater the rate of expansion the more intense become 
the strains arising from a given rate of change in temper- 
ature. 

Heating a piece of iron or steel to any degree below 
the temperature at which it softens will increase the 
strains within it in proportion to the rate of heating. 
Therefore, heating to relieve dangerous strain, which is 
often resorted to, must be very slowly done, so that the 
interior is heated nearly as fast as the exterior, or the 
extra strain due to the more rapid expansion of the ex- 
terior parts may cause the rupture it is the purpose of 
the heating to avoid. By such slow heating something 
like the seasoning effect of time and slightly higher than 
atmospheric temperature is given to the piece. This effect 
may be used on large massive heat treated articles of 
high carbon steel, such as heavy cutters and projectiles 
and heavy articles of toughened manganese steel, all of 
which are in a high state of strain, due to immersion at 
high temperature in a cooling bath. 

The increase of strain due to even slow and moderate 
heating, as, for instance, to the temperature of boiling 
water, may be used for testing hard heat treated objects, 
such as armor piercing projectiles, to determine whether 
or not they are in a dangerous condition, or rather to 
separate those in danger of spontaneous rupture from 
those which are not. Without some means for discrim- 
inating between them, some of them may lose their points 
by spontaneous rupture months after they are made and 
have traveled far. 

When a cold massive piece of steel, as an ingot, is to 
be heated in a furnace, it is a matter of importance to 
know whether its previous cooling was rapid or slow. 
If rapid, it may contain so much strain as to be ruptured 
internally by the heating operation, while if it has been 
slowly cooled it may, because of smaller internal strains, 
endure that operation safely. To reduce strains in ingots 
which are to be cooled to the atmospheric temperature, 
the rate of cooling should be retarded. 


Internal Strains Caused by Cold Working. 


The strains due to co!d working iron or steel are the 
result of molecular displacement and very likely of mere 
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changes in the intermolecular spaces, but the theory of 
the matter we may for the present leave out of considera- 
tion. The phenomena occurring with these strains in- 
clude higher tensile strength, higher elastic limit, greater 
hardness, less ductility and lower specific gravity. Strains 
are an unavoidable acompaniment of cold working iron 
and steel. Those due to cold rolling or wire drawing 
purposely applied have often useful effects when properly 
taken advantage of, while harmful or undesirable effects 
may be avoided by reducing them by annealing or other 
proper heat treatment. When the pieces of metal so cold 
worked are not large and the ductility considerable there 
is no danger of spontaneous rupture. The cold working 
may, indeed, be continued so as to cause dangerous strains 
if they be not relieved by heating. The service of larger 
pieces may be such that they are subjected to cold work- 
ing, as in the case of a die ring for a centrifugal ore 
crinding machine, which will cause flow of the metal with 
resulting strains, and may distort the piece or even tear 
it apart or break it. 

Something like spontaneous rupture is met with in 
cold rolled or cold drawn shafting when the cold working 
of the surface portions has so extended them that the 
interior is strained beyond its strength and thereby rup- 
tured at intervals across the shaft. In that case, when 
the outer portions are turned off the bar may drop apart. 

Useful Cold Working Strains, 

The beneficial effects of strains due to cold working 
come from the higher tensile strength and elastic limit 
of the metal. Drawn or cold rolled shafting is much 
stronger per unit of cross section than before the cold 
working, and wire may be made whose ultimate strength 
is increased several times by the strains set up in the 
drawing operation. Wire drawing strains give to some 
varieties of spring wire the greater part of their springi- 
ness. 

The increased strength of iron and steel wire due to 
the strains of cold working is made useful in many ways. 
In the wire cables of suspension bridges it is relied upon 
and figured in as part of the tensile strength of the wire. 
In wire for piano strings and for deep sea sounding 
tensile strengths of over 400,000 lb. per square inch have 
been attained, the greater part of which is dre to the 
internal strains set up in the wire drawing process. 

The effect of seasoning or annealing by time on cold 
worked iron or steel such as wire is probably not known, 
but is very likely an appreciable amount, which, as in 
bridge wire, may reach important proportions with the 
lapse of decades. 

Strains in cold worked iron or steel may be detri- 
mental ina way. A piece of straight cold drawn shafting 
if machined, as, for instance in key seating or in turning, 
is very liable to be not straight after the machining, as 
cutting away a part of the strained metal removes part 
of the stresses, and those remaining cause the resultant 
effect to be different from what it was, and the new 
adjustment necessary is found in a new shape of the 
piece. 

The modifications and removal of strains due to cold 
working by heating for long or short periods of time, one 
or more times, to temperatures below redness requires 
investigation. By these temperatures is meant those all 
the way down to atmospheric, and especially those from 
212 to 408 degrees F., the latter being the temperature 
at which a faint straw color is given to steel of a certain 
composition. Removal of dangerous strains by subjection 
to heat not great enough to discolor the surface of the 
metal would be a good thing in many ways, if feasible. 
A cold worked piece of shafting, which will break off in 
the lathe when the outer skin is removed, might perhaps 
be practically cured by such heating between the rolling 
or drawing operations. 

In the specifications for wire for a great suspension 
bridge, the wire as drawn must have a tensile strength 
of 215,000 lb. per square inch, and after galvanizing must 
have a tensile strength of 200,000 lb. per square inch. 
This decrease of 15,000 lb. per square inch is the loss of 
strength due to removal of strains by heating the wire 
for a brief period to the galvanizing temperature, or, say, 
to 800 degrees F. If the heating even at that temperature 
were long continued, a much larger loss of tensile 
strength would no doubt result. 
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The Seasoning Effect of Time, 


Many believe that there is a reduction of strain in 
iron and steel by the seasoning effect of time. Old cast 
iron cannon, which had given the normal amount of 
service, were said to have had their strength restored by 
years of rest. The strains in such cannon were, it is true, 
the result of service stresses, but such strains in this case 
are analogous to those produced by cold working, and 
especially as far as they are affected by annealing by time. 
In the case of an article of hardened steel, seasoning or 
annealing by time is held to relieve strains, with the re- 
sult that the piece is freed from danger of spontaneous 
fracture or change of shape after being finished, while if 
unhardened its strength and ductility are increased by 
such seasoning. In cold worked steel the strength will 
probably decrease in time, as will the elastic limit, while 
the ductility will increase. 

It is probable that such effect as is produced by time 
upon a piece of iron or steel is chiefly the result of alter- 
nate heating and cooling within the limits of the daily 
range of temperature, but there is evidence indicating at 
least that seasoning is effected by time alone, whetber or 
not the temperature of the piece is subject to change. 

Consideration of the question of seasoning by time 
brings up the very interesting one previously alluded to, 
concerning which we are as much or more in the dark, 
which is that of annealing iron and steel at low tempera- 
tures, that is, in the first phase, at not higher than 212 
degrees F.; in the second phase between 212 degrees and 
the lowest temperature at which steel will be given the 
faintest straw color, about 408 degrees; and in the 
third at temperatures between this and red heat. The 
temperatures giving steel the tempering colors, straw, 
yellow, blue, &c., vary for different grades of steel, and 
therefore cannot be stated exactly for steels as a whole. 
There is much to be learned in these fields, and the sec- 
ond of the three mentioned seems especially to hold out 
hope of practical benefit to mankind from applications of 
its laws. We need to know the effect on each kind of 
steel object in every condition of size, shape, composition 
and treatment, of time, temperature and fluctuations of 
temperature within the limits named. 

Chemical Changes and Strains, 

Annealing by time may be expected to act in a differ- 
ent way on cold worked steel in which the strains may 
be the result of disturbed molecular arrangements, from 
that on hardened steel, in which the strains result in 
great part if indirectly from the chemical constitution 
of the steel. Perhaps it can be determined just how much 
of the hardness of hardened steel is due to chemical 
change and how much to strain. If there is no chemical 
change in heating hardened high carbon steel to tempera- 
tures not higher than the blue color, or even higher, say, 
to 800 degrees F., then it would appear that any harden- 
ing or increase of tensile strength or decrease of ductility 
which is removed by heating, short or continued, to 
temperatures not above the blue or the higher degree 
mentioned, is due to the strains in the piece. The prop- 
erties due to chemical constitution will then be perma- 
nent in the absence of high beat, while those due to strain 
may fade in time. Internal strains when in moderate 
aegree may either increase or decrease the tensile 
strength of steel, as shown by many tests of steel in which 
annealed bars sometimes show higher, but usually lower, 
tensile strength than the unannealed. 

That strains in hardened steel are of a quite different 
nature from those in cold worked steel may be shown by 
the attraction of a magnet. A piece of hardened steel 
with and without intense strains acts very differently 
from a piece of wire drawn steel with and without strains 
when its attraction for or by a magnet is measured. A 
file in a hardened condition, which gave a pull of 12 oz. 
with a common horseshoe magnet, gave, after being heat- 
ed to the blue heat, a pull of 27 oz., and after being heated 
red hot and slowly cooled, 31 0z. The magnet gave on its 
keeper a net pull of 43 oz. Tenpenny wire nails have 
with the same magnet an average pull of 27 oz., ‘while 
similar nails, heated to redness and slowly cooled, an 
average pull of 24 oz. In the nails the strains seemed 
to have no effect in reducing the amount of the pull, but, 
if anything, to increase it. Still, the determination was 
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made by crude means, and cannot be accepted as doing 
more than indicate the effect of the cold working on this 
property. The apparatus consisted of a small spring bal- 
ance, the magnet and pieces under examination. 

In the case of the file the question is more complex. 
If the carbon is not changed in chemical condition by 
heating to the blue heat, as has been maintained, then 
the great increase in the susceptibility to attraction by 
a magnet must apparently be laid to the elimination of 
strains. If not, then to an allotropic modification of the 
iron itself. 

a a 


The British Iron Market Stronger. 


Reports from the British iron market show continued 
activity and advancing prices for pig iron, due to good 
buying from Germany and to the expectation that the 
United States will be an importer of British iron. The 
Jron and Coal Trades Review of August 17 says that 
up to that time neither American inquiries nor orders 
for Cleveland iron had been received, but an increased 
inquiry was noticed for hematite, special iron and Scotch 
iron for the United States. This paper says that “gen- 
erally when pig iron becomes scarce in America consum- 
ers there begin by buying Scotch iron, which is most 
like their own. There is more probability now than 
there ever has been for some time of Cleveland iron 
going in considerable quantities to America.” 

The advance in Cleveland No. 3 pig iron had carried it 
on August 16 up to 58 shillings 6 pence, and for September 
and October deliveries 53 shillings 9 pence had been 
paid. The feeling was that if orders began to come from 
ihe United States the price would not long remain 
around these figures. East Coast hematite, usually 10 
shillings above Cleveland iron, is now relatively higher, 
the difference being 12 shillings. Producers have been 
asking 65 shillings 6 pence. The August exports of pig 
iron from the Cleveland district up to August 15 were 
62,259 tons, as compared with 60,398 tons to the middle 
of July this year and 47,493 tons to the middle of 
August, 1905. 

Rubio ore is advancing, the Spanish mine owners 
keeping a close watch on the pig iron market. Most 
sellers are now asking 20 shillings per ton, cif. Tees. 
Negotiations are in progress for the reopening of a num- 
ber of Cleveland iron mines in response to the increased 
demand for ore. The Consett Iron Company recently 
received the first iron ore briquettes from the Dunderland 
Iron Ore Company’s plant at Guldsmedvik i Ranen, Nor- 
way. The results in furnace operation have been sat- 
isfactory, and further cargoes will be received. These 
briquettes are expected to sell at 20 shillings per ton, de- 
livered at ports on the northeast coast. 

The finished iron and steel trade in Great Britain 
shows improvement in several branches, hut no advances 
in prices have been made as yet. It is stated that manu- 
facturers are making better profits than at any time 
since 1900, and in a number of instances dividends have 
been increased. Richard Hill & Co. have paid 10 per 
cent., as against 3 per cent. last .year, and Bolckow, 
Vaughan & Co. 6 per cent., against 5 per cent. last year, 
besides spending £106,000 out of the past year’s profits 


for improvements. 
———— pee 


The International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ As- 
sociation, in convention at Chicago last week, made an 
inspection on Thursday of the plant of the Columbia Tool 
Steel Company at Chicago Heights, Ill. The party, num- 
bering about 65, left Chicago at 1.30 in the afternoon, and 
upon reaching the plant luncheon was served. Following 
a visit of the plant, E. T. Clarage, president of the com- 
pany, delivered an address, which was responded to by 
Mr. Swinton, ex-president of the association, who 
thanked the company for the privilege of going through 
the plant. Officers have been elected by the association 
for the ensuing year as follows: President, J. S. Sulli- 
van, Columbus, Ohio; first vice-president, G. H. Judy, 
Glenwood, Pa.; second vice-president, J. W. Russell, 
Renova, Pa.; secretary and treasurer, A. L. Woodworth, 
Lima, Ohio; chemist. G. H. Williams, Boston, Mass. 
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The Latshaw Steel Split Pulleys. 


Several months have been spent in experimenting with 
and equipping a plant for the manufacture of the steel 
split pulleys of the type illustrated, and made by the Lat- 
shaw Pressed Steel & Pulley Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Of the construction of the pulley little description is 
necessary, for it is remarkably simple and easily under- 
stood from the engraving. The materials used and the 
objects sought are all that require further explanation. 

The main aims were to produce a pulley mechanically 
correct, light, strong, simple and safe. The pulleys are 
made throughout of a special grade of mild steel and 
are adapted for either single or double belts. Being made 
in halves they may be applied without stripping the shaft, 
and they are held to the shaft by compression only. An 
ample number of compression bolts is provided, and each 
bolt is close to the shaft where it has the greatest effect. 
The saving in weight is an important advantage, as these 
pulleys weigh only about half as much as cast iron 
pulleys of the same corresponding sizes. The parts are 
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of two sets of arms on all pulleys of 14 to 24 in. width 
of face removes the danger of collapse in wide face pul- 
leys. The pulleys are furnished with interchangeable 
metal bushings to fit different shaft sizes. 

The peculiarly simple design of the pulley, the large 
stock of finished and partly prepared material kept on 
hand, and the company’s special machinery and factory 
arrangements, enables it to build special designs of split 
pulleys on short notice. A complete stock is carried by 
all of the company’s agents of 314 and 4% in. bore pulleys 
in the most commonly used sizes. 

- + 


Welsh Charcoal Tin Plates. 


Writing on the subject of charcoal tin plates, Consul 
D. W. Williams, of Cardiff, says there has been no char- 
coal blast furnace operated in Wales for a century and 
a half. He continues: 

“They were shut down one by one on account of the 
disappearance of the forests, and the last of any im- 
portance. that at Hirwain, near Merthyr-Tydfil, went 


Six, Twelve and Eight Arm Types of Steel Split Pulleys Made by the Latshaw Pressed Steel & Pulley Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


few and are simple, compact and strong. The arms are 
solid bars secured to the rim and hub without rivets, so 
that the danger of sheared rivets is removed, and with 
it the likelihood of the pulley coming apart. The rim 
of each half section is one piece of solid steel, and is 
claimed for that reason to be much better adapted to 
pulley service than if it was made of two thicknesses of 
thin sheets of metal. The rim presents the same belt 
surface as a turned cast iron pulley. The hub is heavy 
enough to allow the proper support for the compression 
bolts, and is so designed that it may be tapped for set 
screws if required. 

The pulleys are made in all standard sizes from 12 
to 50 in. diameter, and all standard widths from 3 to 24 
in., with crowned or straight faces. The six-arm con- 
struction, shown at the left in the illustration, is used on 
pulleys from 12 to 28 in. in diameter, inclusive, and 3 to 12 
in. width of face, inclusive. The middle view shows a 
12-arm construction for pulleys of the same range of 
diameters, but for widths of 14 to 24 in., inclusive. This 
construction, it will be noticed, is practically identical 
to that of two pulleys of six arms each, placed side by 
side with their rims continuous. The eight-arm construc- 
tion, shown on the right of the engraving, is used on 
pulleys of from 30 to 50 in. in diameter, inclusive, and 4 
to 12 in. width of face, inclusive. A 16-arm construction, 
not shown, is for pulleys of the same diameters as the 
eight-arm pulleys, but of 14 to 24 in. width of face. The 
16-arm pulley bears the same relation to the 8-arm 
pulley that the 12-arm does to the 6-arm type. The use 


out of blast about 1750. But charcoal iron, used as a 
base for tin and terne plate, was made in forges until 
a decade or two ago. The last forge in the forest of 
Dean was dismantled about 1886, and the last of any im- 
portance in Wales was closed about 1890. The result is 
that no pure charcoal iron is now made in Wales. It 
is reported, further, that no tin plates are made from 
pig iron manufactured in Wales, and to my knowledge 
there is only one firm in England which makes pure 
charcoal iron sheets and plates, and this firm at Stour- 
port is said to use all of its own product. 

“About two years ago two companies endeavored to 
revive the manufacture of charcoal terne plates in Wales, 
in order to supply an American demand, but the attempt 
was given up. It is confidently asserted that no roofing 
plates are made in England or Wales from pure charcoal 
iron. The degree of prosperity enjoyed by the tin plate 
trade in this country is dependent in a measure upon the 
importation of steel from other countries. Oddly enough, 
the lower price at which these importations are secured 
enables the trade to compete with the foreign manufac 
turers of tin plate. The imports of steel bars and billets 
into this consular district during the year 1905 amounted 
to about 146,840 tons, of which 50,840 tons came from 
the Continent and about 96,000 tons came from the 
United States.” 

sctihteenpanlgillinlaipiiss, 

The Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company’s tin plate 
mills at Harrisburg, Pa., have started after a six weeks’ 
shut down. 
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A Large Electric Steel Plant for Sweden 


Stockholm correspondence of the Gazette, Frankfort, 
Germany, refers to the probability that the Kjellin elec- 
tric furnace for the production of steel will be utilized 
on a large scale in Sweden. It is stated that a number 
of capitalists have laid before the Government a prop- 
osition to organize a stock company to make steel under 
the Gréndal-Kjellin patents, provided the Government 
will develop the immense water power at the Tralhiitta 
waterfall, and also that in the Province of Norrland, in 
which there are extensive ore deposits. It is proposed 
to lease these water powers from the Government, and 
to produce steel in such quantities as to make Sweden 
a steel exporting country. The power from the Tral- 
hitta Fall will be brought to a point near Gothenburg, 
where a steel plant producing 500,000 tons yearly, ac- 
cording to the sanguine claims of the promoters, will be 
established. The works in Norrland will have about the 
same capacity. The two, it is claimed, will be able to 
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The Illinois Steel Company’s Warehouse. 


Concurrent with the increasing use of steel for build- 
ing purposes there has developed a proportionate de- 
mand for immediate shipment of shapes, plates and bars 
cut to length, and to meet these requirements warehouses 
carrying large stocks of assorted sizes, adequately 
equipped for cutting material, have been established by 
several large distributers. A few of the rolling mills 
have likewise added facilities to meet the needs of this 
trade, while practically every structural fitting shop in 
a limited way caters to this demand, and many foundries 
have also found this a profitable venture. 

Without exception the largest warehouse of this kind 
in the country is maintained by the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany at its North Works, Chicago. It has a capacity of 
40,000 tons of beams, channels, angles, bars and plates, 
and during the past few months, notwithstanding the 
difficulties encountered in securing deliveries from the 
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Fig. 2.—Cross Section of the Illinois Steel Company's Warehouse at Its North Works. 
I J 


supply all the steel required for home consumption, and 
it is hoped, owing to the cheapness of the method of pro- 
duction, that electrically made steel will find a market 
in foreign countries. The Government has accepted the 
proposition, and has decided to commence work to de- 
velop power at the Tralhitta Fall. It is expected that 
10,000 to 15,000 hp. will be available there as early as the 
year 1908. The new company has been given the title 
“ Metallurgiska Patent Aktiebolaget.”” The Krupp Works 
is reported to have acquired the Kjellin patents for Ger- 
many, and it is proposed to erect a plant for their utiliza- 
tion. 
———$—-e—___—_ 

The London Engineer cites as proof of the progress 
made by the German iron industry the fact that the 
number of the workmen has not risen in proportion to 
the increase of the production. In 1895 the production 
amounted to 5,500,000 tons, and the workmen numbered 
24,059; in 1904 the production had risen to 10,000,000 
tons, and the number of the workmen only to 35,284. In 
1895 the quantity produced per head of workmen, em- 
ployed amounted to 227 tons; in 1904 it had risen to 283 
tons. Thus the number of workmen increased during 
the decade by 47 per cent., while the quantity produced 
increased by 84 per cent 


mills, there has been an average daily stock of 20,000 
tons on hand. A structural fitting shop, with an output 
of 3000 tons a month, is also one of the component parts 
of this plant, which had its origin in 1857, but has under- 
gone many changes since it was built. Two blast fur- 
naces, representative types of early practice, operating 
at their capacity on account of the pressure on the more 
modern plants of the company, and a cement works, are 
the only remaining units of what was formerly one of the 
most noteworthy self-contained. steel works in the West, 
but the upbuilding of the South Works at South Chicago 
ended the usefulness of the rolling mills and converters 
several years ago. With the removal of these depart- 
ments increased facilities were provided for storing mate- 
rial for the fitting shop, and. in a modest way the sale of 
sections of varying lengths to meet local demand was 
begun. 

So rapid, however, has been the growth of the ware- 
house business that it now overshadows all of the others 
in the group, and is crowding them hard for additional 
room for extensions. Shipments, which in the beginning 
were made by wagon to the city trade only, now go to 
every State in the Union, as freight charges are matters 
of minor consideration when material must be. had on 
time limit building operations and bonus or forfeit con- 
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tracts when the mills fail of delivery. The crowded con- 
dition of steel works and accompanying deferred ship- 
ments have been powerful factors in developing the trade 
in the past few years, although there has been a marvel- 
growth in the number of small orders from con- 
tractors and builders, who have learned from experience 
that their requirements can be met in from 24 to 48 hours, 
and are thus supplanting wood with steel. 

Quick shipment orders running into hundreds of tons 
are by no means out of the ordinary, and are naturally 
more numerous during periods of abnormal activity in 
the steel trade than when fairly prompt deliveries can be 
secured from the mills. The steel manufacturers, on the 
other hand, are relieved of the multiplicity of small or- 
ders, which -were frequently held up for months depend- 
ent upon the rolling programme if the specifications pro- 
vide for varying sections of assorted sizes. The 
with which steel can be secured is also leading to the 
rapid displacement of cast iron for building purposes, and 
manufacturers of heavy machinery find it to their advan- 
tage to use steel sections for parts for which the gray 
iron foundry was formerly depended upon. 


ous 
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Fig. 3.—Bay of Illinois Steel Company's Warehouse, Containing Stock of 


Recent extensions at the North Works, which have 
just been completed, have practically doubled the storage 
capacity, increased the handling facilities and added ap- 
proximately 66,000 sq. ft. of floor space. W. H. Pratt, 
the general superintendent, styles his plant a “ steel lum- 
ber yard,” and paradoxical as it may seem, it fittingly 
describes the trade engaged in. In making a comparison 
with the lumber industry the rolling mill occupies an 
analogous position to the sawmill; the fitting shop to 
the planing mill, and the steel warehouse to the lumber 
yard. In this warehouse the steel sections are piled in a 
manner similar to lumber in the lumber yards, and like- 
wise sections of varying lengths are sold to meet the de- 
mands of what can be properly termed a retail trade. 

An average of more than 2000 orders a month of an 
nverage quantity of only 2.3 tons is indicative of the wide- 
spread demand, and while many specifications are for 
car lots and over, three-fourths of the orders are for less 
than 1 ton. In cutting material to length the item of 
scrap or waste is no small factor, and with the aid of his 
experienced corps of workmen Superintendent Pratt has 
succeeded in reducing this to only a fraction of 1 per 
cent. Naturally this can only be accomplished in a plant 
bandling a large tonnage and where the sections as they 
are received from the mills can be cut up to the best ad- 
vantage, owing to the great diversity of lengths required. 
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The warehouses adjoin the fitting shops at right an- 
gles, the latter opening into one end of the former to 
facilitate the delivery of material to this department. 
The stock is carried under roof in what is practically one 
building of steel construction, divided into five bays. A 
general view in this building is given in Fig. 1, 
® number of the cutting tools, 
section. 


showing 
while Fig. 2 is a cross 
Protection is thus afforded from the weather, as 
no material is stored in the open and the steel is almost 
in as good condition regards oxidization 
was shipped from the mill. The material is handled and 
transferred by nine electric cranes, built by the Whiting 
foundry & Equipment Company, Harvey, IIL, distributed 
according to the varying lengths of the bays. They are 
each of 10 tons capacity, and each is provided with two 
5-ton hoists. By the use of these hoists the material is 
lifted at either end and can be rapidly carried without 
danger of slippage, which always attends the handling 
with only one chain. 

In the first bay, Fig. 3, which is 75 x 425 ft., is ear- 
ried the stock of wide plates, angles, Z bars and tees. 
The 


as as when it 


It is served by two cranes running its entire length. 





and angles are received in 60-ft. lengths and the 
width of the bay provides ample room for passage on 
either side of the material when piled. Plates, 
rounds, squares and the crops or shorter sections of all 
shapes are. stocked in the adjoining bay, which is 40 x 
550 ft., and is commanded by three cranes traveling its 
entire length. A section of its west end is devoted to 
the leading of material on wagons for local shipment. 
All of the merchant bars in this section are received from 
the mills in lengths of 30 ft. 
Beams and channels are carried 
in another bay, Fig. 4, which 
served by two traveling cranes. 
building is used for marking for the fitting 
department and for making although this 
work will be transferred to the template building upon 
its completion. It will be two stories high, 60 x 100 ft. 
In an adjoining section, 40 x 215 ft., commanded by 
one crane, merchant bars of such sections as are largely 
used by the structural trade are carried in lengths of 
30 ft. An addition recently completed, 90 x 215 ft., is 
to be devoted to the stocking of beams 60 ft. and over. 
It is probable that the received from 
the mills in 75 ft. lengths, as greater economy in cutting 
can be effected. A friction now being installed 
in this bay, similar to the one located in the section 
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where beams and channels are carried. These saws have 
been designed by the company’s engineers, and differ 
materially from other types in use. The upper section, 
which carries the saw blade, moves on guides over a sup- 
porting bed, while the material to be cut rests on a 
stationary bed. The saw is moved against the material 
by means of a compressed air movement, regulated by a 
piston passing through the cylinder bed, fed with oil. 
The saw, which travels at the rate of 2000 rev. per min. 
and has a 38-in. stroke, is belted to a 150-hp. motor. 

The other equipment consists of one single and one 
double angle shear, a plate shear with a 10-ft. blade 
and 5-ft. straightening rolls, located in the bay in which 
this material is carried. Two 5-ft. plate shears are also 
conveniently located, as well as a gag straightener. 

To distinguish the Bessemer and open hearth steel, 
the ends of the sections made from the former are 
painted white and the latter yellow. Complete records 
of the chemical and physical analyses of all the mate- 
rial received are kept. and the heat numbers are stamped 
on each piece. A chemical laboratory is also maintained 
for checking the tests furnished by the mills, if desired 
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The Importance of Good Foundry Facing. 


Under the heading, “ Notes on Car Wheels,’”’ in a re- 
cent issue of the Engineering and Mining Journal, Reg- 
inald Meeks draws attention to the importance of using 
good foundry facing made from sea coal low in sulphur, 
and limiting the use of excessive quantities by the 
molder. It is explained that sea coal derived its name 
from the fact that long ago in England the coal used for 
facing was obtained from the seacoast. According to the 
author’s observation, facings are now made sometimes 
from bituminous coal analyzing nearly 2 per cent. sul- 
phur, and in support of his contention that it should 
not be used on account of: the danger of weak castings 
resulting, he cites some interesting experinients. 

Cast iron car wheels made with this poor facing were 
subjected to chemical analyses, samples being taken from 
a point in the “single plate” over the bracket on the 
cope or face side of the wheel where the most facing is 
used ; from a point in the bore of the hub, where no fac- 
ing being used the wheel is least likely to absorb sul- 
phur, and from test pieces cast at the same time as the 
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Fig. 4.—Bay of Illinois Steel Company's Warehouse, Containing Stock of Beams, Channels and Angles. 


by the purchaser, and an Ohlsen testing machine of 
200,000 Ib. capacity is also available for physical tests. 

A new office building, 40 x 150 ft. and two stories 
high, has just been completed, and the large drafting 
rooms on the second floor will afford ample room for the 
large corps of draftsmen constantly employed. The build- 
ing is of brick and steel construction and has a com- 
modious basement with ceiling well above the general 
level. Further additions to the warehousing facilities 
are in view. with extensions to the bays that will make 
them all of practically equal length. 

-nbichesaaneatiliabill itll 

Cement production increased heavily in 1905, accord- 
ing to the report prepared by E. C. Eckel, of the United 
States Geological Survey. The output was 40,102,308 
parrels against 31,675,257 barrels in 1904, thus showing 
a gain of 8,427,051 barrels, which is by far the largest 
growth of the industry in a single year. The production 
in 1905 was classified as follows: Portland cement, 35,- 
946,812 barrels; natural: rock cement, 4,473,049 barrels; 
puzzolan cement, 382,447 barrels. It was made in 11 
States, Pennsylvania far surpassing any of the other 
States in the quantity turned out. New Jersey, second in 
production, made only a little over one-fourth as much 
as Pennsylvania. In 1900 the output of the United States 
was 16,865,539 barrels. Thus in five years this industry 
bas shown a growth of almost 140 per cent. 





wheels and with absolutely no facing. The following 
gives the results from six different wheels tested: 
Sulphur Per Cent. 


Wheel. Plate. Hub. Test bar. 
isha: + abbels- tin a haenee 0.245 0.215 0.198 
MG Sach cia rid cat oewen 0.239 0.215 0.202 
SUE PGs otic cok ae ein Tees 0.262 0.216 0.206 
et AR eae eee 0.236 0.208 0.198 
RN ihe ie a 0.239 0.214 0.188 
SY es 9 a oii 0.241 0.224 0.183 

a ee 0.244 0.215 0.196 


In every instance the sulphur in the bar was lower 
than in the hub sample, while the plate showed consid- 
erably more than either, making it plainly evident that 
the high sulphur in the plate was due to absorption. 
This part of the wheel being structurally the weakest, 
it is apparent how important it is to keep down the weak- 
ening influence of sulphur in the facing by carefully 
checking all purchases of such material and watching 
the use of it by the molders. 


_——- oe 


The Meyersdale Sheet Steel Company’s plant at 
Meyersdale, Pa., will be sold by the sheriff at Somerset. 
Pa., on Friday, September 7, at 1 o’clock. The equip- 
ment comprises one double annealing, two heating and 
two sheet furnaces and three sheet mills. The mills con- 
sist of two 26-in. hot and one 20-in. cold rolls. 
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The Snyder 30-In. Vertical Drill. 


The 30-in. upright drill shown in the illustration is 
of a new gear feed type furnished with tapping attach- 
ment, and is manufactured by J. E. Snyder & Son, 
Worcester, Mass. It is a powerful machine, and is 
especially adapted for boring and for jig work because 
the head can be instantly adjusted to any point on the 
column by the quick return handle. An important char- 
acteristic of the drill is the sliding head which travels 
with the spindle, affording great rigidity at all stages 
of the work, the distance from the point of the drill to the 
bearing in the head being constant. Consequently, as the 
work proceeds it is always with greater rigidity, afford- 
ing an accuracy which is especially important in boring. 
The head is held on the ways by square gibs and is 
actuated by a steel pinion on the side shaft, traveling 
in a steel rack on the side of the column. The auto- 
matic drilling capacity of the machine is the full length 
of the face of the column, a distance of 27 in. 

Eight changes of speed are obtained, four direct from 





A New 30-In. Upright Drill with Tapping Attachment, Built by 
J, E. Snyder & Son, Worcester, Mass. 


the cone pulley and four through back gears that are 
thrown in and out by the lever seen in the illustration, 
which operates a clutch on the driving shaft. Five 
changes of positive power feed are obtained, all of which 
can be made instantly at any time without stopping the 
machine. The automatic feed is easily thrown in and 
out by an interlocking device at the hand wheel, consist- 
ing of an eccentric handle in connection with bevel gears. 
In addition there are three other ways in which the 
power feed may be stopped in case of emergency from 
different points of the machine—by a quick return lever 
on the left side, which operates a pawl gear or ratchet in 
the gear on the side shaft; by the clutch in the tapping 
attachment, and by the lever which stops the machine 
by throwing the driving belt on the loose pulley. 


. 


——_—.§-——_—_—_ 


The Chesapeake Nail Works at Harrisburg, Pa., will 
resume work in September. 
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The Incorporation of Trade Unions. 


The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
issues as Part III of its annual report for 1906 a pamph- 
let of 118 pages entitled “The Incorporation of Trade 
Unions.” The Bureau sent a number of questions to 
four classes of persons—employers, labor leaders, lawyers 
and “the public.” The last named class was made up 
largely of college presidents and professors and editors. 
Of 963 letters sent out, replies were received from 301, 
this number being made up of 96 employers, 81 labor 
leaders, 71 “ public” and 53 lawyers. After printing the 
substance of the replies, the report gives this summation 
of the results of the inquiry: 

Employers believe that trade unions should incorporate be 
cause the better class of members would be individually active 
in the management of the union for the purpose of conservative 
action leading to continually increased strength in their stand 
ing before the community. 

Labor leaders, on the other hand, believe that trade unions 
should not be incorporated because the individual! member would 
be held responsible for the actions of the organizations, also be- 
cause the organizations would be held responsible for the action 
of the individual member, or, in other words, the responsible 
members would be liable on account of the irresponsible ones. 
They are further opposed to incorporation for the reasons, as 
they advance, that their funds would be liable to attachment, 
and that manufacturers would possess more power in the courts 
than the unions because they could employ the best available 
legal talent to advance their claims. 

The public view is that incorporation is desirable both from 
the standpoint of the public and unions, for, while it might limit 
to a certain degree the freedom of action of the unions in ways 
which do not now exist, and at times the unions might be em 
barrassed by legal proceedings directed against them, these dis 
advantages would be more than offset by the greater willingness 
of their employers to dea! with the unions when they feel that 
the unions are legally responsible bodies. In view of certain de 
cisions of the courts it is thought that the responsibility desired 
may already exist, but there would be no doubt about it if the 
unions were incorporated. 

The legal profession, which is perhaps in a better position to 
judge impartially of the matter than any other, for the reason 
that it may have as clients both employers and employees, is 
of the opinion that it would not be inimical to the interests of 
trade unions to be incorporated. The legal profession declares 
the difficulty with trade unions at present to be their irrespon 
sible character. It is claimed they frequently fail to show any 
regard whatever for their agreements, which is the first essential 
in commanding public respect. Incorporation would mean re- 
sponsibility, and actions by responsible unions would be ac- 
cepted as a pledge of good faith by responsible employers. 

To the question “ Would the incorporation of trade 
unions under a general law similar to the general cor- 
poration law be inimical to their interests,” 12 employers, 
42 labor leaders, 13 “ public” and 8 lawyers answered 
Yes, while 30 employers, 11 labor leaders, 34 “ public” 
and 30 lawyers answered No. To the question whether 
it would be legal, if possible, to have the strike funds 
placed in the hands of trustees and thus kept from at- 
tachment, 11 lawyers answered Yes and 11 lawyers an- 
swered No. To the question whether it is not anomalous 
to have one party to a contract, in case of industrial 
agreements, with financial responsibility fixed by law 
while the other has no such responsibility, an affirmative 
answer was given by 32 employers, 15 labor leaders, 25 
“public” and 26 lawyers, and a negative answer by 4 
labor leaders and 3 lawyers. The question whether, if 
trade unions are incorporated, manufacturers’ and deal- 
ers’ organizations should not be also, 25 employers, 14 
labor leaders, 10 “ public” and 17 lawyers answered Yes, 
while 6 employers, 5 labor leaders and 8 lawyers an- 
swered No. 

a 


The Moran Company, Seattle, Wash., has the contract 
for building a steel schooner for the Northwestern 
Steamship Company. The dimensions of the boat will 
be: Length, 284 ft.; breadth, 42 ft.; depth, 24 ft.; capac- 
ity, 4000 tons. The engines will be of the triple expan- 
sion type, and the cargo handling equipment will be ca- 
pable of dealing with the heaviest classes of freight. 


Examinations of the old Anvil furnace at Pottstown, 
Pa., have been made by engineers, and it is said that the 
stack is being considered for starting. It has been idle 
since 1893. 
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The Cleaning of Blast Furnace Gas.* 
BY F. E. JUNGE, NEW YORK. 


Methods and means of conserving and protecting the 
natural resources of a country, or the products gained 
from their transformation, are as important for establish- 
ing and maintaining commercial superiority as are the 
ways and processes of acquiring them. Therefore, econ- 
omy has become a potential factor in the industrial pur- 
suits of our age, and efficiency the guiding principle of 
energy utilization, regardless of whatever special form 
the latter may assume. Of the various industries which 
have profited by the elaboration of economic methods of 
power generation, the iron industry has been by far the 
most favored, since it was the first practically to explore 
and utilize the many advantages that are inherent in the 
application of gas power, and since its principal factor, 
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the blast furnace, combines in a simple and most efficient 
manner both the processes of reducing the ore and of gen- 
erating the power that is necessary for carrying out the 
entire series of converting and finishing processes, which 
transform the original ore into marketable steel products. 
Increasing Fuel Consumptiou Must Be Counteracted. 

Besides the ever active element of foreign competition 
which forces the ironmasters of every progressive coun- 
try to unceasing new efforts, the American iron industry 
has had another growing factor to contend with in recent 
years, and one that calls more imperatively than any out- 
side influence for a reduction of waste, namely, the ever 
increasing consumption of fuel in the blast furnace. 
While in 1880, in the best practice, the amount of coke 
required for the production of 1 ton of pig jron re- 
mained within the moderate limits of 1760 to 1870 Ib., 
it is interesting to observe that this condition has been 
considerably shifted within the last 25 years, since, ac- 
cording to recent reports, from 2420 to 2530 Ilb.—that is, 


" * Issues of April 26 and May 3, 1906. 
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nearly 300 Ib. over 1 gross ton of coke—has to be ex- 
pended per ton of pig iron in the blast furnace, and it is 
quite likely that this quantity will even be increased in 
future operations. 

The reasons therefor are found to rest mainly with 
the declining quality of the ores, the metallic contents of 
which are inferior by nearly 10 per cent. to former values. 
At the same time the quality of the coke has noticeably 
decreased, but it is hoped that the growing introduction 
of retort coke ovens and the utilization of by-products 
now almost universally adopted in Europe will eventually 
overcome this defect. The mechanical distributing and 


charging devices, which serve to feed the ore and the 
fuel to the blast furnace, have also introduced new diffi- 
culties and losses, which up to this date have not yet been 
successfully corrected. 

It is obvious that these deficiencies and their influ- 
ence on fuel consumption, and therefore on the cost of pig 
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Gas Cleaning Plant of the Lackawanna Steel Company for Its Large Furnaces. 


iron production, will be the more felt the farther an iron 
smelting plant is located from the coal districts, and the 
more the factor of transportation, with its accompanying 
considerations of freight car rates, car famine and other 
incidentals enters the problem. 


Many Improvements Now Being Made. 


As was said before, all these causes have contributed 
to direct the attention of American iron masters more 
toward the adoption of modern methods of production. 
The introduction of the Gayley system of dry air blast 
and of various improvements in the manner of automatic 
ore feed are visible indications to that effect. Since the 
return of the committee which was sent out by the United 
States Steel Corporation to study the application of gas 
power in the European iron industry, and on the basis 
of its favorable report, much headway has also been made 
in the utilization of waste blast furnace gases for operat- 
ing blowing engines and engines for driving rolling mills 
and central stations, and which is by far the most im- 
portant of all methods that are available for decreasing 
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the cost of production on account of the enormous savings 
that can be effected. This was shown in The Iron Age 
in an article on “Gas Power Economics,” wherein the 
actual results from various Continental gas driven iron 
smelting plants proved to effect a net reduction of oper- 
ating cost of about two-thirds against what was orig- 
inally obtained when steam power was employed. 
The Cleaning of Gas Essential. 


It is the object of this article to study in detail an 
interesting and important feature of gas power applica- 


tion, namely, the cleaning of the power gas, which un- 
fortunately has not received in this country the atten- 


tion which it deserves, yet which is as essential for the 
continuous and economical working of a gas power plant 
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Fig. 2.—Details of Stump Pipes. 


as are the elaboration and standardization of modern 
method of engine design, of which I have treated on an- 
other occasion. 

While the advocates of gas power application are very 
apt to refer to the thermal inferiority of the steam engine 
whenever they compare the commercial prospects of re- 
spective installations, they never stop to point out the 
superior qualities of steam as an energy transforming 
medium. Nor do they try to realize or learn from the 
experience gained through the employment of such a per- 
fect working fluid in the prime mover, nor to adopt those 
fundamental principles and improvements which in the 
evolution of steam power plants have now become abso- 
lutely indispensable and standard features. Even though 
steam is an ideal working fluid of fixed physical and 
chemical properties, which have now been accurately de- 
termined by scientific theoretical and experimental inves- 
tigations, within the commercial temperature limits, it 
has proved an absolute necessity to provide for efficient 
means of guarding against boiler scale, of eliminating 
impurities contained in the feed water, of supplying dry 
steam to the engine cylinder by extracting the water and 
preventing condensation, of separating the oil from the 
steam, &¢c., and no engineer would regard a modern steam 
plant as up to date and complete which lacks these puri- 
fying and cleaning devices and which are a necessary 
uddition to the plant, no matter how perfect the boiler 
and how efficient the engine. 


Complexity ot the Gas Problem, 


In the working process of gas power plants, which is 
characterized by the direct transformation of gas into 
work without the intervention of the comparatively in- 
efficient boiler equipment, we employ a working medium 
that is produced by a very complex process-of gasifica- 
tion either in the blast furnace, the coke oven, or the 
ordinary producer, and from various fuels. This gas 
when generated changes its composition, temperature and 
volume according to the manner of feed, the quality of 
fuel, the degree of moisture supplied with the air, the 
kind of load and other influences. It also carries with it 
from the source of generation to the place of utilization 
a considerable quantity of dust, water vapor, tar, sulphur 
and other impurities, which further complicate the nature 
of the medium and the process of its transformation into 
energy. Besides all this, it is necessary to admit for 
every condition of load and for every individual position 
of the governor a certain quantity of air to the gas, which 
varies its temperature and composition with the atmos- 
pheric conditions of the season and its density with the 
altitude of the respective location. For it is only thus 
that we can secure a corresponding invariable equivalent 
of work produced, no matter how often or how long this 
position is occupied. Nor is this uncertainty of operation 
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concluded in the engine proper, as such a constantly 
changing mixture of gas and air and their unstable and 
other constituents has to be ignited in the cylinder, and 
it is known that the rapidity of flame propagation, inflam- 
mation and combustion is again dependent on composi- 
tion, calorific value, temperature and compression of the 
charge, and also on the condition, energy and efficiency 
of the electric sparking device and other items which it 
is of no value here to consider. 

Finally, while steam as a working fluid retains during 
utilization its chemical properties and only changes its 
physical relations of temperature and pressure, the gas- 
eous mixture of internal combustion engines undergoes 
during the process of energy transformation in the cylin- 
der a complete change of both its physical and chemical 
properties, such change increasing the number of solid 
and gaseous by-products and impurities contained in the 
working fluid. 


A Frequent Cause of Breakdowns. 


With all these facts in mind it is surprising to see the 
attitude of indifference and negligence with which both 
manufacturers of gas producers and engines, as well as 
the consumers of gas power, continue to treat the question 
of gas cleaning, which, of all the various factors consid- 
ered as complicating the problem of utilizing gaseous fuels 
by internal combustion in engines, is the only one that 
we can positively master by adopting scientific and effi- 
cient methods of purification. This attitude of the trade 
cannot be possibly based on ignorance of the actual con- 
ditions, as these have been demonstrated time and again 
by serious breakdowns which, though frequently occur- 
ring, are never—and for obvious reasons—revealed to 
the eyes of the buying public. Nor do the power con- 
suming circles take pains, through impartial and expert 
investigation, to ascertain the actual state of affairs and 






Fig. 3.—Elevations Showing 
Fan Connections. 


The 
when 


the origin of the failure. 
gas engine m: wnufacturer 
questioned for the 
of the breakdown will shift 
the responsibility on the 
shoulders of the producer- 
maker, and the latter will 
invariably decry the -char- 
acter of the engine, because 
it cannot without serious 
troubles digest the dirt which his producers supply to- 
gether with the gas. Both fail to inform their clients, 
when inquiring for details on the respective apparatus, 
that in addition to buying their excellent producers and 
engines it will be necessary to invest in an efficient clean- 
ing plant, which is indeed the only real safeguard and 
guarantee they can get that the prospective gas power 
plant will do the required work continuously. A similar 
condition of things holds true in blast furnace and coke 
oven practice, and in every single instance of a break- 
down of this kind the power consumer has yet had to pay 
the bill. 

This is a deplorable state of affairs, and one that can- 
not be too severely criticised, since it has cost the Amer- 
ican gas engine industry already a good part of its pres- 
tige, and has seriously hampered more universal progress 
by undermining the confidence of the purchasing public in 
the reliability and economy of this modern form of power 
generation. 
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The Lackawanna Gas Engine Installation. 


We have only to study the results effected by ineffi- 
cient methods cf gas cleaning in some cases taken from 
actual practice, and which have been confirmed by the 
experience of several years, in order to become convinced 
that we must devote more careful attention to this feat- 
ure. What is regarded as one of the largest gas power 
plants, and certainly the most remarkable of its kind in 
this country, is the 40,000-hp. gas engine installation at 
the works of the Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., where the available blast furnace gas is utilized 
for driving both the blowing engines, which serve to com- 
press the air that is afterward used in the reduction 

process of the blast furnace, 
and the three-phase current 
generators in the electric cen- 
tral station, operating in par- 
allel. The engine part of this 
[ plant has been described in the 
technical press, so that it is 
a hardly necessary to be dis- 
cussed again at this time. 
| What interests us most is the 


gas cleaning plant which is 
[ shown in the accompanying 





illustration. 

The provisions which were 
originally made for puri- 
fying the gas when the en- 
gine plant was first put in 
operation were very poor, indeed absolutely inadequate, 
as there was at that time a current belief among gas 
power engineers that the scrubbing difficulty was a mere 
imagination, and that the fine silicious or other dust with 
which the gas was laden would readily and without 
trouble go through the engine, especially if the latter was 
of the Koerting two-stroke cycle type, having no exhaust 
valves to contend with and where all foreign matter is 
expelled through the exhaust ports. As a matter of fact, 
there was until very recently little actual experience 
znvailable on this question, and also on systems of cool- 
ing and washing the gas, at least not for plants of such 
magnitude and for ore of the composition used at the 
Lackawanna plant. Experience has now proved that the 
treatment of the dust problem is entirely dependent on 
the quality of the ore which is being smelted, and so it 
was found necessary to afterward install the gas clean- 
ing plant. 

The Lay Out of the Cleaning Plant. 


The gas generated from two blast furnaces is sent to 
a common cleaning plant located between them. Eight 
water spraying towers of the Koerting system, together 
with eight centrifugal hydraulic fans working with water 
injection and arranged in groups of four, serve to carry 
out the three processes which are essential for purifica- 
tion, namely, the cooling, washing and moving of the gas. 
lig. 1 shows the larger of the two plants which handles 
the gas of two blast furnaces of 700 tons daily capacity 
each. The gas is taken off at three points of the furnace 
top and conducted through a vertical down draft pipe to 
the dry dust catcher A, which is supposed to act through 
the retarding effect of its large volume on the speed of 
the gas flowing through, thereby allowing the solid par- 
ticles of the dust to separate from the gaseous molecules 
by gravity. A certain quantity of the gas generated in 
the blast furnaces is required for heating the hot blast 
stoves B, which serve to preheat the air that is used in 
the reduction process of the furnace, such quantity vary- 
ing from 25 to 30 per cent. of the total, according to the 
degree of purity of the gas, the construction of the stoves, 
and the conditions of operation of the blast furnace plant 
in general. In the plant under discussion this portion of 
the gas goes directly to the hot blast stoves without being 
subjected to any kind of treatment, so that almost the 
whole quantity of dust is carried with the gas into the 
stoves, where it settles down and accumulates in the 
flues, thereby necessitating a considerable expenditure of 
manual labor every few days for its removal, besides de- 
tracting greatly from the heating qualities of the gas. 
Practically the only provisions made to arrest the dust 
on its way to the hot blast stoves consist in eight stump 
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Fig. 4.—-Details of the 
Scrubber. 
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pipes C branched to the main E, and which the gas on 
its way to the stoves has to pass. Thus by changing the 
direction of flow it gives off some more of the dust, which 
may be removed through cleaning doors at the bottom of 
pipes C. This is shown in detail in Fig. 2. 

Cooling Towers and Hydraulic Fans Used. 


The rest of the gas, including that portion which is 
used under boilers for raising steam, is subjected to a 
more efficient cleaning process by passing it in succession 
through the cooling towers D, of which there are two 
groups of four towers each, one for each furnace, as 
shown in Fig. 1, and which are equipped with Koerting 
spraying nozzles and have shelves arranged, forming suc- 
cessive compartments which the gas has to pass, thus be- 
coming enriched and saturated with water vapor. This 
mixture of gas, water vapor, dust and steam is then 
sucked through the main E to the two groups of hydraulic 
fans F, which are arranged in parallel, but can also be 
thrown in series if desired. 

In these hydraulic fans, which are of the Buffalo 
Forge Company’s make and are of the standard type, hav- 
ing nozzles through which a certain constant quantity of 
water is injected, the gas mixture is again profusely 
sprayed with water. Through the centrifugal action of 
the fan blades the whole mass of gas, steam, water spray 
and dust is vehemently whirled around, mixed and thrown 
outwardly toward the delivery side, where it dashes 
against the fan casing. There is really no time for the 
separation of the various constituents by gravity or cen- 
trifugal force, and it is only that portion of the dust 
which is absorbed by the liquid water that is actually 
eliminated from the gas and drained off together with 
the water at the*bottom of the fan casing. 

Without trying to construct a speculative theory on 
the working process that is going on in these hydraulic 
fan washers it may be said that their efficiency is low, 
first, on account of the high temperature of the gas, which 
counteracts the condensation of the suspended water va- 
por, and second, because the duration of enforced contact 
between liquid’and dust—which is effected on the cylin- 
drical walls of the fan casing—is entirely too short to 
allow of a thorough absorption of the solid particles by 
the liquid fluid. Such process can only be executed with 
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Fig. 5.—Gas Clean'ng Plant for the Small Furnaces. 


a reasonable degree of efficiency, or, in other words, a 
fair degree of purity of the gas can be attained by ar- 
ranging several fans, at least three, in series, so that 
the gas mixture has to pass through all of these in suc- 
cession, thereby finding time for gradually cooling down. 
The cycle of action in such combinations and their defici- 
encies as regards floor space, water consumption and 
power required will be discussed later. 

After passing through these washers the surplus gas 
which, of course, has suffered considerable contraction on 
account of the cooling process, is discharged into two dif- 
ferent mains, G and H, of which the first leads to the 
boilers, the other to the gas engine plant. As can be 
seen in Fig. 1, all pipings of the gas cleaning plant con- 
nect symmetrically to both furnaces in order that the 
single apparatus may be shut down and by-passed for 
purposes of cleaning or repairs, without thereby impair- 
ing to a great extent the regular and uniform working 
of the furnace plant. The fans F are connected to the 
gas conducting pipe as shown in Fig. 3, which gives a 
front elevation, plan and side elevation of the particular 
part under discussion. Each fan has a separate inlet 
pipe coming down from the common gas main, and which 
can be closed by a valve. From the fans the gas proceeds 
to a dry scrubber, J, the inner construction of which is 
shown in Fig. 4. The gas entering the scrubber first 
dashes against the walls, built of vertical channel beams, 
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which are superimposed as shown in Fig. 4 in detail, and 
which serve to retain the major part of the water and 
dust. Two reversed funnels placed in the upper part of 
the scrubber are to complete further the drying process. 
There is another connection made between the vertical 
downcomers K and the dry scrubber J through pipe L 
and valves, which allows the by-passing of the gas around 
the fan if so desired. All gate valves employed in the 
cleaning system are of 36 in. size except the valves of the 
fans I* and F*, which are 42 in. Three-phase current 
motors are used to drive all fans except F*, which is 
driven by a direct current motor. 

Fig. 5 shows the cleaning plant for the gas coming 
from the two 300-ton furnaces, which differs from the 
other plant in so far as employing no separate cooling 
towers. The gas coming from the dust catcher A is cooled 
by 12 water spraying nozzles in the overflow pipe, whence 
it enters the large settling chamber B. On its way to 
the vertical downcomers it is further washed by 26 water 
spraying nozzles in the horizontal pipe and then proceeds 
to the fans, whence it is distributed to boilers and gas 
engines, respectively, in the manner described. 


Purity of the Cleaned Gas, 


According to an official statement made by the Lack- 
nuwanna staff some time ago, the degree of purity of the 
gas that can be reached with this cleaning plant was 
shown by its contents of from 0.0438 to 0.934 gram (0.6638 
to 0.524 grains) of dust per cubic meter (35.314 cu. ft.). 

It is interesting to observe how often and how widely 
practical results differ from theoretical assumptions. since 
at a recent expert investigation made by Professor Lucke 
of Columbia University on the plant under discussion, to 
determine the origin of the various troubles that were 
experienced in the operation of the Lackawanna gas en- 
gines, the alarming fact was revealed that in the course 
of one month’s time as much as 10 Ib. of solid dust had 
settled down on the inlet valves of the engines, leaving 
aside the quantity that accumulates in other parts of the 
combustion chamber and inlet pipes. 

Notwithstanding this extraordinary condition and 
other difficulties presented in the particular case referred 
to, by the inability of the operating staff and their un- 
willingness to learn from the experience of competent 
authorities and to change their inadequate methods of 
working, the engines kept running quite satisfactorily, 
which is an extraordinary and unique performance under 
the conditions outlined. It was also confirmed that the 
frequent breakdowns that were encountered, as, for in- 
stance, the cracking of cylinder heads, of which one had 
to be replaced in the plant every month on the average, 
were due not to deficiencies in the engine system—of 
which several thousand horsepower do continuous sery- 
ice in Continental iron works—but primarily to the em- 
ployment of inferior materials and methods of casting, 
so that it is safe to say that no other prime mover would 
stand a similar bad treatment and similar severe stresses 
as does the gas engine plant in question. 

Reference to this is made to show that the criticisms 
of gas engine opponents are absolutely ill founded when 
directed against the working process or the constructive 
principles of the internal combustion engine as a prime 
mover, but that they are entirely justified to decry the 
negligent attitude of the manufacturers of gas engines 
and appliances toward the all important question of gas 
cleaning. No matter how well constructed a power plant 
may be, nor how elaborate the design of the prime 
movers employed, it must invariably suffer from break- 
downs if we fail to subject the working medium to a 
thorough treatment of purification before allowing it to 
enter the engine, regardless of whether steam, water or 
gas be employed. 

(To be continued.) 
—————_3--- oe ————_——_ 


The insurance loss on the Palace Hotel Building in 
San Francisco has been adjusted at $1,302,610, and the 
insurance companies will be called upon to pay $1,265.000, 
the amount for which the building was insured. This is 
said to have been the largest loss upon a single risk ever 
adjusted in this country. 
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A New Sterling Grinder. 

To take the place of the old style grinders, the ma- 
chine illustrated, which has several new and desirable 
features, has been brought out by the Sterling Emery 
Wheel Mfg. Company, Tiffin, Ohio. It is known as the 
No. 4 grinder, and can be arranged to belt from under- 
neath the floor when desired, or may be driven from an 
overhead countershaft of the type shown with it in the 
illustration. The cone pulley on the spindle has two 
steps, 5 and 3% in. in diameter; respectively, by 314 in. 
long. The total length of the spindle is 32 in., the dis- 
tance between the wheels being 21 in. Within the bear- 
ings the spindle is 1% in. in diameter, and between the 
flanges 114 in. in diameter. The bearings are 6 in. long. 
and are provided with self-oiling boxes having large oil 
reservoirs. The machine occupies a floor space of 25 x 
21 in., and its hight from the floor to the center of the 


spindle is 35 in. The machine is adapted to carry two 





The New No. 4 Grinder Built by the Sterling Emery Wheel Mfg 
Company, Tiffin, Ohio, 


3 X 16 in. emery wheels, and weighs complete, including 
the countershaft, 530 Ib. The countershaft has 34% x % 
in. tight and loose pulleys, and 11 and 12 x 8% in. cone 
pulleys. It is intended to run at a speéd of 450 rev. 
per min. 

a 

Brighton Alloy.—The S. Obermayer Company, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, and Pittsburgh, after practical experiments 
with foundry iron, has brought out an alloy named 
Brighton Alloy, to meet the requirements of foundrymen 
for positive, quick and safe return of mixtures of iron 
to their normal state, without the expense attached or 
delays of procuring the grades of irons to produce the 
same results. This alloy is added to the iron in the cupola, 
or the molten metal in the ladle (knowing the component 
parts of the iron to be treated). It is possible to vary 
the character of the metal to a nicety in regard to soft- 
ness, strength and solidity, and of each individual ladle 
as it is taken from the cupola. This alloy is a perfect 
deoxidizer, producing soft, solid semisteel castings with 
the addition of from 15 to 40 per cent. steel scrap, varying 
according to the character of the castings to be made. 
The alloy for cupola use is termed No. 1 Brighton Alloy, 
and for ladle use No. 2 Brighton Alloy Chip. The small 
proportions to be used, and the fact of being able to use 
lower grades of iron, or a higher percentage of scrap in 
the mixture, giving the foundryman absolute control of 
his iron for the varied work it is required for, is much 
in favor of its becoming a standard article in foundry 
practice. 

—_————_- 

The Central Iron & Steel Company is completing its 
plans to handle metal direct from its Paxton furnaces at 
Harrisburg, Pa. The system will probably be put into 
service this fall wher the company’s No, 2 Paxton fur- 
nace resumes operations. 
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The Robertson Double Power Saw. 

Where economy of floor space is a consideration the 
machine illustrated is especially desirable, since it em- 
bodies two power saws in the space usually occupied by 
a single saw. It is a new product of The Robertson 
Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and in its construction 
there are two complete machines, each having a capacity 
of 5x5 in. The column or base is a single casting of 
box pattern. The pulley shaft is mounted in a long bear- 
ing cast on the back, and carries at its outer end tight 
and loose pulleys for a 2-in. belt. The inner end has a 
cut gear which meshes with idler pinions engaging with 
gear teeth on the peripheries of the crank disks. The 
crank pins on these disks are connected with their re- 
spective saw frames by connecting rods. Each frame is 
supported on a carriage mounted on a large hub bearing 


A New Vertical Double Power Saw Built by the Robertson Mfg. 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


which is a part of the back casting. Levers extending 
through the opposite ends of the column are connected 
with the corresponding idler pinions brackets for en- 
gaging and disengaging the drive from the driving gear 
to the crank disks. Each is worked independently of 
the other and stops its saw automatically when the cut 
is completed. 

The arrangement is such that a 4-in. bar can be cut on 
one saw and a 1-in. bar on the other, or other sizes as 
desired and vice versa. While the next bar is being set 
the frame is put back to the starting position, and a 
grip holds it automatically until ready to start. The 
vises are bolted to the top of the base and are ar- 
ranged to swivel to various angles. The top is planed 
and all parts are machined. 

The machine is 31 in. high and occupies a floor space 
of 12x 33 in., with its 10-in. pulleys. 

—_-— --- ~~ 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company’s Water 
Supply. 


John Birkinbine, consulting engineer, Odd Fellows’ 
Temple, Philadelphia, Pa., has favored us with a copy of 
an interesting report made by him on the water supply 
of the Minnequa Works at Pueblo, Colo. The report, 
which is addressed to F. J. Hearne, president of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, treats of the importance 
of liberal supplies of water for industries, water condi- 
tions in Colorado generally (where the annual rainfall 
averages but 16 in.), and the special scheme decided upon 
to supply the Minnequa Works. 

When the iron and steel industry at Pueblo was in- 
augurated, in 1881, dependence was upon an artificial 
lake of 450,000,000 gal. capacity, covering 185 acress (now 
designated as Colorado Fuel & Iron Company reservoir 
No. 1), located about a mile from the plant; the lake be- 
ing supplied by a ditch line about 12 miles long, draw- 
ing water from the St. Charles, a tributary of the Ar- 
kansas River. The company subsequently bought water 
rights—that is, purchased the right to take a specific 
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number of “second feet” from the Arkansas River— 
but failing to appreciate that the industry would ulti- 
mately grow to great proportions, these rights were un- 
fortunately sacrificed. As the iron and steel works devel 
oped at Pueblo, it became necessary to procure a larger 
water supply, and for this purpose two storage reservoirs 
—one of 500,000,000 gal. (designated as reservoir No. 2), 
covering 190 acres, and one of 1,000,000,000 gal. capacity 
(designated as reservoir No. 3), covering 298 acres 

were constructed upon the plains 4 miles from the works, 
the last two being connected by another and larger ditch 
6 miles in length, and a natural water course 5 miles 
long, to convey storm water from the St. Charles River. 
These reservoirs, however, are solely dependent upon 
storm water, with the exception that No. 2 received a 
limited amount of water from the original St. Charles 
ditch. This dependence was too uncertain for an indus- 
try of the present magnitude of the Minnequa Works, 
and a more comprehensive scheme was determined upon. 

The scheme includes the utilization of a 5,674,000,000 
gal. storage reservoir constructed by the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company 6 miles from Leadville, close to the 
snow covered mountains near the headwaters of the 
Arkansas River, to supplement water rights on the Ar- 
kansas River purchased to supply the works with the 
quantity required. The accumulated water, when needed. 
is to be discharged from the reservoir to the bed of the 
Arkansas River and permitted to flow for 130 miles to 
a point where it is diverted by a low dam into a conduit 
some 38 miles in length, which will convey the water 
(less the percentage determined by the State engineer) 
into reservoirs Nos. 1, 2 and 3. It is stated that quite 
tedious legal proceedings were necessary to secure the 
water rights, one of the preliminaries being the formal] 
notification in person of 2570 possible objectors who 
might have had reason to anticipate that the diversion 
of water would interfere with their vested rights. The 
great bulk of the water will not be consumed, but after 
passing through the works will flow to the country below 
Pueblo, to be used for irrigation. 

Hundreds of miles of actual survey were run in se- 
curing the data necessary. Hydrographical, topographical 
and geological conditions, the character of surface and 
surface cover, and the water allotments on different trib- 
utaries of the Arkansas River. the present demands of 
the Minnequa steel plant and its future possibilities, all 
received careful attention. The survey required and the 
construction work in progress were and are under the 
direction of R. M. Hosea, chief engineer of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, the field work being in direct 
charge of W. M. Porter, assistant chief engineer. After 
the various sources had been examined, different routes 
surveyed and general estimates prepared, the entire sub- 
ject was taken up by a commission appointed by the 
president of the company, and composed of himself and 
his assistant, the general manager of the Minnequa plant 
and his chief engineer, the chief engineer of the company 
and his assistant, the then State engineer of Colorado, 
the assistant attorney of the company, and John Birkin- 
bine as consulting engineer. This commission united in 
a report approving the above described plan under which 
the water supply is being constructed as being the most 
desirable, and specifications were prepared upon which 
competitive bids were obtained. ‘The prospective demands 
of the Minnequa Works were fixed by the commission at 
50,000,000 gal. of water daily, and the works are planned 
to supply this quantity. 


—_—_2+-o——___— 


No La Belle-Wheeling Consolidation.—We can state 
on the highest authority that press reports to the effect 
that the interests of the La Belle Iron Works, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, and the Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va., are to be consolidated is untrue. It is 
believed the report emanated from stock brokers in the 
Wheeling district with the view of advancing stock 
prices, the stock of both being listed on the Wheeling 
Exchange. Several of the directors of the La Belle Iron 
Works are also directors in the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Company, and, while such a consolidation may be fa- 
vored by certain interests, nothing definite looking to a 
merger of the two companies has been done. 
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G. E. Variable Speed Motors. 


A line of variable speed commutating pole motors par 
ticularly intended for driving machine tools, hoists, &e., 





Fig. 1—The Type CQC General Electric Commutating Pole 
Motor. 


and which will give an increased output from a given 
motor frame, is being placed on the market by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. The larger 
sizes of this new line of motors are designated as the 
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used in places where flying particles of dirt are likely to 
injure the machine, the bearing brackets are fitted with 
perforated handhole covers, which protect the motor, and 
at the same time allow free circulation of air through the 
windings. Solid handhole covers can be supplied when 
it is necessary to entirely inclose the motor. The capac 
ity of motors under such circumstances, however, will be 
somewhat reduced owing to the decrease in ventilation. 

The CQC motor, combining as it does the compactness 
and the general efficiency of the CQ type of motor, to- 
gether with the advantages accruing from the use of the 
commutating pole, is particularly suitable for individual 
variable speed machine tool drive. It is small in diam- 
eter, comparatively short along the shaft and substantial 
in construction. All these qualities make it an ideal 
motor for driving lathes, as it can be mounted on the 
top, bottom or side of the driven machine. Similarly, the 
commutating pole type CLC motor is suitable for the 
larger classes of machine tool work as well as for ordin- 
ary commercial requirements. Type CQC motors range in 
size from 5 to 20 hp., and the CLC motors are built in 
capacities up to and including 130 hp. 


Oe 


Soft Graphite Made Electrically. 





After six years of experimental work and research, 
Edward G. Acheson, Niagara Falls, N. Y.. announces that 
he has discovered a process for making unctuous or soft 
graphite. Up to this time the graphite made by the In- 
ternational Acheson Company has been known as hard 
graphite, and it has been applied to a field not entered by 
the natural graphites, such as in the manufacture of 
electrodes, as a battery filler and as a paint pigment. 





Fig. 2.—The CLC Motor with Armature and Front Cover Removed, Showing the Commutating Poles. 


CLC type and the smaller sizes as type CQC. Fig. 1 
shows an exterior view of one of the latter, and Fig. 2 
shows an unassembled view of one of the former. 

As can be seen from the illustrations, the commutating 
poles in these new machines are placed between the 
main field poles, and are so wound that they are excited 
by a portion of the main current. The main field is 
usually provided with an ordinary shunt winding, but 
may be also compound wound when service conditions 
require. The commutating poles provide a magnetic field 
of sufficient intensity to neutralize the effect of the cur- 
rent in the armature coils which are short circuited dur- 
ing commutation. Sparkless commutation at all loads 
within the speed range specified is thus obtained. As the 
action of these poles is reversible the motors can be run 
equally well in either direction. Not only does the addi- 
tion of the commutating poles improve the operating con- 
ditions of the motors, but the new machines can be oyper- 
ated at a higher output over a wider speed range, so that 
greater power is concentrated in a small size frame. 

The mechanical details of construction of the new 
line of motors are similar to those of the CL and CQ mo- 
tors made by the same company. In the CLC motor the field 
frames are of cast iron, while in the smaller size CQC 
type they are of steel. Both types of motors are so con- 
structed that, by turning the bearing brackets through 90 
or 180 degrees relatively to the frame, the machines 
can be mounted on the wall or ceiling. Where motors are 


The soft graphite will be used as a lubricant, a stove 
polish and also for coating gunpowder, for such powder 
is tumbled in graphite to coat or face it. It will also be 
used for electrotyping. 

As it can be manufactured at comparatively low cost 
it is expected that the new soft graphite will become a 
succesful competitor of natural graphite. The Niagara 
soft graphite will always be uniform, the product of the 
experimental furnaces having been very satisfactory. A 
furnace opened on Friday, Atgust 24, contained 1200 Ib. 
of fine quality. It is worthy of note that Mr. Acheson 
has given the world carborundum, the hardest known 
abrasive, and now he has discovered a very soft graphite 
that will compete with oils and grease as a lubricant, 
both wonderful products coming from electric furnaces. 
Mr. Acheson predicts that within a few years the manu- 
facture of artificial graphite will be the largest industry 
at Niagara Falls. 


——— ——_ <>< ___- ——— 


The Youngstown Engineering Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, in addition to its other products, has taken up the 
manufacture of rods, heavy bolts and light forgings. E. 
C. Meyers, for several years with the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Company, has charge of this department. Mr. 
Meyers is the designer of two machines for making these 
products that have been installed in the plant. 
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The By-Product Coke Industry. 


The larger place of the by-product coke oven in the 
United States is indicated by the record of the coke in- 
dustry for 1905. From retort coke ovens the output was 
8,462,348 net tons last year, as against 2,608,229 tons in 
1904. Yet 1905 did not quite measure up to the propor- 
tion of by-product coke produced in the preceding year. 
The percentage was 10.74, as compared with 11 per cent. 
in 1904, 7.4 per cent. in 1903 and 5.5 per cent. in 1902. 
Gauging the retort oven movement by the number of 
ovens building, there was a marked subsidence in 1905. 
Against 832 by-product ovens building at the close of 
1904, out of a total of 4,430 then under construction, the 
number was 417 out of a total of 4751 at the close of 
1905, a numerical reduction of 50 per cent., and a decline 
from 18.8 per cent. of the total to 8.8 per cent. 

The progress of by-product coke seems to be in waves. 
A large building movement such as that which added 940 
ovens at the Lackawanna Steel Company’s plant at Buf- 
falo is rare. The success of the earlier plants has been 
well enough attested by the fact that nearly all have been 
increased, in most cases being doubled; but the interests 
committed by heavy investments to the beehive oven are 
not forsaking it. While the exhaustion of Connellsville 
fuel has been a subject of discussion in recent years, the 
coals of the Connellsville basin, and adjoining Pennsy!l- 
vania fields, as well as those of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, will be the backbone of the metallurgical fuel sup- 
ply of the country for many years to come. The fact 
that gases escape into the air that might be utilized in 
the production of tar, ammonia and other substances may 
strike the visitor to the coke ovens as proof of the waste- 
fulness of the manufacturing method, but that does not 
signify that there would be economy in the substitution of 
the by-product oven on a large scale where coal is coked 
at or near the mine, and with the cost of the by-product 
oven eight or nine times that of the beehive oven. So, 
while our consuls in Burope, learning of German and 
Belgian practice, will continue to make the discovery that 
useful gases are being wasted in enormous volumes by 
our beehive ovens, and an occasional newspaper or maga- 
zine writer will point our coke manufacturers to the way 
of profit, there will continue to be the same discrimina- 
tion in the erection of by-product plant that has marked 
the course of that industry thus far. 

It is well recognized by the builders of by-product 
ovens that their profitable employment depends on a not 
too rapid development of the industry. The ability of 
the United States to absorb the by-products is a matter 
that has already demanded careful consideration. If the 
market for tar and ammonia be glutted, prices, will fall 
to a point at which the profit in their manufacture at 
coke plants will disappear. The profitable disposal of 
illuminating gas, moreover, depends upon proximity to 
cities. Already there has been important progress in en- 
larging the yield of by-products and the process of manu- 
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facture has been carried considerably farther than the 
crude state, at the original distilling plant. The estab- 
lishment of a chemical industry, which shall utilize the 
by-products of tar, as is done in Germany, and supply the 
domestic demand for aniline dyes and other articles now 
imported at an enormous annual outlay, is a development 
from which much may be expected in time. 

Meanwhile the advance of the by-product oven in 
metallurgical lines will be chiefly in connection with 
plants built at a distance from coal mines, and whose 
location is dictated by low cost of ore transportation. 
With important coking coals largely preempted by steel 
making interests, to whom the most economical produc- 
tion is with their extensive beehive plants, the by-prod- 
uct oven’s natural alliance in the immediate future will 
be with furnaces producing irons for foundries and iron 
rolling mills, as well as merchant furnaces producing steel- 
making iron. But more important than the metallurgical 
field is that which awaits the by-product oven in sup- 
plying smokeless fuel as well as illuminating gas to large 
cities. Not only the well defined limits of the anthra- 
cite coal supply but the growing public feeling on the 
subject of smoke prevention will lead to an increasing 
use of coke for domestic fuel. The economies attending 
the manufacture of this coke in by-product ovens and the 
city market that will be found for the gases, not only 
for illumination but for power, make the combination 
one that will have increasing attraction for capital. 

cccinniatsnisaliiliiiilemainintis 


Getting Rid of Old Machine Tools. 


AGE 


The depleted stocks of machine tools, new and old, 
are giving many users of this class of machinery the op- 
portunity to get rid of old tools, replacing them with 
modern machines. Usually it is almost impossible to 
dispose of old machine tools unless they are practically 
given away. Frequently they remain for years in a 
storehouse, awaiting the opportunity to sell to advantage, 
until they are practically forgotten. Instances are re- 
ported where such cast off tools have been disposed of 
under present market conditions at prices which would 
have been deemed impossible at any other time in the 
history of the machine tool business. To-day all that the 
manufacturer needs to do to get a customer for old ma- 
chines is to notify a dealer, and within a few days a 
favorable reply is received. 

Even at present high prices for new machinery the 
replacing of old machines frequently becomes an economy 
when comparison is made with past experience during 
periods when machine tool prices were low, the money 
received for the old machines making up for the dif- 
ference in prices for the new tools. Of course in con- 
nection with the replacing of old machines for new 
come the economy of the more modern machinery, the 
greater volume of production and the correspondingly de- 
creased cost of production, especially in the reduction of 
the labor charge. This is a recognized principle of manu- 
facturing, but it is not always possible for the manu- 
facturer to put the principle into practice for financial 
reasons. To-day every one is prosperous, and the outlook 
is such that manufacturers believe they can count upon 
continued good business and the profits which will re- 
sult from it. 

Much of the buying of new equipment on the part of 
users of machine tools is with the purpose of increasing 
the capacity of existing plant by replacing old machines 
with others of greater productiveness, and it is in connec- 
tion with these purchases that the element of prices for 
discarded machines becomes a more or less important 
consideration. The machinery dealers can afford to make 
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substantial concessions on prices by deducting the allow- 








ance for the old machinery, knowing that they can soon 
turn the tools into cash. In fact they are usually hungry 
for many types and sizes of machine tools, their stocks 
being almost entirely depleted and inquiries from prob- 
able customers being frequent. When the time comes 
that the machine tool industry returns to its former nor- 
mal condition, second-hand machinery must slump first 
of all, and those manufacturers who intend to improve 
their plants by bettering their machine equipment will 
doubtless be wise if they take advantage of the second- 
hand machinery market as it exists to-day. 


—s-o__—_ 


Ineffectiveness of Night Work. 


The modern cost system, coupled with lessons taught 
by experience, is responsible for the fact that in many 
lines of manufacture, in which skill is an important ele- 
ment, employers avoid to the greatest possible extent the 
running of their works overtime or with night shifts. 
Formerly, during times of great demand, most works ran 
with night gangs, on the theory that production could be 
increased correspondingly with the additional number of 
hours worked above the regular day’s schedule. While 
it was well recognized that practice did not work out ac- 
cording to theory, there was little realization of the 
actual difference between shop production during a night 
hour as compared to a day hour. The cost system put 
the matter beyond a possibility of doubt, demonstrating 
that the difference in production is really very large. 

Of course where production depends wholly on the 
number of hours which a machine operates, night work 
may be as profitable as day work. Automatic machinery 
will produce as much by night as by day, and frequently 
one finds that this class of production is maintained 
night and day, power being bought, if necessary, for the 
purpose of running motors, in order that the shop en- 
gines may be idle. Coarser products, where brute 
strength or elementary skill is the chief element in the 
make-up of the workman, may be advantageously manu- 
factured at night, though the production is seldom that of 
a day force. But when it comes to such labor that the 
skill of the operator is the chief factor of production, or 
at least a very important factor, then the showing of 
night labor is much less satisfactory. In the machine 
tool shop or in other works building machinery, night 
work has been shown to be unprofitable, though it may 
be necessary to resort to it at times in order to meet 
some particular demand upon the manufacturer’s produc- 
tive resources. The same thing is true of overtime work. 
As the head of one of the largest machine too] manufac- 
turing concerns in the country has put it, overtime work 
may be employed with profit during a short period “ to get 
the manufacturer over a hill, but when it comes to trying 
to maintain the business on a plateau above the plain of 
normal maximum production then the longer hours do 
not pay.” 

Men cannot and will not do the same work at night 
as they do in the day time. They have not the same 
energy ; they are not living the natural existence, for, by 
reversing the periods of waking hours and sleep when 
they are not accustomed to it the normal poise is upset. 
Men working nights are very apt to take insufficient sleep. 
The usual practice of working them 12 hours a night for 
five nights, thus making up the 60-hr. week, leaves the 
time from Saturday morning to Monday evening at their 
free disposal, and they then usually return to the nor- 
mal hours of rest, sleeping Saturday and Sunday nights 
and keeping awake from Monday morning, through the 
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day and thence on through the working hours of Monday 
night, with drowsiness and lethargy as the natural re- 
sult. Overtime workers wear out after a short time, and 
must be permitted to recuperate. 

Presuming that a high class workman takes the best 
of care of himself while working nights, admitting that 
he works the best he is capable of doing during his night 
hours, he cannot accomplish so much and so good work on 
the average as in the day time. The light is not so good 
as daylight; he has normally less energy, as any one can 
observe in the difference of appearance of a night force 
or a day force entering the works at 6 o’clock in the 
evening or at 7 o’clock in the morning; there is not the 
same keenness of the senses; neither the eye nor the 
brain has the same perception. The maste~ of the instru- 
ment or the tool is not at his best. With the less skilled 
or less conscientious workman the difference is even 
more marked. He spoils more work, and does it not only 
less carefully but less rapidly. He is more likely to shirk 
under the night foreman than during the daytime, when 
the eyes of the superintendent are apt to fall upon him, or 
the employer himself may chance to pass by. He is more 
prone to fail to report for duty, led away by the allure- 
ments of an evening’s pleasure. 

Putting the deadly test of the cost system upon the 
night force, and the difference as compared to the day 
force is very important, so much so that, in some in- 
stances, the night force may be said to operate as an 
expense rather than as a source of profit. It is difficult 
to get the best men to work nights, during a period in the 
labor market which goes with a demand great enough to 
make night work necessary. To-day two complete and 
entirely capable working forces in a machine shop would 
be well nigh impossible, for there are more than enough 
places for good men during the daytime. Even very high 
wages could hardly accomplish the getting together of a 
night gang as capable as would be required to bring 
about the best possible results. 

One Eastern company tried the experiment of putting 
its best workmen in a night force and filled their places 
during the day with the best that could be obtained. 
The experiment was abandoned because it was demon- 
strated that the good men did not produce the same work 
they did during the day, nor so much of it, and, of course, 
their substitutes during the day were inferior in skill, yet 
it was considered more profitable to work the good men in 
this combination than to trust the less reliable and less 
skillful mechanics in the night force. It was proved that 
the night gang did not pay, excepting as a bridge upon 
which to pass over an unusual emergency of orders. Were 
the reverse true, if forces of men could be got together 
to form two complete and nearly equally effective forces, 
then the machine too] market would be less afflicted witht 
delays in deliveries. But even with an ideal corps of 
mechanics the profit of the night force would be much less 
than that of the day men. 


we 


The molders and coremakers employed in the foun- 
dries at Youngstown and vicinity went out on a strike 
August 25. The men demand an increase of wages and 
union shops. The molders have been working under a 
$3 minimum day rate and the coremakers have been re- 
ceiving $2.75. By the new wage scale demanded the 
molders would receive $3.50 per day and the coremakers 
$3. The foundry owners are nearly all members of the 
Youngstown Manufacturers’ Association. This organ- 
ization is local and not a part of the National Founders’ 
Association, but is closely affiliated with the National 
Metal Trades’ Association. No statement has been issued 
as to the number of men out on strike, but all the prom- 
inent foundries in the district named above are idle. 
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The By-Product Coke Industry. 


j 


The larger place of the by-product coke oven in the 
United States is indicated by the record of the coke in- 
dustry for 1905. From retort coke ovens the output was 
8,462,348 net tons last year, as against 2,608,229 tons in 
1904. Yet 1905 did not quite measure up to the propor- 
tion of by-product coke produced in the preceding year. 
The percentage was 10.74, as compared with 11 per cent. 
in 1904, 7.4 per cent. in 1903 and 5.5 per cent. in 1902. 
Gauging the retort oven movement by the number of 
ovens building, there was a marked subsidence in 1905. 
Against 832 by-product ovens building at the close of 
1904, out of a total of 4,430 then under construction, the 
number was 417 out of a total of 4751 at the close of 
1905, a numerical reduction of 50 per cent., and a decline 
from 18.8 per cent. of the total to 8.8 per cent. 

The progress of by-product coke seems to be in waves. 
A large building movement such as that which added 940 
ovens at the Lackawanna Steel Company’s plant at Buf- 
falo is rare. The success of the earlier plants has been 
well enough attested by the fact that nearly all have been 
increased, in most cases being doubled; but the interests 
committed by heavy investments to the beehive oven are 
not forsaking it. Whiie the exhaustion of Connellsville 
fuel has been a subject of discussion in recent years, the 
coals of the Connellsville basin, and adjoining Pennsy!l- 
vania fields, as well as those of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, will be the backbone of the metallurgical fuel sup- 
ply of the country for many years to come. The fact 
that gases escape into the air that might be utilized in 
the production of tar, ammonia and other substances may 
strike the visitor to the coke ovens as proof of the waste- 
fulness of the manufacturing method, but that does not 
signify that there would be economy in the substitution of 
the by-product oven on a large scale where coal is coked 
at or near the mine, and with the cost of the by-product 
oven eight or nine times that of the beehive oven. So, 
while our consuls in Europe, learning of German and 
Belgian practice, will continue to make the discovery that 
useful gases are being wasted in enormous volumes by 
our beehive ovens, and an occasional newspaper or maga- 
zine writer will point our coke manufacturers to the way 
of profit, there will continue to be the same discrimina- 
tion in the erection of by-product plant that has marked 
the course of that industry thus far. 

It is well recognized by the builders of by-product 
ovens that their profitable employment depends on a not 
too rapid development of the industry. The ability of 
the United States to absorb the by-products is a matter 
that has already demanded careful consideration. If the 
market for tar and ammonia be glutted, prices, will fall 
to a point at which the profit in their manufacture at 
coke plants will disappear. The profitable disposal of 
illuminating gas, moreover, depends upon proximity to 
cities. Already there has been important progress in en- 
larging the yield of by-products and the process of manu- 
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facture has been carried considerably farther than the 
crude state, at the original distilling plant. The estab- 
lishment of a chemical industry, which shall utilize the 
by-products of tar, as is done in Germany, and supply the 
domestic demand for aniline dyes and other articles now 
imported at an enormous annual outlay, is a development 
from which much may be expected in time. 

Meanwhile the advance of the by-product oven in 
metallurgical lines will be chiefly in connection with 
plants built at a distance from coal mines, and whose 
location is dictated by low cost of ore transportation. 
With important coking coals largely preempted by steel 
making interests, to whom the most economical produc- 
tion is with their extensive beehive plants, the by-prod- 
uct oven’s natural alliance in the immediate future will 
be with furnaces producing irons for foundries and iron 
rolling mills, as well as merchant furnaces producing steel- 
making iron. But more important than the metallurgical 
field is that which awaits the by-product oven in sup- 
plying smokeless fuel as well as illuminating gas to large 
cities. Not only the well defined limits of the anthra- 
cite coal supply but the growing public feeling on the 
subject of smoke prevention will lead to an increasing 
use of coke for domestic fuel. The economies attending 
the manufacture of this coke in by-product ovens and the 
city market that will be found for the gases, not only 
for illumination but for power, make the combination 
one that will have increasing attraction for capital. 

nema 


Getting Rid of Old Machine Tools. 


The depleted stocks of machine tools, new and old, 
are giving many users of this class of machinery the op- 
portunity to get rid of old tools, replacing them with 
modern machines. Usually it is almost impossible to 
dispose of old machine tools unless they are practically 
given away. Frequently they remain for years in a 
storehouse, awaiting the opportunity to sell to advantage, 
until they are practically forgotten. Instances are re- 
ported where such cast off tools have been disposed of 
under present market conditions at prices which would 
have been deemed impossible at any other time in the 
history of the machine tool business. To-day all that the 
manufacturer needs to do to get a customer for old ma- 
chines is to notify a dealer, and within a few days a 
favorable reply is received. 

Even at present high prices for new machinery the 
replacing of old machines frequently becomes an economy 
when comparison is made with past experience during 
periods when machine tool prices were low, the money 
received for the old machines making up for the dif- 
ference in prices for the new tools. Of course in con- 
nection with the replacing of old machines for new 
come the economy of the more modern machinery, the 
greater volume of production and the correspondingly de- 
creased cost of production, especially in the reduction of 
the labor charge. This is a recognized principle of manu- 
facturing, but it is not always possible for the manu- 
facturer to put the principle into practice for financial 
reasons, To-day every one is prosperous, and the outlook 
is such that manufacturers believe they can count upon 
continued good business and the profits which will re- 
sult from it. 

Much of the buying of new equipment on the part of 
users of machine tools is with the purpose of increasing 
the capacity of existing plant by replacing old machines 
with others of greater productiveness, and it is in connec- 
tion with these purchases that the element of prices for 
discarded machines becomes a more or less important 
consideration. The machinery dealers can afford to make 
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substantial concessions on prices by deducting the allow- 
unce for the old machinery, knowing that they can soon 
turn the tools into cash. In fact they are usually hungry 
for many types and sizes of machine tools, their stocks 
being almost entirely depleted and inquiries from prob- 
able customers being frequent. When the time comes 
that the machine tool industry returns to its former nor- 
mal condition, second-hand machinery must slump first 
of all, and those manufacturers who intend to improve 
their plants by bettering their machine equipment will 
doubtless be wise if they take advantage of the second- 
hand machinery market as it exists to-day. 


—_—--_ oe 


Ineffectiveness of Night Work. 


The modern cost system, coupled with lessons taught 
by experience, is responsible for the fact that in many 
lines of manufacture, in which skill is an important ele- 
ment, employers avoid to the greatest possible extent the 
running of their works overtime or with night shifts. 
Formerly, during times of great demand, most works ran 
with night gangs, on the theory that production could be 
increased correspondingly with the additional number of 
hours worked above the regular day’s schedule. While 
it was well recognized that practice did not work out ac- 
cording to theory, there was little realization of the 
actual difference between shop production during a night 
hour as compared to a day hour. The cost system put 
the matter beyond a possibility of doubt, demonstrating 
that the difference in production is really very large. 

Of course where production depends wholly on the 
number of hours which a machine operates, night work 
may be as profitable as day work. Automatic machinery 
will produce as much by night as by day, and frequently 
one finds that this class of production is maintained 
night and day, power being bought, if necessary, for the 
purpose of running motors, in order that the shop en- 
gines may be idle. Coarser products, where brute 
strength or elementary skill is the chief element in the 
make-up of the workman, may be advantageously manu- 
factured at night, though the production is seldom that of 
a day force. But when it comes to such labor that the 
skill of the operator is the chief factor of production, or 
at least a very important factor, then the showing of 
night labor is much less satisfactory. In the machine 
tool shop or in other works building machinery, night 
work has been shown to be unprofitable, though it may 
be necessary to resort to it at times in order to meet 
some particular demand upon the manufacturer’s produc- 
tive resources. The same thing is true of overtime work. 
As the head of one of the largest machine tool manufac- 
turing concerns in the country has put it, overtime work 
may be employed with profit during a short period “ to get 
the manufacturer over a hill, but when it comes to trying 
to maintain the business on a plateau above the plain of 
normal maximum production then the longer hours do 
not pay.” 

Men cannot and will not do the same work at night 
as they do in the day time. They have not the same 
energy ; they are not living the natural existence, for, by 
reversing the periods of waking hours and sleep when 
they are not accustomed to it the normal poise is upset. 
Men working nights are very apt to take insufficient sleep. 
The usual practice of working them 12 hours a night for 
five nights, thus making up the 60-hr. week, leaves the 
time from Saturday morning to Monday evening at their 
free disposal, and they then usually return to the nor- 
mal hours of rest, sleeping Saturday and Sunday nights 
and keeping awake from Monday morning, through the 
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day and thence on through the working hours of Monday 
night, with drowsiness and lethargy as the natural re- 
sult. Overtime workers wear out after a short time, and 
must be permitted to recuperate. 

Presuming that a high class workman takes the best 
of care of himself while working nights, admitting that 
he works the best he is capable of doing during his night 
hours, he cannot accomplish so much and so good work on 
the average as in the day time. The light is not so good 
as daylight; he has normally less energy, as any one can 
observe in the difference of appearance of a night force 
or a day force entering the works at 6 o’clock in the 
evening or at 7 o’clock in the morning; there is not the 
same keenness of the senses; neither the eye nor the 
brain has the same perception. The maste~ of the instru- 
ment or the tool is not at his best. With the less skilled 
or less conscientious workman the difference is even 
more marked. He spoils more work, and does it not only 
less carefully but less rapidly. He is more likely to shirk 
under the night foreman than during the daytime, when 
the eyes of the superintendent are apt to fall upon him, or 
the employer himself may chance to pass by. He is more 
prone to fail to report for duty, led away by the allure- 
ments of an evening’s pleasure. 

Putting the deadly test of the cost system upon the 
night force, and the difference as compared to the day 
force is very important, so much so that, in some in- 
stances, the night force may be said to operate as an 
expense rather than as a source of profit. It is difficult 
to get the best men to work nights, during a period in the 
labor market which goes with a demand great enough to 
make night work necessary. To-day two complete and 
entirely capable working forces in a machine shop would 
be well nigh impossible, for there are more than enough 
places for good men during the daytime. Even very high 
wages could hardly accomplish the getting together of a 
night gang as capable as would be required to bring 
about the best possible results. 

One Eastern company tried the experiment of putting 
its best workmen in a night force and filled their places 
during the day with the best that could be obtained. 
The experiment was abandoned because it was demon- 
strated that the good men did not produce the same work 
they did during the day, nor so much of it, and, of course, 
their substitutes during the day were inferior in skill, yet 
it was considered more profitable to work the good men in 
this combination than to trust the less reliable and less 
skillful mechanics in the night force. It was proved that 
the night gang did not pay, excepting as a bridge upon 
which to pass over an unusual emergency of orders. Were 
the reverse true, if forces of men could be got together 
to form two complete and nearly equally effective forces, 
then the machine too] market would be less afflicted with 
delays in deliveries. But even with an ideal corps of 
mechanics the profit of the night force would be much less 
than that of the day men. 


——~-e—_—_—_ 


The molders and coremakers employed in the foun- 
dries at Youngstown and vicinity went out on a strike 
August 25. The men demand an increase of wages and 
union sheps. The molders have been working under a 
$3 minimum day rate and the coremakers have been re- 
ceiving $2.75. By the new wage scale demanded the 
molders would receive $3.50 per day and the coremakers 
$3. The foundry owners are nearly all members of the 
Youngstown Manufacturers’ Association. This organ- 
ization is local and not a part of the National Founders’ 
Association, but is closely affiliated with the National 
Metal Trades’ Association. No statement has been issued 
as to the number of men out on strike, but all the prom- 
inent foundries in the district named above are idle. 
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The Mining Engineers in Germany. 


German Hospitality. 


A goodly number of the members of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers who had been in attend- 
ance at the joint meeting with the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute in London accepted the invitation of the Verein 
deutscher Eisenhuettenleute to visit Duesseldorf and the 
works of the famous Rhenish Westphalian iron manu- 
facturing district. The people of the Rhine country have 
always been famous in Europe for their genial hospitality. 
They have a wonderful capacity both for serious, sus- 
tained work and for gayety and good cheer, and managed 
during the four days which their American guests spent 
with them to carry them to the point of exhaustion, al- 
though they were gravely advised that the programme 
had been arranged with liberal periods of rest. 

Although the visit was timed when the vacation period 
in Germany is at its hight and many of the leaders of 
industry were absent, yet a very considerable number 
of them made a sacrifice of their summer plans to wel- 
come the American guests. At the head of the reception 
committee was the president, Fr. Springorum, general 
manager of the Hoesch Steel Works at Dortmund, one 
of the famous plants of the district, supported by E. 
Schaltenbrand, president of the council of the Stahl- 
weks-Verband; H. Lueg, the head of the firm of Haniel 
& Lueg, manufacturers of machinery and the chief of a 
family owning very important coal and iron interests; 
August Thyssen, one of the most striking personalities in 
the German steel trade, whose firm owns among a series 
of works the modern plant known as Gewerkschaft Deut- 
scher Kaiser; Moritz Boeker, the largest manufacturer 
of special crucible steels in the Remscheid district; Gis- 
bert Gilhausen, a member of the board of directors of 
Fried. Krupp of Essen; Paul Reusch of the Gutehoff- 
nungs Huette; Heinrich Kamp of Phenix; Fr. Kintzle 
of Rothe Erde; Ottokar von Kraewel of the Rheinische 
Etahlwerke; C. Dahl of Deutscher Kaiser; Ernst 
Schiess, one of the leading makers of heavy machine tools 
in Germany; Max Meier, the general manager of the 
great Differdingen works in Luxemburg; Otto Knaudt of 
the Essen firm of plate and boiler makers; Fritz W. 
Luermann, the famous blast furnace engineer; Robert 
Klein of the Dahlbruch firm of builders of rolling mill 
machinery; Hugo Sach, a well-known inventor and en- 
gineer; and last but not least, Dr. E. Schroedter, the 
indefatigable secretary of the association, and his asso- 
ciate, Dr. W. Beumer, whose genial personality soars 
above his arduous duties as a member of the Reichstag 
and as secretary of the “Verein zur Wahrung der ge- 
meinsamen wirtschaft, Interessen in Rhineland und 
Westfalen,” and of the northwestern group of the “ Ver- 
ein deutscher Hisen-und Stahl-Industrieller.’” One of the 
honored guests, a delicate compliment to the American 
visitors, was the veteran metallurgist, teacher and author, 
Dr. Hermann Wedding of Berlin, an honorary member 
of both the American Institute of Mining Engineers and 
the Verein deutscher Eisenhuettenleute. 

At Duesseldorf. 

Since ten days had intervened between the close of the 
tour in England and Scotland and the beginning of the 
meeting at Duesseldorf, it was during the whole day of 
Monday, August 13, that the American engineers drifted 
into the charming German town. As a modern industrial 
city Duesseldorf is a splendid example of what German 
civie spirit is capable of achieving. Clean, orderly, with 
beautiful parks, splendid public institutions, exceedingly 
well managed public utilities, Duesseldorf holds out an 
ideal which many American communities, hardly younger, 
might well strive to attain. As an example of the busi- 
ness enterprise which does not neglect opportunities the 
fact may be noted that a private company built a Splendid 
bridge across the Rhine at Duesseldorf at a cost of about 
$3,000,000, and created a suburb on the other bank, ad- 
mirably laid out, substantially built,! and provided with 
adequate transportation facilities. As a real estate enter- 
prise, it is reported to have proven a very satisfactory 
venture. 


The Trip Down the Rhine, 


On Tuesday morning the party boarded a special 
Rhine steamer, and proceeded down the river, which at 
this part of its course is wide, with flat, low banks, care- 
fully conserved. The traffic on the river appears to be 
very heavy, and on both banks are many apparently 
flourishing industries whose transhipment facilities seem 
well worked out. Conspicuous among the plants under 
construction is a very large works for the manufacture 
of zinc white and of spelter, which the well-known firm 
of Grillo is completing. 

On the way down the river the boat passed under a 
very fine new bridge across the Rhine, which is being 
erected by the bridge department at Gustavsburg of the 
Augsburg & Nurnberg Company. The bridge, which con- 
nects Ruhrort and Homberg, is 2020 ft. long and has a 
central opening of 667 ft. between pier centers, and con- 
tains a suspended span of 443 ft., the approach spans in 
the extreme side openings being also suspended. The 
particular feature of the design is that the central sus- 
pended span has a curved top chord, so that the points 
where cantilever arm and suspended span meet are the 
shallowest points of the truss.. This suspended span is 
hung to the cantilever arms by pendulum supports, giv- 
ing free expansion. 

Then the party reached Walsum, where the Guteh- 
offnungs Neutte has built a harbor, equipped with mod- 
ern electric cranes, coal and ore conveyors to handle 
2,000,000 tons annually. The docks are 833 and 767 ft. 
long and extend 393 ft. into the open stream. 


The Krupp Works at Rheinhausen. 


Returning, the gentlemen of the party landed at the 
harbor of the Friedrich-Albert Huette, belonging to 
Krupp, in which practically all the merchant work of 
the great concern is being gradually concentrated, leav- 
ing the Essen works for war purposes. In some respects 
the Essen works and their dependencies had failed to 
keep abreast with modern blast furnace, basic steel 
works and rolling mill practice for merchant shapes and 
track material, and accordingly a comprehensive scheme 
of laying down a new plant was begun in 1896 with 
the erection of three blast furnaces at Rheinhausen on 
the Rhine, the area controlled being 620 acres. Devel- 
opment has progressed steadily since then, and now the 
entire establishment is one of the largest in Germany, 
if not in Europe. 

The entire Krupp interests are nominally in the hands 
of a stock company, all the shares of which are held, 
however, by Miss Krupp. the management resting with 
a board of twelve directors. At Rheinhausen a private 
harbor has been built, with a dock wall about 1700 ft. 
in length, controlled by the unloading machinery which 
is American in type, there being eight electrically driven 
on handling cranes with a capacity of about 50 tons per 
hour. From the stock piles the raw materials are trans- 
ported by a suspended railroad and delivered to the stock 
charging machinery. These, in the case of the three fur- 
naces first built, are vertical hoists, to which the stock 
is delivered by buggies filled from bins. In the case 
of the three more modern furnaces, the stock is con- 
veyed electrically from the bins by suspended buckets to 
the inclined automatic skipways. 

The first three furnaces, bui!t in 1896 and 1897, are 
75.4 ft. in hight and have a capacity of 14,130 cu. ft. each, 
producing from 200 to 250 tons of iron per day of 24 hr. 
In 1908 the erection was begun of three larger furnaces 
85 ft. high, with 21,200 cu. ft. capacity, producing be- 
tween 450 and 500 tons of iron per day. Each furnace 
is backed with four Cowper two-pass stoves 102 ft. and 
112 ft. high. These furnaces have shells 14 to 1% in. 
thick, are lined with only one course of fire brick, a sys- 
tem quite prevalent in Germany, which it has been found 
gives relatively better results with poorer grades of coke. 
The iron contents of the ores range between 30 and 55 
per cent. and average 40 per cent. The blast furnace 
gas, which is cleaned until it carries only 0.02 grammes 
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of dust per cubic meter, is used for driving the blowing 
engines, of which there are eight in two groups of four 
of 1600 hp. each. They are of the Nurenberg type and 
deliver 35,300 cu. ft. of air per minute each. There is 
an ingenious signaling device from the blast furnaces 
to the engine rooms. As a reserve there is an equip- 
ment of four vertical compound blowing engines capable 
of delivering each 31,800 cu. ft. per minute at a pressure 
varying from 10 to 18 lb. There is- also a gas engine 
driven electric plant with six 1000-hp. engines for power 
purposes, the current being delivered at 550 volts, and 
two 300-hp. units for lighting at 250 volts. As an aux- 
iliary to the furnace plant there is a by-product coke oven 
plant with two batteries of 60 ovens. 

The basic Bessemer plant consists of two 500-ton 
mixers, located at such a hight that the metal can be 
poured from the ladles into the converters, which have 
a capacity for blowing 20 to 23 tons, the lay-out being 
very neat. The steel is cast into ladles carried by elec- 
trically driven locomotive cranes to the shallow pit, 
where the molds take four to five tons. 

The rolling mills are installed in a series of very 
impressive sheds and consist of a reversing 45-in. bloom- 
ing mill, driven by a very heavy horizontal steam en- 
gine, which has a capacity of 1680 tons per 24 hr. A 
second blooming mill is being installed. The blooms are 
either conveyed directly to other mills in line, or laterally 
by overhead electric cranes to other finishing mills. 

The heaviest finishing train in continuation of the 
blooming mill is a reversing two high 3314-in. mill 
driven by a 15,000-hp. steam engine. On this train rails 
are rolled direct to a possible length of 377 ft. On the 
other side of the engine is a three high 33% in. train 
for shapes, &c. There are also one 27%-in. three high 
mill, one 2014-in. three high mill, one 16%-in. three high 
mill and one 11%4-in. reversing mill, each driven by a gas 
engine. The cooling and straightening beds and shipping 
facilities are very elaborate and extensive, and there is 
a particularly handsome yard traveling crane for the 
rail mill. 

A considerable part of the inspection was made dur- 
ing a pouring rain, which made a collation served in one 
of the shops particularly welcome. 


Entertainment, 


The ladies in the meantime had been driven to the 
workmen’s cottage colony and clubhouse, developed along 
the very liberal lines which Krupp has elaborated for so 
many years at the Essen Works. 

On the return to Duesseldorf on the steamer an elab- 
orate dinner was served, at which the cordial spirit pre- 
railed which characterized all the gatherings. 

In the evening the engineers were the guests of the 
mayor of Duesseldorf at a conversazione at the Tonhalle, 
a municipal building containing a number of handsome 
halls at which functions of this character both municipal 
and private are held. The Americans were welcomed 
by the chief mayor of the city, Wilhelm Marx, and en- 
joyed a rare musical treat, a series of old German songs 
being rendered by the Men’s Choir of upward of 100 
prominent citizens, which claims the distinetion of being 
the leading body of its character in Germany. 


On Wednesday, August 15. 

Three alternative excursions were offered to the gentle- 
men of the party, the first being to the Rheinprussen col- 
liery operated by the Haniel family, which owns a coal 
area of about 36.5 square miles on the Rhine near Hom- 
berg. The property is being developed, and when the 
plans now being executed are carried cut will have a 
daily output of 1350 tons of by-product coke. It is ex- 
pected that in 1909 the colliery with its five shafts will 
have a capacity of 3,000,000 tons of coal and 795,000 
tons of coke per annum. 

A second party started on an excursion to the two 
great works at Ruhrort, the wonderful Rhine harbor, 
with its tonnage of over 20,000,000 tons per annum—the 
Phoenix and the Rheinische Stahlwerke. 

An interesting undertaking in connection with the 
Phoenix plant is the construction of a tunnel 2.17 miles 
long equipped with electric conveying machinery to con- 
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nect the store plant direct with the shafts of the com- 
pany’s collieries. This tunnel will allow the coal to be 
handled at the least possible cost and at the same time 
will enable the company to get rid of the furnace slag, 
which will be carried back to the mines to be used for 
underground filling. The Phoenix has six blast furnaces, 
three of them modern, and is adding two gas blowing en- 
gines to the gas blowing engine now in operation. In 
1905 the furnaces made 246,165 tons of pig iron. The 
basic Bessemer plant, with three converters, made 274,262 
tons of steel in 1905 and rolled on two blooming mills 
291.908 tons of ingots, including open hearth steel made 
in six furnaces producing 81,421 tons of steel. Phoenix 
has long been famous for its girder rails, considerable 
quantities of which were imported in former years into 
the United States. The company which also, at a series 
of other plants, makes wire products on a large scale, 
rolls all leading sections, makes tires, wueels and forg- 
ings and as a specialty produces seamless steel projectiles, 
bottles and seamless tubes. 

The Rheinische Stahlwerke is one of the progressive 
German steel companies. There are four modern blast 
furnaces with a daily capacity of 1400 tons, with one 
3000-hp. gas blowing engine, two further units approach- 
ing completion. The basic steel plant has four 15-ton 
converters, a. 43.3-in. reversing blowing mill driven 
by a 6000-hp. steam engine and two finishing 3$3.0-in. 
trains each driven by 2500-hp. vertical tandem steam en- 
gines. One serves for the production of billets and bars 
and the other for rails and shapes. A continuous bar 
mill of the Morgan type is being installed. 

The third excursion visited the Gutehoffnungs huette 
at Oberhausen, one of the oldest of the large German 
works, which in 1872 succeeded the firm of Jacobi, 
Haniel & Huyssen, established in 1808. The corporation 
is almost unique in Germany for the wide range and 
great variety of its products, which are manufactured 
from the raw materials in the ground owned by the 
company. It has a coal estate producing daily close to 
100,000 tons of coal, a part for the open market, very 
extensive holdings of minette ore in Luxemburg and 
Lorraine. and furnaces, rolling mills, forges, machine 
shops, bridge works, boiler shops and foundries. All 
these have been acquired and developed from accumulated 
earnings, and large sums have only recently been set 
aside for additions and betterments. Thus the furnace 
plant at Oberhausen, now consisting of nine stacks, is 
to be brought up to date by the building of modern 
furnaces. It may be mentioned that at the present plant 
there are 17 gas engines driving electric generators, with 
an aggregate of 9820 hp. and four gas-driven blowing 
engines of 3000 hp. This furnace plant has an annual 
capacity of 500,000 tons. 

The basic Bessemer plant is equipped with two small 
mixers, the first built in Germany. Some interesting re- 
sults in the desulphurization of the pig in transit 
from the blast furnaces and in the mixers have been 
obtained. There are four basic Bessemer converters and 
seven open hearth furnaces and a series of rolling mills, 
some of them modern in design and construction to roll 
billets, rods, railroad material, shapes up to 21.65 in., 
wire rods, &e. 

At Oberhausen there are a fine modern bar mill, sheet 
mills and two very handsome plate mills, rolling the 
largest plates in Germany outside of the armor plate 
cones. Connected with these is a thoroughly modern 
plant for pressing boiler heads, and for flanging and 
heavy press work generally. A special shop is devoted to 
the manufacture of tires and forged wheels. For heavy 
forgings, marine and engine shafts there is a steam 
hydraulic forging press of 2500 tons pressure and a 
series of 10 steam hammers. There is a very large iron 
and metal foundry, in which castings of exceptional size 
are made, and a store foundry in which a wide variety 
of products are manufactured, some of them of large 
dimensions. It was here that the visitors saw in prac- 
tical operation the method for heating the tops of ingots 
by a portable heating furnace, in order to avoid the de- 
velopment of shrinkage cavities and unsound heads. 

The Gutehoffnungs huette has for many years made 
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a specialty of manufacturing engines, mining and rolling 
mill machinery, including among its varied products 
Koerting gas engines, four cycle gas engines of special 
design, steam turbines and turbo generators, cranes, con- 
veying machinery, Riedler pumps, &c. One of the special 
departments of the Gutehoffnungs huette is bridge build- 
ing, with an annual capacity of 20,000 tons. Some very 
notable structures have come from these shops, includ- 
ing a steel floating dock of 11,500 tons for Hoboken, Bel- 
gium, for Danzig, Kiel and Wilhelmshafen and Tsingtau 
in China, giant cranes, bridges over the Rhein at Duessel- 
dorf and other points, at Bern, Switzerland, some of the 
great railroad sheds in Germany, &c. Altogether the 
works employ 22,000 men and produce 500,000 tons of 
pig iron and 450,000 tons of steel per annum. 

During the day the ladies of the party visited the 
famous art galleries of Duesseldorf and were entertained 
at luncheon at the “ Malkasten,” an artists’ club. 

In the evening the American engineers, their ladies 
and hosts sat down to an elaborate banquet at the 
Tonhalle, music being furnished by the full band of 
the Eighth Regiment of Uhlans. A series of toasts were 
received with great enthusiasm, the occasion being one 
of hearty and prolonged gayety. 

Thursday proved to be another full day, being de- 
voted to an 

Excursion to Remscheid. 

Leaving Duesseldorf by special train, which was pro- 
vided for every occasion, the party soon arrived at Voh- 
winkel after having had the somewhat novel experience 
of having the train assisted up a heavy grade by rope 
traction. Vohwinkel is the one terminus of the highly 
interesting Langen monorail suspended railroad which 
provides one means of traffic for the large twin cities 
of Elberfeld and Barmen, the centers of great textile and 
other industries crowded along the narrow and tortuous 
valley of the Wupper River, a mountain stream subject 
to occasional heavy floods. 

There are packed in this valley about 300,000 peo- 
ple, and all the ordinary channels of intercommunication 
have been pre-empted long ago. The proposal was 
broached, therefore, to lay the course of the road directly 
above the bed of the Wupper River. An elevated road 
of the ordinary type seemed out of the question because 
the placing of supports in the river bed involved very 
serious problems as to the stability of the foundations. 
A suspended monorail double line was finally decided 
upon. The iron construction which carries at both the 
lower outer edges a rail girder with traveling rail, is 
held at distances of 60 to 100 ft. on cross girders which 
are borne above the river by slanting lattice girders. 

At distances varying from 600 to 1000 ft. these sup- 
ports are shaped as anchored yokes, in order to take the 
longitudinal thrusts, which are produced when braking 
or from expansion due to increase of temperature. The 
other supports rest on ball and socket joints. The curves 
in the track are in two places as sharp as 250 ft. and at 
ohe point 100 ft., but usually are not under 300 ft. At 
one point there is a long grade of 1 in 25 ft. 

The total length of the road is 74 miles. The cars 
are suspended from the single rail from two bogies 26 
ft. apart, each running on two wheels driven by spur 
gearing from a 36-hp. electrical motor fixed between the 
two wheels and projecting outward. The cars sway a 
little as they round sharp curves, but the riding does not 
in any way convey any sense of insecurity, while the 
travel for miles over a tortuous river bed in the midst 
of a populous city is rather an interesting experience. 

At the end of the line the party took cog wheel elec- 
trie surface cars and proceeded through an interesting 
and picturesque country to the Tolleturm and thence 
to the city of Remscheid, famous as the center of the 
hardware and cutlery industries of Germany. The party 
did not visit any of its industries, the principal object 
of technical interest of the trip being the inspeetion of 

The Electric Steel Furnace 
at the works of Richard Lindenberg, where the Héroult 
method has been developed by the engineers of the works 
and of the Elektrostahl Gesellschaft. Dr. Héroult him- 
self was a member of the party, but, as was explained, 
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had not visited the works before. The methods were 
explained by Dr. Fr. R. Eichhoff, consulting metallurgist, 
who has just accepted a call to the Berlin University, 
and by Mr. Lindenberg, the manager of the works. It 
was frankly stated, however, that some of the details 
of the practice developed at the Remscheid works were 
withheld. 

The plant consists of a 2-ton Wellman open hearth 
furnace, in which the raw material, principally scrap, is 
melted down, and the process is so conducted that the 
steel is over oxidized. The steel is then transferred to 
the Heroult electric furnace, where the operation is really 
that which is known in crucible steel practice as “ kill- 
ing” the steel. The quantity charged is about two tons, 
and the steel is purified in the electric furnace by the 
addition of scale or ore, and thus the elements in the 
metal, like silicon, carbon, manganese and phosphorus, 
are oxidized, sulphur, however, being an exception. The 
slag is cast off by tilting the furnace. Then a neutral 
slag is formed in the furnace by additions of lime and 
sand, under which deoxidation is carried on by means of 
carbon. 

Manganese, tungsten or other additions to the steel 
may be made to it by adding to the covering slag oxides 
of manganese or tungstic acid, and it is a special advan- 
tage of the method that practically all of the manganese 
thus added is recovered in the steel. The fact that the 
slag is white shows that no iron or other oxides are left 
in it. The yield therefore is high, being on an average 
9214 per cent. in the form of hammered blooms. The 
phosphorus contents of the steel have averaged 0.005 and. 
of sulphur 0,012 per cent. The charge requires from 2 
to 21% hours independent of the size of the furnace. 

At Remscheid experience has shown that with a 2-ton 
furnace the cost of the steel can be brought down to 120 
marks, and it is estimated that with a 10-ton furnace it 
can be brought down to 90 marks per ton. With a 2-ton 
furnace the requirement of electric power is 360 kw. per 
ton of steel, and it is estimated that with a 10-ton furnace 
this will be reduced to 150 kw. At Govtfors, Sweden, a 
5-ton electric furnace has been in successful operation 
for a considerable period. During the visit of the en- 
gineers a cast of steel was made which poured quietly, 
while the stock of hammered blooms at the works and 
samples of bars which were shown proved it to be of high 
quality. 

After enjoying the hospitality of the company the 
party started on special electric street cars through the 
curious town of Remscheid to Thalsperre, a stone dam 
thrown across the valley of the Eschbach to impound 
water for the city. The German love of nature has 
utilized the opportunity to surround the lake so made 
with a charming park, and locate in it a restaurant, 
where an elaborate dinner was served. Music again was 
one of the features of the entertainment, German folk 
songs being rendered by the choir organized among the 
employees of the Bergische Stahl Industrie, the leading 
crucible steel plant of the district. On the way home, 
before reaching Solingen, occasion was offered to see the 
famous Kaiser Wilhelm bridge, which spans the valley, 
the rail being 350 ft. above the river level, and the main 
span being 525 ft. from center to center. It is a graceful 
structure. 

Friday brought the last day and 

The Crowning Event of the Visit 
in the form of a trip on the Rhine. Starting from Dus- 
seldorf by special train to Coblenz, the engineers spent 
an hour in the extensive wine cellars of the firm of Dein- 
hard & Co. inspecting the methods of manufacture 
of champagne. An elaborate luncheon followed, at which 
some of the most famous vintages of the Rhine were 
tested, with the accompaniment of singing by a choir 
composed of employees of the firm. With the band of the 
iron workers of one of the large steel plants of the Saar 
district at the head a procession was then formed, which 
marched through the streets of Coblenz to the pier on the 
Rhine, where a special steamer was in waiting, gayly 
decorated with flags, to carry the party up the Rhine. 
Favored by splendid weather the visiting engineers and 
their hosts, whom a few days of acquaintance had made 
cordial friends, sailed up the charming river as far as 
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Boppard, saluted by passing crafts, and then turned to 
sail back to Cologne. A gay banquet while afloat ended 
the proceedings, one charming feature being the dancing 
by four of the young ladies of the German committee of 
an exceedingly graceful minuet. 

Not content with having showered their guests with 
overflowing hospitality, two further additions to the 
programme were offered, of which many availed them- 
selves. 

On Sunday morning, at the invitation of Max Meier, 
a special saloon car left Dusseldorf to convey a num- 
ber of guests to the beautiful city of Luxemburg, the fol- 
lowing day to be spent in a visit to the great steel works 
and rolling mills at Differdingen, of which Mr. Meier is 
general manager, and at which the Gray mill for rolling 
shapes on a universal mill was first successfully in- 
troduced. 

Another party, under the guidance of Dr. Weiskopf 
of Hanover, undertook a further even more ambitious 
trip. On Monday a visit to the iron ore mines and blast 
furnaces of the Ilsede Huette and the steel works and 
rolling mills at Peine was planned. In the evening there 
was a special session of the United Technical and Scien- 
tific societies of Hanover, at which Mr. Graessner, the 
general manager of the German Potash Syndicate, was 
to deliver an illustrated lecture on that industry in the 
English language. Tuesday was to be given to a visit 
to the Ronnenberg potash works and to various enter- 
tainments, while Wednesday was set aside for a trip 
to the Hartz Mountains, including a visit to the old 
Rammelsberg mines near Goslar and the smelting works 
at Oker. Cc. K. 

——_9-+o—____—__- 


PERSONAL. 


A. C. Ryan, who resigned recently as superintendent 
of the blooming mill of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company, at Ensley, Ala., has been engaged by the 
Bethlehem Steel Company to take charge of the erection 
of its new structural mills at South Bethlehem, Pa., ance 
of roll turning and designing. 


Fred P. Mauss, formerly superintendent of the In- 
diana Rolling Mill, Newcastle, Ind., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company and accepted the office of general 
manager of the Peterboro Steel Rolling Mill Company, 
Peterboro, Ontario, Canada. The Peterboro Company 
was recently organized with a capital stock of $200,000, 
and is at present erecting a mill under the direction of 
Mr. Mauss. The product of the new mill will be high 
carbon sheet steel required for agricultural shapes. 


Frederick A. Shick and T. J. Arnold resigned last 
week as secretary and treasurer of the Passaic Steel 
Company, Paterson, N. J. J. B. Cooke, who was treas- 
urer of the company under a previous administration, has 
been elected secretary and treasurer. 


F. du P. Thomson is closing his engineering office at 
Buffalo, N. Y., to give his time entirely to the interests of 
the Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. 
Va. 

George Entreken has severed his connection with the 
Fairbanks Company, Pittsburgh, and is now with the 
Konold Company, 701 Keystone Building, Pittsburgh, 
handling materials pertaining to steam plant, water 
works or gas engine requirements. 

B. R. Shover, for some years chief engineer of the 
Ohio Works of the Carnegie Steel Company at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Indiana Steel Company at Gary, Ind. 


William Cletsoe, formeriy chief engineer at the 
Bessemer works of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been appointed assistant chief en- 
gineer at the new Bessemer plant of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company. 


Following the resignation of Charles R. Hart, as gen- 
eral manager of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, to 
become president of the Inland Steel Company, T. R. 
Aiken, formerly assistant to the vice-president, has been 
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made general superintendent. T. W. Bray has been made 
administrative head of operating departments, covering 
the engineering and manufacturing departments. 


Major A. E. Piorkowski, 31 Nassau street, New York, 
who has represented the German Steel Verband in the 
United States as selling agent in the past year, has re- 
signed. His successor has not yet been appointed. 


Harvey Z. Kelly, superintendent of the rail finishing 
department of the Bessemer plant of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, kas resigned to en- 
gage in other business. 

A OS 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co.’s Improvements. 


Owing to the phenomenal increase in their business, 
especially in steel castings and steel rolls, Mackintosh, 
Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., have found it necessary 
to increase their facilities for handling their work, and 
to that end are making several additions and improve- 
ments to their works. Twelfth street, on which their al- 
ready extensive works front, has been vacated by the 
city and will be used by the company for storage pur- 
poses. A crane runway, extending from Etna street, 
which at this point is occupied by the Allegheny Valley 
Railroad, to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, a distance 
of 565 ft., is being installed by the Pittsburgh Steel Con- 
struction Company. This runway will be surmounted 
with a 25-ton Morgan electric traveling crane having a 
5-ton auxiliary hoist. The crane will be used for loading 
or unloading cars at either end, transferring material to 
the narrow gauge shop tracks, and handling flasks, &c. 
A spur track from the Allegheny Valley Railroad at Etna 
street will enter the erecting shop from the Twelfth 
street end, a large door having been cut for this purpose, 
which will greatly facilitate shipments of finished work. 

In the steel foundry a new crane runway is being 
erected to carry a 40-ton ladle crane, which will be in- 
stalled to take care of the output of three open hearth 
furnaces, one of which, a 25-ton furnace. is now being 
erected by the Amsler Engineering Company, Pittsburgh. 
This furnace is of special design, owing to the limited 
space in which it must be erected. It is being built be- 
tween the walls of the present steel foundry and the 
former ingot mold foundry. After the completion of the 
furnace the walls will be torn out and the two buildings 
connected; the contents of the furnace can then be used 
in either building as may be desired. This arrangement 
practically doubles the floor space that may be used for 
steel castings. The furnace has a hearth 12x 20 ft. and 
will be fired with natural gas. An Ingersoll-Rand air 
compressor with a Cutler-Hammer electric regulating 
device has been installed for operating foundry appli- 
ances, chipping hammers, &c. Among other improve- 
ments contemplated may be mentioned a pattern storage 
building, 75 x 200 ft., four stories high, equipped with 
large elevators for handling patterns. The construction 
of the improvements is in charge of D. F. Nisbet. en 
gineer, 619 Lewis Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


————_.- 
Milliken Brothers’ New Steel Plant. 


The work of constructing the new open hearth steel 
plant and rolling mill of Milliken Brothers, Incorporated, 
located on Staten Island, N. Y., is now nearing comple- 
tion, and the works will start up during the month of 
October. This company is now taking orders for the sup- 
ply of billets and slabs, and the capacity of the plant wil! 
undoubtedly relieve to a considerable extent the difficulty 
that Eastern manufacturers have had in obtaining this 
class of material. The company will be prepared to turn 
out structural material, consisting of beams, channel, 
angles and zees about one month after the works have 
been making billets and slabs. The plant is equipped 
with the most improved machinery of every kind, it being 
one of the few in the United States that has been built 
new from the ground up without reference to any old 
or existing plants. Its capacity is about 12,500 tons per 
month. The main office is at 11 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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OBITUARY. 


JAY C. MORSE. 


Jay C. Morse, for many years a prominent figure in 
the Western iron trade, died at Cleveland, Ohio, August 
22, aged 68 years. He was born at Painesville, Ohio, his 
father being a cattle dealer and a substantial land owner. 
Educated in the local public schools, he became a clerk 
in a Painesville hardware store, but soon afterward re- 
moved to Cleveland when 20 years of age to take a clerk- 
ship in the freight department of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railroad. The Cleveland Iron Mining 
Company then sent him as its agent and representative 
to its mines in the Marquette ore district, where he re- 
mained until 1882, returning to Cleveland as vice-presi- 
dent of the company, which position, however, he retained 
only a short time, retiring to unite with Samuel Mather 





JAY C. MORSE. 


and the late Col. James Pickands in organizing the firm 
of Pickands, Mather & Co. 

About 1885 Mr. Morse became president of the Union 
Steel Company of Chicago. In 1889 this company was 
consolidated with the North Chicago Rolling Mill Com- 
pany and the Joliet Steel Company, which resulted in the 
formation of the Illinois Steel Company, of which Mr. 
Morse. was originally a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, but was elected president on the retirement of A. 
J. Forbes-Leith. During the association of Mr. Morse 
with the Illinois Steel Company, he was president of the 
Minnesota Iron Company and the Minnesota Steamship 
Company, helping materially to organize and develop 
both. He remained with all these companies in an active 
official capacity until 1896, when ill health forced him to 
retire from active work, but he continued as chairman of 
the Board of Directors of all until several years later, 
when the condition of his health made it necessary for 
him to drop all business connections, including his mem- 
bership in the firm of Pickands, Mather & Co. He pur- 
chased a home in Thomasville, Ga., where he resided 
much of the time, but about a year ago he returned to 
Cleveland. He was a member of the Union, Roadside 
and Country clubs of Cleveland and the Chicago Club of 
Chicago. Mr. Morse was married twice, his second wife 
being the widow of Colonel Pickands and a sister of 
the late Senator M. A. Hanna. He leaves a widow and a 
married daughter. 





JAMES DREDGE, who was long associated with Wm. H. 
Maw in the editorship of Engineering, died at London, 
England, August 15. Mr. Dredge was Royal Commis- 
sioner to the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 
1876, and to the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 
1893. He was author of a number of works, including 
“Electrical Illumination,” “ Thames’ Bridges” and 
“Transportation Exhibits at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position.” 

BE. THoMAS HANNAM, general sales manager of the 
Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind., died suddenly 
in Chicago of heart failure, August 18, aged 45 years. 
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He resided in Philadelphia, and was a member of the 
Manufacturers’ Club, the Engineers’ Club of this city 
and of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
He leaves a widow, two sons and two daughters. 

W. G. Price, treasurer of the American Pipe & Foun- 
dry Company, Pittsburgh, died August 17, aged 54 years. 
He was born in Pittsburgh, his father having been the 
late William Price, a prominent Pittsburgh foundryman. 


Henry A. Hirner, the senior member of the firm of 
Henry A. Hitner’s Sons, Philadelphia, died suddenly 
August 25 at the Episcopal Hospital in that city. He had 
been engaged in the iron and metal business for over 
30 years, and at the death of his father, Henry A. Hitner, 
Sr., about six years ago, took the active management. 
He was 50 years of age and leaves a wife and five 
children. 

SAMUEL TRETHEWEY, head of the firm of Samuel 
Trethewey & Co., Pittsburgh, died last week, aged 75 
years. He had been in the iron and steel business in 
Pittsburgh since 1863, when he established the firm that 
bears his name and which manufactures shear knives. 
He was born in Chesterfield, England. 

Sa 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company’s Pig 
Iron Tonnage. 


Within a short time the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany will be a much heavier producer of pig iron in the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys than it is at present. 
The company now has four blast furnaces in the two 
valleys, these being No. 1 at Haselton, Hannah at 
Youngstown, Hall at Sharon and Atlantic at New Castle. 
Of these four furnaces all are in blast except Hannah, 
which is being relined and repaired, and will be ready 
for operation within a short time. The company is build- 
ing two new *'*st furnaces at Haselton to be known as 
Nos. 2 and 3. ‘No. 2 is almost ready, and will blow in 
not later than September 15, while No. 3 will blow in 
between December 1 and 15. This will give the com- 
pany a total of six blast furnaces in the two valleys, all 
of which will be in operation by January 1. 

The present Haselton stack makes about 300 tons a 
day, the two new Haselton stacks are expected to make 
800 tons a day, while the other three stacks will make 
700 tons a day, so that by January 1 the Republic Com- 
pany will have a daily capacity of 1800 tons or more of 
pig iron. This is more iron than it uses in its Bessemer 
plant at Youngstown, and it expects to have pig iron to 
sell in the open market at the first of the year. This 
would indicate that recent reports that the company was 
short of metal are untrue, it being fully supplied with 
pig iron for a sufficient period ahead or until its present 
furnaces are ready to operate. 

The Bessemer plant is making some good records for 
output, its products consisting of billets from 114 to 4 in. 
and sheet and tin bars. The company uses all its 4 x 4-in. 
billets at Youngstown, but sells the smaller billets and 
sheet and tin bars in the open market, and has its en- 
tire output of steel pretty well sold up to April 1. It is 
adding a pig casting machine at its Thomas furnaces at 
Thomas, Ala., and in a short time this plant will be ready 
to make basic iron. 

—_—_»-- oe ————_ 

Commissioner John W. Yerkes of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, who has just returned from Europe, 
states that England uses scarcely more than 2,000,000 
gal. of alcohol annually for all purposes, and these do 
not subserve any important industrial end. As a source 
of power production for automobiles, motor boats, domes- 
tic purposes, etc., it is bound to be a disappointment, but 
inventive genius may succeed in proving its mechanical 
application to power production. Until this is done it will 
be no serious competitor with gasoline. 


A waterproof glue may be made from three parts of 
gum shellac and one part of India rubber, these being 
dissolved separately in ether under the influence of heat, 
and the two solutions mixed and kept for a time in a 
sealed bottle. Water, either hot or cold, and most acids 
and alkalies will have no effect on the glue. 
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August 30, 1906 
NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 





The Detroit Furnace Company's blast furnace on the water 
front at Detroit, Mich., the remodeled Wayne Furnace, was 
put in blast on August 22. ‘The old furnace used charcoal as 
fuel: the new stack will use coke, and an output of 100 tons of 
pig iron per diem is expected. J. C. Clutts, Wellston, Ohio, for 
years at the head of the Wellston Iron & Steel Company, from 
which he retired some time ago, is president of the Detroit Fur- 
nace Company: J. K. Pollock, of Rogers, Brown & Co., Cincin 
nati, vice-president, and Charles F. Frazer of Berry Brothers, 
Detroit, treasurer. Berry Brothers were closely connected with 
the old Wayne Furnace. Rogers, Brown & Co. will handle the 
product of the furnace, and Henry B. B. Yergason of the Cin- 
cinnati office of that firm has been active in the work of organ 
izing the new enterprise. The establishment of an additional 
coke furnace at Detroit is evidence of increasing demand in that 
territory, which has gone quite beyond the output of the fur- 
naces 5uilt to supply this trade, particularly the furnace of the 
Detroit lron & Steel Company on Zug Island and that of the 
Toledo Furnace Company at Toledo, Ohio. 

‘The blast furnace of the Youngstown Steel Company at 
Youngstown, Ohio, which is now idle undergoing repairs, is ex- 
pected to be ready for blast about September 1. 

The blast furnace of the Stewart lron Company, Limited, at 
Sharon, Pa., has been running on low phosphorus iron during 
the greater part of this month. 


‘hree hot mills in the Struthers works of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company, Struthers, Ohio, were started up on Mon- 
day, August 27, and it is expected the entire plant, which con- 
tains six hot miils, will be in operation within a week. The 
plant has been closed down for more than a year, during whici 
time it has been extensively repaired and considerable new equip- 
ment added. 


General Machinery. 


The Lovejoy Tool Works, Chicago, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $35,000, and will continue the business 
heretofore conducted for some years under the name of Thomas 
H. Levejoy. Mr. Lovejoy is one cf the incorporators of the new 
styled company, and with him are Wm. H. Dangel and M. E. 
Brennan. The line of manufacture consists of boiler makers’ 
and railroad supplies. 

The Byron Jackson Machine Works, Oakland, Cal., which 
formerly had its plant at San Francisco and since the fire has 
housed its machine shops in a hastily constructed warehouse, 
intends to erect a steel building, 110 x 250 ft., at West Berkeley, 
contract for the construction of which has just been let. In 
addition to this building a two-story pattern shop will be erect- 
ed. The plant is now working night and day, and as soon as the 
machinery already ordered arrives the capacity will be consider- 
ably increased. 


The Colburn Machine Tool Company, Franklin, Pa., builder 
of high grade vertical boring and turning mills, reports that 
it is extremely busy on business for both domestic and foreign 
trade, and that deliveries are getting farther in the future. On 
some sizes February is the best delivery the company can make, 
which is reasonable compared with the deliveries that can be 
made by some machine tool companies. On some few sizes 
deliveries can be made within the next 30 or 60 days. The com- 
pany expects that within the next few weeks many propositions 
on which it has been figuring will be closed and its stock for 
reasonable delivery taken, which will throw future deliveries 
several months ahead. 


The Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., builder of 
machine tools, received among recent orders one from the West- 
ern Electric Company for 10 No. 34% combined hand and power 
feed milling machines. The company recently installed in its 
plant considerable new machine tool equipment, but in spite of 
every effort orders are coming in faster than they can be taken 
care of, and delivery on current orders is getting further and 
further away. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Portland Electric Company, Portland, Maine, has pur- 
chased the water power on the Saco River known as the Har- 
graves power at West Buxton, Maine, and will develop it under 
the direction of J. G. White & Co., New York. Electricity will 
be developed for transmission to Portland, where it will be used 
for lighting and power purposes. 

The Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad has 
awarded the contract for the erection of a two-story stone power 
station and engine house, 60 x 175 feet, at Ruthby, Del. 


The Department of Water and Sewers, Asbury Park, N. Sa 
will receive bids until September 10 for a 200-hp. internal fired 
boiler. 

John H. Ham, agent of the Southern Express Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., is in the market for a hoisting engine. 

A large addition is being built to the Nagle Boiler Works, 
Erie, Pa., which will about double the capacity. 


The De La Vergne Machine Company, New York, reports 
the fellowing among recent orders for Hornsby-Akroyd oi! en- 
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gines: Central New England Railway Company, Hartford, 
Conn., 7 hp., geared to pump; F. J. Stokes Machine Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 25 hp.; Hastings Pavement Compang, New 
York, 16 hp.; W. F. Norman Sheet Metal Mfg. Company, Nevada, 
Mo., 50 hp.; Union Ballast Company, New York, one 20 hp. and 
one 82 hp.; D. P. Forst & Co., Trenton, N. J., 13 hp.; Webb 
Wire Works, New Brunswick, N. J., 32 hp.; J. W. Lippincott, 
S. P. Scott and Max Meyer, Little Rock, Ark., 50 hp. engine t« 
drive a De La Vergne ice machine. 


Foundries. 


Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill, manufacturers of ma 
chinery and coal chutes, have awarded the contract to the Tri- 
City Construction Company for a_ reinforced steel concrete 
building to be used as an addition to the foundry. It will be 
utilized for cleaning and storing castings. 

The Northern Malleable [ron Company, St. Paul, Mion., has 
purchased about 8 acres of ground upon which it will erect an 
extensive foundry plant which will be equipped with modern 
machinery and will cost about $100,000. The company at pres 
ent occupies a part of the plant owned and operated by the 
International Flax Twine Company, and the erection of a new 
plant was determined upon that both companies might have 
larger quarters to take care of their increased business. The 
new plant will be ready for operation by December 1. 

The Utica Pipe Foundry Company, Utica, N. Y., is complet- 
ing its new building and expects to have it in operation within 
the next six or eight weeks. 

The Globe Foundry Company, Johnstown, Pa., recently in- 
corporated, has purchased the foundry and business formerly 
conducted by W. F. Rosensteel, and will carry on a general foun- 
dry business with car castings as its specialty. The company 
intends to enlarge and improve the plant and to extend the pres- 
ent business considerably. 

Bridges and Buildings. 


The Leavenworth Bridge Company, Leavenworth, Kan., has 
been awarded a contract for two bridges over the Kaw River, 
one at Willard and the other at Silver Lake, Kan. The first 
bridge will cost $18,191, while the second will cost $16,137, 
both being of steel construction. 


Fires. 


The Baxter Molding Company's plant at East St. Louis, IL, 
was destroyed by fire August 18. The loss is placed at $100,000. 

The foundry and machine shop of the Dakota Machinery 
Company, Devil’s Lake, N. D., were damaged $10,000 by fire 
August 20. 

The foundry of the Boundary Iron Works, Grand Forks, 
B. C., was damaged $30,000 by fire last week. 

The cement and whiting plant of the Clifford Miller Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., was destroyed by fire August 23, the loss 
being estimated at $40,000. 

The large factory at Hamilton avenue and Bush street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., occupied by the American Cork Specialty Com- 
pany, Diamond Cork Company and L. Mundet & Sons, was de- 
stroyed by fire August 27, the loss amounting to $100,000. 
There was a large quantity of valuable machinery in the build- 
ing 


Hardware. 


Geo. W. Brown, for a number of years connected with the 
Southern Plow Company, Columbus, Ga., announces the organ- 
ization of the Atlanta Plow Works, Atlanta, Ga. This company 
will manufacture a full line of Southern steel shapes, single and 
double plow stocks, Boy Dixie plows, extras and repairs. A rail- 
road site has been purchased and a contract has been let for a 
building to be ready for the reception of machinery within six 
weeks. Machinery of the most modern and improved pattern 
has been ordered for delivery and installation with the comple- 
tion of the building, and specification for raw material and ship- 
ment thereof has been arranged with a view of the company’s 
execution of orders from the trade about October 15. The offi- 
cers of the new company are J. B. Hightower, president; Geo. 
W. Brown, vice-president and general manager, and 8S. J. Brad- 
ley, secretary and treasurer. 

The Salem Sash Weight Foundry Company, Salem, Mass., has 
lately been incorporated. The officers are Horace N. Smith, 
president, and Alonzo H. Smith, treasurer, Addison H. Hodges 
completing the Board of Directors 


The Ross-Meehan Foundry Company. Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
the enlargement of its malleable plant well under way, and it is 
hoped to have the addition ready for occupancy by December 1. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Lavigne Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., is erecting a two- 
story factory, 50 x 125 ft., at the intersection of Commonwealth 
avenue and the Grand Trunk Raiiway; also a foundry building, 
50 x 75 ft. The company manufactures mechanical oil pumps, 
carbureters, automobile specialties, and a general line of brass 
goods. 

The Crosby Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is adding a wing 30 x 
80 ft., two stories high, to increase its pressroom facilities in 
sheet metal stamping: The erection of an additional building is 
contemplated later on. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 





Present scarcity dominates the Pig Iron market, and 
the possibilities of production in the farther future get 
scant notice. Consumers of Foundry Iron in particular, 
who find difficulty in meeting early wants, are pre-empt- 


ing furnace output in the early months of 1907. Only a 


good beginning has been made in buying for next year, 
and naturally the large foundry interests lead the move- 


ment. At advancing prices further business has been 


placed. Sellers seem less eager than buyers to reverse 


the practice of many months of making short intervals 
between sales and final deliveries. 

In the Central West there is less excitement than in 
former weeks, while in the East, as shown in the Phila- 
delphia market, the feeling of uneasiness on the part of 
buyers is more marked. That consumers are not unani- 
mous in their judgment of the future is illustrated in 
the withdrawal of an inquiry for 10,000 tons of foundry 
iron by a Wisconsin implement works. 

Pig Iron prices have advanced 50c. to $1 a ton and 
variations in selling prices grow more noticeable. On 
Southern iron prices for 1907 delivery range from $15 to 
$16, Birmingham, for No. 2 iron, the discrepancy coming 
in part from the practice of making delivered prices 
which meet district competition. The largest sales of 
the week, chiefly Northern Irons, were 16,000 tons to the 
Westinghouse interests and 20,000 tons to the New York 
Air Brake Company. 

In Steel making Pig Iron, since large buyers are 
chiefly concerned and they are willing to let a shortage 
be a shortage, the market has calmed down. With the 
starting of the new Bessemer Steel plant at Youngs- 
town the situation is simply that a certain tonnage of 
Bessemer Iron will be converted there that under other 
conditions would have gone to increase the Steel supply of 
the larger companies. Pittsburgh reports sales of Basic 
Iron for the first half of 1907 at $18 at Valley furnace, in- 
cluding 25,000 tons for Buffalo. Bessemer Iron has gone 
to $18:50 at furnace. 

As indicating what may be expected later in the year, 
it is noted that three additional furnaces of the Illinois 
Steel Company, together producing 1000 tons a day, will 
be active in the next 30 days. As humidity declines Pig 
Iron production in all districts will increase. 

The complaint always attending an advancing market 
is heard here and there—that Iron bought at low prices 
does not come forward at scheduled deliveries. 

Though the United States Steel Corporation is pro- 
rating deliveries of semifinished Steel between its sub- 
sidiary Sheet and Tin Plate companies and the independ- 
ent mills in those lines, the latter are considerably short 
of their needed supply of Steel. It is not true, however, 
that the Carnegie Steel Company has advanced the price 
of Sheet Bars to $30. September deliveries will be made 
at $29, as heretofore. Other Sheet Bar mills have sold at 
$30 and higher. 

Buying of Steel Cars has begun in earnest, 15,000 
being plaeed last week. Large orders are yet to be given 
out. 

Heavy business in both Sheets and Tin Plates is re- 
ported in the past week and advances in both lines ap- 
pear imminent. Some independent producers have al- 
ready put up their prices $1 a ton. 

The Bar trade shows signs of overselling. The 
premiums already secured by certain producers of Steel 
Bars may lead to a general advance. Some mills are fully 
sold for the balance of the year. 

The basis for Lake Superior Ores for 1907 is still a 
subject of diverse views, a 50c. advance being favored, 
while some sellers would stop at 25c. in the interest of 
Eastern buyers. The Hill Ore deal tow finds litigation 
over Minnesota State leases its only obstacle. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Aug.29, Aug.22, Aug.1, Aug.30, 
PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1906. 1906. 1906. 1905. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 
delphia 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 
nati 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago. . 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 19.35 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh --. 18.35 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 19.50 
BILLETS, &ce., Per Gross Ton: 
Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 28.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh.... 34.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 29.50 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh 34.00 
Stee! Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago 16.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 17.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago 23.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 21.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago 19.50 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 17.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 17.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 16.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 
Per Pound: 


$19.25 $18.50 $16.25 


14.50 
16.25 
15.35 
14.35 
16.50 


17.50 
19.50 
19.10 18.85 
17.85 17.35 
19.50 19.25 


16.50 


19.50 18.75 


28.00 
33.00 
29.00 
34.00 
28.00 


27.50 
33.00 
29.00 
34.00 
28.00 


24.00 
27.00 
27.00 
31.00 
28.00 


14.00 
16.75 
21.25 
21.00 
18.00 
16.50 
16.50 
13.00 


14.50 
16.00 
20.00 
20.50 
15.50 
15.50 
15.50 
13.75 


15.00 
17.00 
22.00 
21.50 
18.50 
17.00 
16.50 
14.50 


Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.73% 1.73% 1.63% 1.63% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.71% 1.66% 1.66% 1.60 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.89% 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.75 
1. 1. 
2. i. 
1. Ri 
Re 


5 
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Angles, Tidewater, New York... 84% 1.84% 1.84% 891, 
Angies, Pittsburgh 70 1.70 1.70 75 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.57% 1.57% 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.60 1.60 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: 
Sheets, No. 27. Pittsburgh 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh 
Barb Wire, Galy., Pittsburgh... 


METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. 
lake Copper, New York 18.75 18.75 
Speiter, St Louis 5.90 5.90 
Lead, New York 5.85 5.75 5.77% 4.80 

Lead, St. Louis 5.75 5.67% 5.65 4.77% 
Tin, New York 41.37% 37.40 33.00 

Antimony, Hallett, New York... 24.00 23.50 14.50 

Nickel, New York 45.00 45.00 40.00 

Tin Plate, Domestic, 


100 Ib., New York 


57% 


1.60 


Cents. Cents. 
2.40 2.20 
1.80 1.80 
1.75 1.60 
2.30 2.25 

Cents. Cents. 


18.50 17.00 
5.95 5.55 


Cents. Cents. 
2.40 2.40 
1.85 1.85 
1.75 1.75 
2.30 2.30 


24.00 
45.00 
Bessemer, 

$3.94 $3.94 $3.94 


—_————_~#--o_____- 


Chicago. 


FIsHER BuILpING, August 29, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

Heavy specifications for all classes of finished products 
which show a daily excess over production of from 50 to 60 
per cent. have resulted in an accumulation of tonnage on 
mill order books that is without precedent in the Steel trade. 
The situation is considered still more phenomenal on ac- 
count of the summer season, and unless consumers are 
largely anticipating shipment it is the forerunner of un- 
paralleled congestion at the mills during the fall and winter 
months. Deliveries are already being prorated, and the 
product is being widely distributed to satisfy the pressing 
needs of the greatest number. The Illinois Steel Company 
now has specifications at its mills practically covering the out- 
put of three months, and the accretions over production ag- 
gregate 30,000 tons weekly. The Pig Iron situation like- 
wise offers little encouragement to the consumer, one large 
Southern interest having notified its customers this week that 
deliveries of Iron for shipment this year, purchased on a 
basis several dollars a ton lower than now prevailing, will 
have to be extended through February, as its furnaces have 
been heavily oversold. Nor are deliveries from other South- 
ern stocks sufficient to meet the requirements of local foun- 
dries, and the market for spot Iron showed still further 
expansion during the week, and car lots of No. 2 were sold 
as high as $16, Birmingham. The purchase of 12,000 tons 
of Northern and Southern grades for first quarter delivery 
by the Massillon Iron & Steel Company is the only note- 
worthy transaction of the week. One Wisconsin imple- 
ment maker, who asked quotations on 10,000 tons of Foun- 
dry Iron for first half delivery, has withdrawn his inquiry, 
and will await further developments before buying. The 


$3.74 
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Republic Lron & Steel Company has withdrawn from the 
Steel Bar market through the remainder of the year, while 
the three largest makers are practically sold up to next July. 
An early advance is predicted, although powerful influence 
will be brought to bear against such action. Higher prices 
on Sheets following the advance of Sheet Bars are antici- 
pated, and similar action on Wire products is expected by 
the trade. Spikes will be advanced $2 by the Lillinois Steel 
Company September 1, and Light Rails have been marked 
up $1 a ton. Contracts for the Wrought Pipe, amounting 
to 4000 tons for the new Steel plant at Gary, will be 
awarded next week, and the Cast Iron Pipe for water dis- 
tribution in the town of Gary, aggregating 10,000 tons, wil! 
soon come up for consideration. 

Pig Iron.—The demand for Spot Iron for quick ship- 
ment from furnaces has been the most prominent feature of 
the Iron market and sales of Southern grades are being 
freely made on the basis of $16 for No. 2. The Republic- 
Tennessee interests are out of the market entirely for the 
remainder of the year and have fixed a minimum of $16, Bir- 
mingham, for No. 2, for next year’s delivery. Stocks in the 
South are reported to aggregate not more than 60,000 tons, 
a large portion of which consists of off grades, and the 
scarcity of labor is hampering the loading of cars, resulting 
in a consequent delay of deliveries. Consumers generally 
are displaying less anxiety to cover their future requirements 
on account of the high prices that are being asked, an inquiry 
for 10,000 tons having been withdrawn, owing to the high 
prices that were quoted. Local furnaces are nearly sold up 
through the remainder of the year and on the small tonnage 
available for immediate shipment are asking $20, Chicago. 
In the South a movement is on for the consolidation of some 
of the smaller furnace interests. We quote as follows, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $19.50 to $20.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 20.25 to 20.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 19.50 to 19.75 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 19.00 to 19.50 
Northern Scotch, No. 1.......ccceces 20.00 to 20.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 19.80 to 20.05 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No, 2......... 19.30 to 19.55 
COE, I Bo ware ewredasoeen 19.40 to 19.90 
PE SS I, is vive hewcasteeass 18.90 to 19.40 
ee See ee ae 18.40 to 18.90 
Se DOO, Desens cuwseaeceas 17.90 to 18.40 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........ cee. 19.40 to 19.90 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 18.90 to 19.40 
BOMEmOre GAY VOCRe. occ ccccccccecss 16.40 to 16.90 
i) Ce 2a a os ae 6. onk 408 6s 16.40 to 16.90 
Dee MNO, cg ck. 6 oc ec eevee ee 19.50 to 20.00 
EN DRM. ys ewes s 60060 9 00's 20.55 to 20.80 


Jackson Co, and Kentucky Silvery, 6 %. 22.30to 22.80 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 %. 23.30 to 23.80 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 24.30to 24.80 

Metals.—Orders for Copper for November and Decem- 
ber delivery are now being placed by large consumers, and 
higher prices are expected as soon as the buying movement 
becomes more general. Tin is temporarily lower. We quote: 
Casting Copper, 18°4c. to 18%c. ; Lake, 18%c. to 19'4c., in car 
lots; small lots, 4c. to %c. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 4244c. ; 
small lots, 4314c. to 48%c.; Spelter, prompt delivery, 6.20c. 
to 6.30c., for car lots; Lead, Desilverized, 5.90c. to 6c., for 
50-ton lots; Corroding, 6.57%4c. to 6.67%4c., for 50-ton lots; 
on car lots, 24%4c. per 100 lb. higher; Cookson’s Antimony, 
28e., and other grades, 26c. to 27c.; Sheet Zine is $7.75 list, 
f.o.b. Laselle, in car lots of 60-lb. casks. On Old Metals we 
quote: Copper Wire, 16%4c.; Heavy Copper, 16c.; Copper 
Bottoms, 1514c.; Copper Clips, 15c.; Red Brass, 1544c.; Red 
Brass Borings, 13c.; Yellow Brass, 12%c.; Yellow Brass 
Borings, 1014c.; Light Brass, 8%c.; Lead Pipe, 5%4c.; Tea 
Lead, 5e.; Zine, 5c.; Pewter, No. 1, 25¢c.; Tin Foil, 32c.; 
Block Tin Pipe, 274c. 


Rods and Billets.—Sales of Rods continue to be made 
by the American Steel & Wire Company, notwithstanding 
the shortage of Steel prevailing at all its finishing mills. 
All of the Western mills have withdrawn from the market 
on Forging Billets and are now quoting only on shipments 
through the first half of next year. Basic and Bessemer 
Wire and Chain Rods are quoted at $36 to $37, Chicago, and 
Forging Billets, $37 to $38. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Following the advance of 
$1 a ton on Light Rails made by the Carnegie Steel Company 
last week, the Llinois Steel Company this week marked up 
quotations a like amount. Spikes for shipment next year 
will be advanced $2 on Saturday, September 1, and Track 
Bolts for prompt delivery in small lots are selling on a 
basis of 3c. The buying of Track Supplies continues of large 
volume, and there is a shortage of material for immediate 
and fall consumption. While contracts for several large lots 
of Standard Section Rails are under negotiation, no orders of 
note have been closed during the week. Quotations are re- 
vised as folldws: Angle Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 
1906 delivery, 1.50c.; carload lots, 1.75c.; Spikes, 2.27%4c. 
to 2.50c., according to delivery ; Track Bolts, 2.65c. to 2.75c., 
base, Square Nuts, and 2.80c. to 2.90c., base, Hexagon Nuts. 
The store prices on Track Supplies range from 15c. to 20c. 
above mill prices. Light Rails, 30 to 45 Ib. sections, $29 to 
$30; 25-lb., $31; 20-Ib., $32; 16-lb., $33; 12-Ib., $34, f.0.b. 
mill. : Standard Sections, $28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to des- 
tination. 
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Structural Material.—Specifications for the Steel for 
three large railroad bridges have been received by local fit- 
ters, and the contract for two bridges for a Western road, 
aggregating 5200 tons, will be placed this week. Additions 
to the power station of the Commonwealth Electric Com- 
pany will require 1500 tons, and several local building 
projects will be closed shortly. Material cut to length in 
small lots is quoted at 2.25c., and heavy shipments are made 
to points throughout the West. Mill deliveries are deferred 
on account of the heavy specifications that are being re- 
ceived daily, and the advance building season has not les- 
sened the demand for material. Quotations are unchanged, 
as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 
1.86%4c.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., 4-in. and heavier, 1.86%4c.; 
larger than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.96%4c.; Beams, larger 
than 15 in., 1.9644c.; Zees, 3 in. and over, 1.86%4c.; Tees, 3 
in. and over, 1.9144c., in addition to the usual extras for cut- 
ting to extra lengths, punching, coping, bending and other 
shop work. 

Plates.—Specifications for car shop requirements show 
a marked increase, and deliveries of both Sheared and Uni- 
versal Plates cannot be made by the mills in less than 60 
days. New tonnage is, however, comparatively light, the 
largest consumers having contracted for their future require- 
ments some time ago. Quotations are firmly maintained, as 
follows: Tank Plates, 44-in. and heavier, wider than 64% and 
up to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.76%4c. ; 3-16 
in., 1.864c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.9144c.; No. 9, 2.0114c.; 
Flange quality, in widths up to 100 in., 1.86%c., base, for 
44-in. and heavier, with the same advance for lighter weights ; 
Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.8644c.; Flange quality, 
1.9644c. Store prices on Plates are as follows: Tank Plate, 
14-in. and heavier, up to 72 in. wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 
to 96 in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.2Uc.; 3-16 in. up to 60 in. wide, 
2.10e. to 2.20c. ; 72 in. wide, 2.35¢. to 2.45¢.; No. 8, up to 60 
in. wide, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Flange and Head quality, 0.25c. 
extra. 

Sheets.—Following the advance on Sheet Bars, higher 
prices on both Black and Galvanized Sheets are looked for 
within the near future. Independent mills are not quoting 
generally on the prevailing basis and a concession of $1 a 
ton heretofore allowed large buyers has already been with- 
drawn. None of the mills is in a position to make deliveries 
in less than 60 days, while the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company is out of the market on last quarter requirements. 
Quotations are firm, as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 
1.91%4c.; No. 12, 1.9614c.; No. 14, 2.0144c.; No. 16, 2.1144c. ; 
Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 241l4%c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.46%4c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.51%4c.; No. 27, 2.5614c.; No. 28, 
2.6644c.; No. 29, 2.8144c.; No. 30, 2.91\%e. Galvanized 
Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.6144c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.8144c.; 
Nos. 17 to 21, 2.96%4c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.1144c.; Nos. 25 and 
26, 3.3144c.; No. 27, 3.5144c.; No. 28, 3.71%c.; No. 30, 
4.21%c. Sheets from store: Blue Annealed, No. 12, 2.15c. 
to 2.25¢.; No. 14, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; No. 16, 2.30¢. to 2.40c. ; 
Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 20, 2.60c. to 2.70c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.65¢c. to 2.75¢c.; No. 26, 2.70c. to 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.85c. to 
2.95e.; No. 30, 3.25c. to 3.35c. Galvanized from store: Nos. 
10 to 20, 3.10c. to 3.20c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.35¢. to 3.45c.; No. 
26, 3.45c. to 3.55¢c.: No. 27, 3.55¢e. to 3.75e.; No. 28, 3.85e. to 
3.95c.; No. 30, 4.45c. to 4.55e. 

Bars.—With the accumulation of specifications for Steel 
Bars, especially from the independent trade, deliveries con- 
tinue to be further deferred, and considerable tonnage to 
meet prompt needs is already being directed to the Iron mills. 
There are persistent rumors of an early advance of $2 a 
ton, but none will be made providing the leading interests 
can curtail the action of the Steel Bar Association. No 
meeting has yet been called, although it is probable that one 
will be scheduled shortly. The Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany has withdrawn from the market on deliveries running 
through the remainder of the year, and all orders for the 
first half of next year must be submitted to Pittsburgh be- 
fore quotations can be made. ‘The Iron mills report a con- 
tinued heavy demand and quotations are firmly maintained. 
We quote as follows: Iron Bars, 1.71%4e. to 1.7644c.; Stee! 
Bars, 1.6644e., both half extras; Hoops, 2.06%4c., extras as 
per Hoop card; Bands, 1.6644c., as per Steel card; Soft Stee! 
Angles and Shapes, 1.66%6c., half extras. Store prices are as 
follows: Bar Iron, 2.10c.; Steel Bars, 1.85c., and as high as 
2c. is asked on certain scarce sizes; Steel Bands, 1.85c. to 
1.90c., haif extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.30c. to 2.40c., full 
extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—With the advent of the fall season a 
heavy increase in the demand for Merchant Pipe is re- 
ported, and large distributers are buying more freely for 
their future requirements than they did a month ago. Prices, 
however, continue low, and sales are made on the basis of 
81 and 5 off the list, Pittsburgh, and discounts in car lots, 
Chicago, are as follows: Black Steel Pipe, 79.35 per cent. 
on the base sizes, ™% to 6 in., and Galvanized, 69.35 per cent. 
Iron Pipe is quoted from 1% to 2 points higher. From store 
in small lots Chicago jobbers are quoting 764% to 77 per 
cent. on Black Steel Pipe, % to 6 in. 


Boiler Tubes.—While new tonnage is light, consumers 
who contracted some time ago are specifying freely, and all 
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concessions have been withdrawn. Mill quotations are well 
maintained, as follows, on base sizes, 2°4 to 5 in., in car lots; 
Steel Tubes, 68.35; Iron, 55.35; Seamless, 50.35; 2% in. 
and smaller and lengths over 18 ft., and 24%4-in. and lengths 
over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. Store prices are unchanged, 
as follows: 
Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
35 424, 
35 
30 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Concurrert demand from railroads 
and municipalities is heavy, notwithstanding the season, al- 
though no large contracts are now being figured on. On the 
smaller sizes of Pipe, ranging from 4 to 8 in., deliveries 
cannot be made before November 15, and on the larger sizes 
November 1 is the best that can be done. Quotations are 
unchanged, as follows: Water Pipe, 4-in., $33; 6, 8, 10 and 
12 in., $82: over 12-in., $31, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 

Merchant Steel.—Implement makers are specifying 
heavily on contracts closed earlier in the year, and as the 
orders that are being received by the mills are in excess of 
their production, shipments are being further deferred. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire 
Steel, 1.86%4c.; Iron Finish, up to 1% x % in, 1.814c.; 
Iron Finish, 14%4 x % in. and larger, 1.66%4c., base; Chan- 
nels for solid rubber Tires, 34 to 1 in., 2.1646c., and 14-in. 
and larger, 2.06%4c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 
1.91\4c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.71%4c.; Concave and Convex 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.96%4c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.35c.; Toe Calk Steel, 
2.2114c.; Railway Spring, 1.8644c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 
6Glac. to 8c., and still higher prices are asked on special 
grades. Shafting, 50 per cent. off in car lots and 45 per 
cent. in less than car lots, in base territory. 

Coke.—Slightly higher prices are prevailing for high 
grade Foundry Coke, 72-hour Connellsville grades having 
been sold on the basis of $3.25, ovens, during the week. 
Western foundries continue to contract freely for their 
future requirements, and are covering their wants to July 1 
next year. We quote By-Product Foundry Coke at $5.65 to 
$5.75: Virginia, $5.25 to $5.40, and Connellsville, $5.65 to 
$5.90, according to the grade. 


Old Material.—Sharp advances, ranging from 50c. to 
$1.50 a ton, were recorded during the week in spite of the 
heavy railroad offerings, and still higher prices are antici- 
pated, as the dealers are apparently in absolute control of 
the situation. The Illinois Central Railroad, which disposed 
of a large lot of desirable Wrought Scrap, secured as high as 
$17.50 for No. 1, while Heavy Melting Steel sold at $16. 
Lots of miscellaneous material, aggregating 8000 tons, were 
disposed of by the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
Rock Island, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Illinois 
Central railroads, and, without exception, higher prices 
were paid by the dealers than those that were ruling the 
previous week. The Pullman Company purchased 3000 
tons of Wrought Scrap, while the Inland Steel Company is 
in the market for 5000 tons of heavy melting Steel. Several 
Indiana Iron mills are likewise buying, and dealers are 
still covering short sales made earlier in the summer. We 
also note the sale of 600 tons of Old Car Wheels for next 
year’s delivery at $21. Quotations on gross tons, car lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago, are as follows: 


ft UCR oe ee $23.00 to $23.50 
Old Stee) Rails, 4 ft. and over 17.00 to 17.50 
Gld Steel Rails, less than 4 ft 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject 

spection, 50 !b. and under... 28.50 to 29.00 
eT ES CoG ahs ns Se tei ses ve 19.50 to 20.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap. 16.00 to 16.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Mixed Steel 13.50 to 14.00 


following quotations are per net ton: 


St ee Ms G5k ska wehbe ees oe eee $18.50 to $19.00 
iron Car Ase. ..... 24.00 to 24.50 
Steel Car Axles.. 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.... 17.00 to 50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought 15.50 to 16.00 
Railway Springs...... 15.00 to 15.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge 13.00 to 13.50 
Mixed Busheling 11.00 to 11.50 
1000 to 10.50 
10.00 to 10.50 
9.50to 10.00 
8.50 to 9.00 
8.50to 9.00 
9.50 to 10.00 
8.50 to 9.00 
10.00 to 10.50 
15.00 to 15.50 
12.00 to 12.50 
1450to 15.00 
14.00 to 14.50 


Soft Steel Axle Turnings... 

Machine Shop Turnings 

Cn CRESS 6 oS. Fook Rae ee been 
Mixed Borngs, &c 

No. 1 Mill 

No. 2 Mill 

No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 
No. 1 Cast Scrap 

Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap.... 
Railroad Malleable 

Agricultural 


A wage scale has finally been adopted governing the 
18-in. continuous mill at the Brown-Bonnell Works of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
The men agreed to accept a reduction of about 6 per cen. 
in wages, 
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Pittsburgh. 


Park BuiILpine, August 29, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—We note a continued active inquiry for Pig 
Iron, and, with the available supply of Bessemer, Basic and 
Foundry Iron practically sold up through the first quarter, 
prices are naturally very strong and show indications of 
going higher, especially on Foundry. During the week 
there have been sales of about 35,000 tons of Basic and 
upward of 10,000 tons of Bessemer. The Lackawanna Steel 
Company has bought 25,000 tons of Basic for delivery 
through the first half of next year, on the basis of $18, Val- 
ley furnace, while other smaller sales of Basic have been 
made, aggregating about 2000 tons, at $18 to $18.25, Valley 
furnace. We note a sale of 1000 tons of Bessemer, 500 
for September and 500 for October, at $18.50, Valley fur- 
nace; also a sale of 4000 tons of Bessemer, deliveries run- 
ning in January, at the reported price of $18.75, Valley 
furnace. We quote Bessemer Iron at $18.50 to $18.75 and 
Basie at $18 to $18.25, Valley furnace. In Foundry Iron 
the purchase of 16,000 tons by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company for its Allegheny and Cleveland works was 
the largest sale of the week. The greater part of this ton- 
nage was bought on the basis of $18, Valley furnace, for 
Northern No. 2 Foundry, but we note that 1000 tons went 
in at $17.75. There is a heavy inquiry for Foundry, some 
large consumers desiring to cover through the first half of 
next year, and prices are higher, Northern No. 2 now being 
held at $18.50 to $18.75, Valley furnace, the lower price 
being absolute minimum of the market. Forge Iron has 
shown a sharp advance, and Northern grades are now held 
at $17.50, Valley furnace, or $18.35, Pittsburgh. 


Steel.—The shortage in the supply of Steel seems to be 
getting worse, and parties who have any Steel to offer can 
get almost any prices they ask. Bessemer Billets are held 
from $28 to $29, while Open Hearth Billets are quoted at 
$29 to $30. Sheet Bars are held at $29.50 to $30 for ran- 
dom lengths. Forging Billets are held at $34 to $35, Pitts- 
burgh. 


(By Mail.) 


The past week has not been so active as its predecessor 
as regards sales of Pig Iron, but the market is as strong as 
ever, with indications favoring higher prices. Outside of 
16,000 tons of Foundry Iron bought by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company for its Cleveland and Allegheny 
works, the market has been rather bare of sales. Bessemer 
Iron for balance of this year delivery is very scarce and 
readily commands $18.25 to $18.50, Valley furnace. Basie 
Iron is very strong at $18, Valley, and there is quite an 
active demand. Following the heavy sales of Foundry Iron 
to the Westinghouse Company higher prices are being 
asked, some furnaces quoting Northern No. 2 at $18.50 at 
furnace and higher. Forge Iron is moderately active and 
is held at about $17 at furnace. The supply of Steel does 
not show any betterment, but with the Bessemer plant of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company at Youngstown running 
very successfully and selling a good tonnage of Billets, 
Sheet and Tin Bars in the open market, together with the 
output of the new Bessemer plant at the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, which has run very satisfactorily since 
being started, the shortage of Steel ought to ease up before 
a great while. Tonnage in all lines of Finished Iron and 
Steel continues enormously heavy, some of the large makers 
reporting their mail orders larger than at any previous time. 
We note an active inquiry for Coke, with prices very strong, 
while Scrap is moving more freely than for some months. 


Ferromanganese.—Prices on Ferro continue very strong 
and there is a fairly active demand. We quote 80 per cent. 
Ferro for spot shipment at $95, while for September de- 
livery $90 is quoted. For shipment over the balance of this 
year $85, Pittsburgh, is the ruling price. 


Wire Rods.—Open Hearth Rods can hardly be ob- 
tained at any price, while Bessemer Rods are very firm at 
$34 to $34.50. Chain Rods are held at $35, Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—The market is very firm and some sellers are 
asking higher prices. We quote: Grooved Steel Skelp, 
1.57%4ec. to 1.60c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65¢c.: 
Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Sheared Iron Skelp, 
1.75¢c. to 1.80c., Pittsburgh, these prices being for ordinary 
widths and gauges. 


Steel Rails.—The feature of the market is the heavy 
demand for Light Rails, which is larger than the mills can 
supply. We quote 16 to 20 lb. sections at $31 and 25 to 
45 Ib. sections at $30. It is reported that the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas has placed about 20,000 tons of Steel Rails 
for next year, but this is not verified. The Carnegie Com- 
pany entered orders the past week for upward of 20,000 
tons for next year delivery. We quote Standard Sections at 
$28 at mill. 


Structural Materials.—The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company has sold about 1200 tons of Steel for the Hvening 
Bulletin building in Philadelphia. The American Bridge 
Company has booked a good deal of tonnage in Bridge work 
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in the past week. All the Structural concerns are con- 
gested with tonnage, and some of them are indifferent about 
taking on more business until they have cleaned up some of 
their present contracts. Prices continue very firm, but re- 
ports that an early advance is contemplated are denied. It 
will be the policy of the leading interests to keep prices of 
Structural Steel on a conservative basis. We quote: Beams 
and Channels, up to 15-in., 1.70c.; over 15-in., 1.80c. ; Angles, 
3x 2x \, in. thick up to 6 x 6 in., 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7x 3% 
in., 1.80c.; Zees, 3-in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3-in. and 
larger, 1.75¢c. Under the Steel Bar card Angles, Channels 
and Tees under 3-in. are 1.60c., base, for Bessemer and Open 
Hearth, subject to half extras on the Standard Steel Bar 
eard. 

Plates.—A moderate amount of new business is being 
placed, but specifications on contracts are heavy, and will 
take the greater part of the output of the mills for the rest 
of this year. There is more trouble in getting deliveries on 
Universal Mill Plates than on Sheared, the mills being from 
two to three months behind in deliveries on the former. Con- 
cessions made in July by a Plate mill in the Wheeling dis- 
trict and also by several other smaller mills have practically 
disappeared and prices are firm. We quote: Tank plates, 
4 in. thick, 614 in. up to 100 in. in width, 1.60¢, base, at 
mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over the above prices are as fol- 
lows: 

Extra per 





100 Ib. 

Ganges lighter than 4-in. to and including 3-16.in-_ 

Plates on thin edge........... eee eeeeeeercees $0.10 
Cees INOS, TF GRE Gu vce esc cccsvtvcccseeterces 15 
SPT eer eee eee ee ee ee es - 2 
Pantene .OFEP. 100 tO LID Th. ccc ces ewwnss at 05 
ae i eee eee rer rea 10 
OS a ES erie rer 15 
te Ce Bee SO CeO sc cnc Beedsedces denne .25 
Oe > St eee ere ee ee eee 50 
ee eR 8 res ee ere re s+ Eee 
All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 

rowest end being not less than 30 in.)......... 10 
Complete Circles .20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates 10 
“AB. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates. .20 
ee I a 6a s wiksd Cala ee ecm ew OO A Wee 320 
he aay dale te awa cae «6b gues anaes 40 
Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TerMS.—Net cash 380 days. For anticipated payments a 


maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within 10 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added, no reduction for rec- 
tangular shapes 14 in. wide dewn to 6 in, of Tank, Ship or 
Bridge quality. 

Sheets.—With Sheet Bars selling at $29.50 to $30, and 
very hard to get at these prices, an advance of at least $2 a 
ton in Black and Galvanized Sheets is expected, to be an- 
nounced any day by the leading interest. Practically all 
the Sheet mills are sold up for the rest of this year, and 
premiums have been paid in some cases over official prices 
for prompt deliveries. ‘The demand is unusually heavy, and 
the mills are swamped with specifications on contracts. 
Prices are firm, and we quote: Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.30c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.35c.; No. 27, 2.40c.; 
No. 28, 2.50c.; No. 29, 2.65c., and No. 30, 2.75c. We quote 
Galvanized Sheets as follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45c.; Nos. 
12 and 14, 2.55c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.55¢c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.80c.;: Nos. 22 and 24, 2.95c.;: Nos. 25 and 26, 3.15c.; 
No. 27, 3.35¢.; No. 28, 3.55¢c.; No. 29, 3.80c., and No. 30, 
4.05c. We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at 
$1.75 per square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 
gauge, at $3.10 per square for 2-in. corrugations. These 
prices are for carload lots, jobbers charging the usual ad- 
vances for small lots from store. 

Bars.—Reports that a meeting of the Steel Bar makers 
had been called for Friday, August 31, to discuss the advisa- 
bility of advancing prices is denied here. Several lare> Steel 
Bar interests are opposed to any advance in prices, 9° will 
strongly favor keeping the market on its present basis. The 
demand for Steel Bars continues active, and specifications 
are being received in such heavy volume that the mills are 
getting still further behind in deliveries. The Carnegie, 
Jones & Laughlin and Cambria Steel companies are said to 
have their entire output of Steel Bars sold up into next 
year. The Cambria Steel Company is not quoting below 
1.60¢., but other makers continue to name 1.50c. for indefi- 
nite deliveries. We also note a heavy demand for Iron 
Bars, the minimum of the market now being 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, this price having been established by the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company and other makers about two weeks 
ago. The mills rolling Iron Bars are so far behind in deliv- 
eries that premiums are being paid in some cases for prompt 
shipment. We quote Steel Bars at 1.50c., and Iron Bars 
at 1.60¢., base, half extras. 

Hoops and Bands.—Little new tonnage is being placed, 
most large consumers having covered their requirements in 
the early part of this year for shipment up until fall. 
Specifications on these contracts are coming in very freely. 
We quote Steel Hoops at 1.90c. and Bands for all purposes 
at 1.50c., base, half extras, as per Standard Steel card. 
These prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
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full tariff rail rate to point of delivery, an advance of $2 
a ton being charged for less than carloads. 

Tin Plate.—Reports that the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company will announce an advance of 15c. per base 
box in Tin Plate within a few days are not officially con- 
firmed. It is believed, however, that the announcement of 
some advance will be made in a short time, possibly before 
this week is out. The larger Tin Plate interests are some 
what indifferent about selling ahead at present prices, but 
have done so in some cases for delivery into first quarter of 
next year only. There is a continued scareity in the supply 
of Tin Bars, and none of the mills is able to operate to full 
capacity on this account. We quote Tin Plate at $3.75 per 
base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, terms 
30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, on which 
price a rebate of 5c. a box is allowed for carloads and larger 
lots. 

Railroad Spikes.—The demand continues enormously 
heavy. All makers of Spikes have their product sold up for 
the next three or four months, and are much behind in de- 
liveries. We quote Railroad Spikes at $2.30 to $2.40 for in- 
definite delivery, and note that $2.50 per 100 Ib. is being 
paid for prompt shipment. 


Merchant Steel.—Some belated contracts for Shapes 
have recently been placed by a Western implement maker 
and specifications on contracts continue heavy, being in ex- 
cess of shipments. A meeting of the Shafting Association 
was held in Atlantic City last week, but no change was made 
in prices. We quote: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire 
Steel, 1.70c.; Lron Finish, up to 1% x \% in., 1.65¢., and Lron 
Finish, 14% x % in. and larger, 1.50e., base, Pittsburgh, ang 
Channels for solid rubber tire are quoted as follows: %, % 
and 1 in., 2e., and 1-in. and larger, 1.90c.; Toe Calk Steel, 
2e. to 2.05¢c.; Railway Spring Steel, 1.75c. to 1.80e.; Cutter 
Shoes, 2.20c. to 2.25¢.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.50c. to 1.55e. ; 
Crucible Tool Steel, 6c. to Se. for ordinary grades and 12c. 
and upward for special grades. We quote Cold Rolled 
Shafting at 50 per cent. discount in carloads and 45 per cent. 
in less than carloads, delivered in base territory. 


Spelter.—There is a fair demand and the tone of the 
market is moderately strong. We quote best grades of 
Western Spelter at 5.90c., St. Louis, or 6.0214c., Pittsburgh. 
On a firm offer this price might be slightly shaded. 

Merchant Pipe.—The demand for the smaller sizes of 
Merchant Pipe continues active, while on Line Pipe most of 
the mills are practically filled for the rest of this year. 
Prices are firm, but there are no indications of an early 
advance being made by the leading interest. The extreme dis- 
count on Merchant sizes of Steel Pipe remains at 81 and 
5 per cent. off, to the large trade. Official discounts for car- 
loads, which continue to be shaded one point or more, are as 
follows: 

Verchant Pipe. 


--Jobbers, carloads. —-_————_, 
Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galy. 
‘ A 
2 
% and 4 in 22 56 69 53 
Me Mesa .74 60 71 57 
. ee 76 6-4 73 61 
% to 6 In. . 80 70 77% 67% 
7 to 12 in ‘ 75 60 72% 57 
Extra strong, plain ends i 
lk to *% in Po ee 53 62 50 
LEUNE SECS « a'6 ara mid: ae ane 72 60 69 57 
4-4 to 8 in aaaated 4 68 56 65 53 
Double extra strong, plain ends : 
. ee | re eer 50 58 47 


Boiler Tubes.—Specifications on Locomotive Tubes are 
coming in freely, but new tonnage being placed with the 
mills on Merchant Tubes is rather light, prices on these 
being more or less shaded. Official discounts on carload 
lots, which are being shaded to some extent, are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel. 
Pi ROR Swi cae ae ele Sawa ea ae oween 45 50 
1% to 2% in.. Cnt one tbwawe veedess 45 62 
Se Mes doe a Ratad ch ahe Sollee 6 tate e) ee 64 
Pe a) Re 5 a sig ac A ele ads nen ok ats a |) 70 
ee rere rr rea s 15 62 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The demand is fairly active, 
but only a limited tonnage is being sold, mainly for the rea 
ron that dealers are inclined to hold their Scrap in the be 
‘ef that prices will be higher. Heavy Steel Melting Scrap 
has advanced in sympathy with Bessemer and Basic Iron, 
and is now held firmly at $17 per gross ton. 

Coke.—A continued shortage in labor in the Connells- 
ville region is interfering seriously with the output of Coke, 
the demand for which is unusually heavy. A growing ten- 
dency on the part of Coke producers is to make contracts for 
the sale of their Coke on a sliding scale basis; that is, to give 
so many tons of Coke for 1 ton of Bessemer Iron. A num- 
ber of contracts that will run over the balance of this year 
are on the basis of 7% tons of Coke for 1 ton of Bessemer 
Pig Iron, but we note that several important contracts for 
Coke for delivery over all of next year have been made on the 
basis of T to 1. If the present price of $18.25 for Bessemer 
Iron is maintained through first quarter of next year, it will 
means that several leading Coke concerns will get about $2.60 
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per ton, at oven, for Furnace Coke. On some of these con- 
tracts a maximum price of $19 and a minimum price of $11 
has been made for Bessemer Iron. We quote best grades of 
Connellsville Furnace Coke at $2.80 to $2.85, and 72-hour 
Foundry at $3 to $3.25, at oven. 





Philadelphia. 


ReaAL Estate Trust BurLpine, August 28, 1906. 

The uneasy feeling which prevailed last week in regard 
to a shortage of Pig Iron has become somewhat intensified 
this week. Inquiries would lead to the impression that there 
was an actual famine as regards spot lots, and in some cases 
extraordinary prices have been paid for immediate shipments. 
In one or two instances it is claimed that over $21 at fur- 
nace has been paid for No. 2 X, and a considerable tonnage 
could be booked at that figure, or more, for deliveries during 
the first half of September. This is not regarded as by any 
means a fair criterion of the market, however, but it un- 
settles things so much that it is difficult to say just what 
should be quoted as a fair average price. The truth of the 
matter is that buyers have become thoroughly scared, and, in- 
stead of feeling assured that the tendency from this time for- 
ward is likely to be toward easier conditions, they act as 
though every chance to get hold of Pig Iron will be their last 
for months to come. If the millions of tons sold were guar- 
anteed for delivery during 1906 there might be some cause 
to fear being shut out, but there is a limit to consumption, 
even if there is no limit to buying and selling. A pretty 
clearly defined tonnage of Pig metal can be melted and no 
more, but if people choose to buy and sell twice as much as 
can be used there is nothing to hinder them from doing so, 
although it may be a very unsatisfactory operation in the 
long run. The unexpected advance in prices is sure to stimu- 
late production, and if December does not show an increased 
output of 100,000 tons over August it will be another sur- 
prise in this year of many surprises. It is satisfactory to 
find increasing activity in finished products. A few mills are 
closed on account of wage differences, but as a rule a full 
output is being made, all of which is promptly specified. Tak- 
ing everything into account, conditions are excellent and pros: 
pects indicate further improvement as the season advances. 


Pig Iron.—It would involve some risk to say what the 
course of the market will be during the next few weeks. 
The most experienced men in the trade believe that buyers 
are overdoing it, but if they are determined to get their 
orders placed there is no alternative for sellers but to quote 
prices to suit themselves. Such methods unsettle the market 
and in the long run will cause a good deal of trouble, but 
the buying fever is on and will have to run its course. Sales 
of No. 2 X Foundry have in some cases been made at figures 
ranging from $20 to $21, at furnace, and may be used by 
those who are working for higher prices as an indication of 
actual values. This, however, would be very misleading, as 
there are others who are willing to quote $19 to $19.50 at 
furnace to their regular trade. The question arises, which 
of these extremes will win out in the long run, as business is 
being done at prices all the way from the lowest to the 
highest figures named. The high figures are of course for 
spot lots, or for shipments during the first half of September, 
the lower for the first quarter of 1907. Which end will be 
the first to give way? Will the lower figure continue, or 
will the higher be modified until it gets nearer to $20, de- 
livered? These are questions which involve serious conse- 
quences, and it would not be safe to be too confident on either 
side, although it does seem as though the higher quotations 
were due to emergencies which can only be temporary. As 
we have already mentioned, consumption is so great that it 
cannot increase much, while there is a considerable margin 
for a larger supply of Pig Iron, which will receive additional 
stimulus by the advance in prices. If this theory works out 
as expected, easier conditions should be met with during the 
last four months of the year, although more or less shortage 
may perhaps be felt for some weeks before there is any great 
relief. When that time comes it will no doubt make a con- 
siderable change in the attitude of buyers, and it will be 
well if prices are not unfavorably affected. That point has 
not been reached yet, however, and at this writing prices are 
firm at the highest figures of the year. As we have already 
shown, recent sales cover a much wider range of prices than 
usual, the following being conservative figures for deliveries 
at nearby points during the last quarter of the year or the 
first quarter of 1907: 


i i i a 145 ee kum edess wee $21.00 to $21.50 
ee ss tare se wines pe ath a 6 19.75 to 20.25 
yf 2 7 “ES RAS eae 19.00 to 19.50 
Standard Gray Forge. .......s.ses0.- 17.50 to 18.00 
Ordinary Gray Forge................ 17.00 to 17.25 
NTE Ass 2 hektn Ge a ab AT Ross oa am 18.25 to 18.50 
re ee ee 24.50 to 2500 
Ea ear eee eee 19.50 to 19.75 
ee ee 20.50 to 21.00 


Steel.-—The demand shows a steady increase, and mills 
find great difficulty in making shipments as promptly as 
buyers require. This is specially the case with Forging 
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Billets, which command anywhere from $33 to $35, while 
ordinary Billets are readily taken at $29.50 to $30. 

Steel Alloys.—Prices are firm, but very irregular, and 
depend upon date for deliveries. Ferromanganese would 
probably range from $90 for early deliveries down to $85 
to $87.50 for last quarter, and $80 to $82.50 for the first 
quarter of 1907. Ferro silicon is quoted around $92.50 to 
$97.50, and 20 per cent. Spiegel $35 to $36. Buying, how- 
ever, is not active, so that prices are all, more or less, nom- 
inal. 


Plates.—There is plenty of business, but mills are mak- 
ing pretty good deliveries, and while there is every prospect 
of activity during the remainder of the year, buyers are not 
likely to be inconvenienced for want of material. It is 
noticeable, howover, that the quantities required by individual 
customers are larger than ever before, indicating that con- 
sumers of Plates have increased their capacity, and their 
business in fair proportion to that made by manufacturers. 
Prices are unchanged, as follows: 


Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel......... 1.73 1.78 
Fiange or Boller Steel... .ccccccseces 1.83 1.88 
DE ..5.ic tthe Chae s Bik ae OKEw 6 OM 2.13 2.18 
Locomotive Firebox Steel............ 2.238 2.28 
The above are base prices for %4-in. and heavier. The follow- 
ing extras apply. Extra per 
100 pounds. 
I MILE, oben ngh Coin ass swe eke owen ee $0.10 
“ES eS A rer rer TTT eee 15 
ee ee as cc eh hK oC wav eke ck hess eee nae 25 
Se ORR 56 cess ce sess eevevens .05 
es OU Bee BO Be Rs oo de oh.0 60.6060 0 cece en 10 
EOE OUEE BE BO. AEP Mess ver c cg ceereoseneta 15 
Oe |S UR OL a ee ere .25 
PEND OPER See CO BOP Be ccc nsceccsccesevssses .50 
es GD hs ino ow oon d vx abe a sb Oe eee 08 1.00 


Structural Material.—The demand keeps up to the high 
water mark and bids fair to cover it before the end of the 
year. The new mills have been a great relief to the mar- 
ket, however, as without them the difficulty in getting mate- 
rial would have been quite serious. There is considerable 
local business in prospect, which includes two new theatres, 
one on Broad and Sansom streets, the other on Broad street 
and Girard avenue. These are to be in every respect large, 
up to date structures, and together will require 5000 to 8000 
tons of Material. Prices unchanged, as follows: Beams, 
Angles and Channels, 1.83%4c. to 2c., delivered. 

Bars.—The demand for Bars is improving, and such mills 
as are working are running full time. There are several 
that are closed, however, owing to wage disputes, so that the 
local production is a good deal below the normal. Steel Bars 
are scarce and deliveries are not promised inside of 30 to 60 
days. On the whole the outlook indicates great activity dur- 
ing the remainder of the year, with firm if not higher prices, 
which at present are 1.73%4c. to 1.78\4c. for either [ron or 
Steel. 

Sheets.—There is a heavy demand for thin Sheets, for 
which the mills are somewhat behind in their deliveries. The 
lower numbers are less active, however, but there is plenty 
of business at firm prices as follows for part carloads and 
a tenth less for mill shipments: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.40c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.50c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.60c.; No. 27, 2.70c., and 
No. 28, 2.80c. 

Old Material.—The market is in a very pecular condi- 
tion, making it impossible to give very close quotations. 
Dealers are willing to take anything that may be offered at 
the inside figures quoted below, but they have nothing for 
sale unless at an advance on the outside figures. It looks 
a good deal like a corner, or an attempt to corner, but for 
the present consumers are not showing much interest in the 
matter, as they regard the inside figures as high enough. 
As nearly as can be given the range of prices would be about 
as follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards: 


tas 0 \.5 de aren.» 49 oe Se $17.50 to $18.00 
RS 6. ok oi lee wees 0:0 ames 17.25 to 17.75 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.............. 22.00 to 22.50 
ar, ivan 6 pes ve meee ws 21.00 to 22.00 
OS ee ee eee 28.00 to 28.75 
iS Sas a whe bata 60nd ene 21.50 to 22.50 
Se wis bo ec Caines ues es es 17.00 to 17.50 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 20.50to 21.00 
Choice No. 1 Yard Scrap... .ccocecscce 18.50 to 19.00 
OR ss ah. cd coke a wo eeu 16.50 to 17.00 
I Reads b bi eecateoneces 16.50 to 17.00 
PRE ED, ANOS os 00 ce esi ccc sive 15.00 to 15.50 
Te are 13.50 to 14.00 
a ee oso 6 0 6 wir 0e.ebiee 10.50 to 11.00 
po rrr re. 13.00 to 13.50 
Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy......... 13.50 to 14.00 
EL X15 5's ik St 09d E bee h Paw 12.50 to 13.00 
Sk SA k's 4 og o alebwie sts 0 Nua bt 10.75 to 11.25 
Oo oe 


The Stevens Institute Alumni Association, Hoboken, 
N. J., has just issued the directory for 1906 of the 
alumni of that institution. An alphabetical list is given, 
also a geographical list,. which is followed by the busi- 
ness connections of the alumni, the list of companies be- 
ing subdivided by an alphabetical classification, accord- 
ing to products. 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., August 26, 1906. 


Pig Iron.—Sales the past week have necessarily been 
light, owing to the inability of producers to deliver the ton- 
nage desired during the remainder of this year. The mar- 
ket is now strong at $15.50 for No. 2 Foundry, with a 
number of sales reported at $16, and even this latter price 
is being refused by some of the producers. An effort is 
being made by the furnace people to confine each melter’s 
purchases to his actual requirements, and customers are 
requested not to specify shipment in advance of needs, as 
is always the case when the demand is large and the supply 
short. For the past 30 days the majority of the furnaces 
here have also cut out the brokers, refusing to sell to them 
directly or quote through them. Very little speculative Iron 
will therefore have to be contended with after the furnaces 
have sold their production for the year. Inquiries for de- 
livery during the first half of 1907 are becoming more 
numerous, but so far only a comparatively small amount 
of business has been booked, the furnaces as a rule pre- 
ferring to sell for that delivery just at present. The prices 
on this business are understood to be from $14.50 to $15 
on a No. 2 Foundry basis. The efforts being made to in- 
crease production are meeting with success, and the re- 
maining months of the year will doubtless be record break- 
ers. The Tennessee Company started its Little Belle fur- 
nace at Bessemer the past week, and is now probably pro- 
ducing more Iron than ever before in its history, only one 
stack, and that a small one, being out of blast at the pres- 
ent time. Labor conditions are rapidly improving, and are 
now reported better than at any time for the past two 
years. The one thing now necessary for an increased pro- 
duction of Pig Iron is a larger supply of coke, but as every 
Iron concern is building additional ovens this will not long 
be a factor. ; 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The general condition of the market 
is unchanged, with but little new business being taken on. 
Foundries are endeavoring to run to their full capacity, 
but owing to the extremely hot weather production is far 
from satisfactory. Quotations on Water Pipe are approx- 
imately as follows: 4 to 6 in., $30; 8 to 12 in., $29; over 
12-in., $27.50, with $1 per ton extra for Gas Pipe. 


Old Material.—The Scrap market is again active, with 
a greater demand for Cast than can be supplied. Inquiries 
for Wrought are coming in, but dealers are holding for better 
prices than those being offered. We quote the following 
prices per gross ton, f.o.b. dealers’ yards: 





A INS @ ©) ais @ can acu Whe a ea ae $18.50 to $19.00 
ee I 4 a FRG ote bes On kee a 18.00 to 18.50 
ot no Ke 6-5 04.6 0 Os gn ae 16.00 to 17.00 
er eee 16.50 to 17.00 
NO. 1 Balirond Wrougnt...... cesses 15.00 to 15.50 
mo. 3 Mativrond Wroeght.......ccccsece 14.00 to 14.50 
BOB GEE WEIOUIERS. Ci ccccdcccecs 13.00 to 13.50 
ON Be a rer 11.00 to 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............. 11.50 to 

ES Ree re ee 12.00 to 

OS I eee 12.00 to 

es CONE, Se cic eck cowed we 13.00 to 

Stove Plate and Light Cast.......... 9.25to 9%. 
IRE Cas coer ens ececdicsines 7.00 to 7.50 


Arrangements for the consolidation of the Lacey-Buek 
Iron Company and the Chattanooga Iron & Coal Company 
with the Southern Steel Company have been practically com- 
pleted, and it only remains for the stockholders of the South- 
ern Steel Company to go through the formality of voting to 
increase its capital at a meeting to be held on September 1. 
This consolidation is regarded in Iron and Steel circles here 
as a matter of considerable importance, inasmuch as the val- 
uable ore properties thus acquired will enable the Southern 
Steel Company to expand its manufacturing business on large 
and enduring lines. FE. T. Schuler will continue as president, 
with C. BE. Buek as vice-president. 





Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., August 29, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—Tremendous inquiry from every direction, 
embracing Northern Foundry, Bessemer, Basic and South- 
ern Irons, has been the record for the week. The demand 
for spot Iron continues unabated at prices above the sched- 
ule, with a supply not always readily obtainable. Southern 
furnaces have opened their books for first quarter and first 
half of next year on a $15, Birmingham, basis, at which 
figure a large tonnage has been sold, while for nearby de- 
livery those furnaces who have any Iron to sell are asking 
perhaps 50a premium. Some of the largest melters are 
known to be unprovided with sufficient Iron to carry them 
through the third quarter of the year, and are keeping in 
close touch with the situation, waiting for an opportunity 
to cover their requirements. Several very large sales were 
made in this and contiguous territory during the week for 
both this and next year’s delivery. Reports from those en- 
tirely conversant with the situation show a limited stock 
on furnace yards in Southern territory, which, taken in 
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conjunction with the general labor ani Coke situation, is 
proving to be a serious handicap on any increase in pro- 
duction that otherwise might result. The situation in the 
North is practically along similar lines, most of the fur- 
naces showing a limited tonnage remaining unsold for the re- 
mainder of the year, and spot Iron selling at a premium if 
it can be obtained. Taken as a whole, the month just clos- 
ing has been one of the largest for years in sales of both 
Pig Iron and Coke. Freight rate from Birmingham is $3. 
A typographical error last week stated this rate to be $30. 
We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 

NaN I Ba go yt cede $18.50 to $19.00 

Ee a Se ae ee 18.00 to 18.50 


Southern Coke, No. 3........... 17.50 to 18.00 


Southern ( 
( 
( de 
ent Smee, TOO, Ginsa cc eetecs 17.00 to 17.50 
( 
( 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 18.50 to 19.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 18.00 to 18.50 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 15.75 to 16.25 
Chio Silvery, No. 1 (8 per cent. Silicon)........ 23.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1...... ” 19.15 to 19.65 


Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 18.65 to 19.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3....... 18.15 to 18.65 
Car Wheel Irons. 

Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $5.50 to $26.00 

Lake Superior Car Wheel............ 24.50 to 25.00 

Coke.—Ruling quotations are firm, and the market is 
strong and active. While there are some delays noted on 
account of car shortage, the general situation is fairly sat- 
isfactory. We quote the best brands of Connellsville and 
Virginia Foundry from $3.25 to $3.50, f.o.b. ovens, 

Finished Iron and Steel.—There has been some develop- 
ment along Structural lines, and the market is somewhat 
stronger. Quite a tonnage is in sight for next year, and 
contracts have been above the normal. We quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.63¢., with 
half extras; the same, in smaller lots, 2c., with full extras; 
Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.63c., with half extras; the same, 
in smaller lots, 1.85c., with full extras; Base Angles, 1.83c., 
in ecarload lots; Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 1.83c. : 
Plates, %4-in. and heavier, 1.73c., in carload lots; in smaller 
lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16 gauge, in carload lots, 2.15c.; in 
smaller lots, 2.70c.;: 14 gauge, in carload lots, 2.05¢c.; in 
small lots, 2.60c.; Steel Tire, 1 x %4 in. or heavier, 1.83c., 
in ecarload lots. 

Old Material.—The market is quite active and prices 
are strong. The mills have been large buyers during the 
week, and a heavy tonnage has thus been disposed of. We 
quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, about as follows: 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $14.50 to $15 per net ton; 
Cast Borings, $5 to $6 per net ton; Steel Turnings, $7 to $8 
pet net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $13 to $14 per net ton; Iron 
Rails, $19 to $20 per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill 
lengths, $15 to $15.50 per gross ton; Relaying Rails, 56-Ib. 
and upward, $28 to $29 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $21 to $22 
per net ton; Car Wheels, $17 to $18 per gross ton; Low 
Phosphorus Scrap, $17 to $18 per gross ton. 


—_o+-e_____ 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHTIo, August 28, 1906. 

Iron Ore.—Strong pressure is being brought to bear on 
the Iron Ore companies to get them to discourage the buying 
of Ore until the market has had a little time to cool down. 
The larger Iron and Steel interests realize that the market 
is rapidly developing runaway tendencies. The situation 
is getting to such a point that it is not a matter to be de- 
termined by an individual maker or group of makers, but is 
being governed more by general trade conditions. The con- 
servative policy recently prevailing in -the Pig Iron trade 
is being swept aside by a fever on the part of buyers. This 
feeling has been communicated to a large extent to the fur- 
nace interests, who now want to cover their Ore needs for 
next year. The same sort of impulse is back of the desire to 
buy Iron Ore as has recently been shown in the Pig Iron 
trade. There is now apparently a shortage of Iron Ore. 
At the start this was confined to the higher grades. It has 
since extended to the low grades. Shippers have notified 
furnace interests that it will be impossible to live up en- 
tirely to the full terms of the contracts made earlier in the 
year, and have given notice that a radical curtailment of the 
original amounts expected to be shipped must be taken into 
consideration. The movement of Ore down the lakes during 
the past week was subject to another check, mainly due to 
operating conditions in the Northwest. Labor is short, for 
one thing. Forest fires were partly responsible for another. 
Boats were therefore not so much in demand as they have 
been, and they were permitted to go into other trades. This 
delay simply put off the time when wild boats must be char- 
tered at higher figures, and seemed to increase the prob- 
ability that wild rates must go higher. There is talk among 
the vessel interests of $1 rates befure the middle of October, 
and this seems likely. 

Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron trade in this territory, both as to 
Foundry and the Steel making Irons, has reached that stage 
where it is confessed the recent conservative policies are 
abandoned perforce. Individual furnace interests, desiring 
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to adhere to the old policy of price conservatism, realize the 
futility of such an effort in view of the general conditions 
and are giving in reluctantly. Spot Foundry Iron is vir- 
tually impossible to obtain. A few driblets are sold now and 
then and the price usually runs above $20. Many of the 
furnaces are sold up for the first quarter of next year as 
completely as they care to be. Generally through this ter- 
ritory furnaces are quoting $19 to $19.50 in the valleys for 
No. 2 for first half delivery and buyers seem eager even at 
that figure. Basic is no easier. Sales have been made lately 
at $18.50 in the valleys for first half delivery. The same 
is true in every particular of Bessemer. 

Coke.—Coke is still strong, with many of the producers 
refusing to quote for first half contracts. The best grades of 
72-hour Foundry are selling at $3.50, and Furnace is selling 
around $2.90 to $3, at oven. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—A shortage of labor is be- 
ginning to show its effects in the finished trade. Shops re- 
port that it is difficult to keep a supply of men sufficient 
to do the work. The hot weather during the past two weeks 
has also caused some of the mills to lessen their produc- 
tion. It has been found impossible to keep the men working 
full time. One producer of Bar Iron shows by his books 
that his output was only 50 per cent. of normal as a result 
of the hot weather. ‘The cool wave which came with the 
beginning of this week was very welcome. The demand for 
all grades of Steel is so great that the main difficulty is in 
getting a supply. While the structural mills are not sold 
up as far ahead as they were at the beginning of the 
year, the sales departments say the market is stronger now 
than then. New buying is coming from a wider territory, 
and specifications against old contracts are better. One car 
company in Cleveland took one of the biggest orders in its 
history during the week. Railroad buying of cars and en- 
etnes continues, and suburban railroads here are in the 
market for new equipment and track supplies. Ships are 
also going to be ordered shortly. Bar Iron production has 
been so short that all mills producing it have made their 
quotation 1.60c., Pittsburgh. Sheets are also in demand, 
and mills are anywhere from 8 to 12 weeks behind their 
orders. Most of the sales are made out of stock, with 
prices quoted at 2.15c. for No. 10 Blue Annealed; 2.80c. 
for No. 28 one-pass cold rolled, and 3.80c. for No. 28 
Galvanized. 

Old Material.—The market has grown stronger under 
the stimulus of the buying in Pig Iron. Prices are revised 
as follows, gross tons, f.o.b. Cleveland: Old Steel Rails, 
$15.50 to $16; Old Iron Rails, $21 to $22; Iron Car Axles, 
$18.50 to $19.50; Heavy Melting Steel, $15.50 to $16. Net 
tons; Cast Borings, $8.50 to $9; No. 1 Busheling, $13 to 
$13.50: No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $16 to $16.50; No. 1 
Cast, $15 to $15.50; Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings, 
$10 to $10.50. 


Metal Market. 


New York, August 29, 1906. 

Pig Tin.—Dullness has ruled during the week, although 
in some quarters small sales have been made from day to day. 
The general consumers, however, seem to be holding aloof 
and awaiting the arrival of more metal from Europe. Prices 
have gradually fallen from last week’s level of 41.50c., as 
on Monday of this week, when Tin ex-Minnetonka could be 
had at 40.60c. On Tuesday the price was again a trifle 
lower, at 40.40c. to 40.50c. To-day, in response to lower 
eables from London, which were £182 5s. for spot and 
£182 15s. for futures, the market eased off further to 40.25c., 
New York. There appears to be some difference of opinion 
as to whether the bulk of the Tin which came on the Minne- 
tonka was shipped to the interior or not. In view of the 
light arrivals and the activity in the Tin Plate mills it 
hardly seems probable that any large amount went into 
store, The arrivals so far this month aggregate 3198 tons, 
and there are afloat for American ports 1356 tons. 


Copper.—A continuance of the improved demand which 
was noted last week takes the form of free buying for future 
position, and sales have been made well into next year at 
full prices. It appears to be the policy of the larger pro- 
ducers of Electrolytic to hold prices firm at 18.50c., deliv- 
ered 30 days, for future positions, making no concessions 
either for large or export orders. Should there come a sud- 
den demand for immediate deliveries prices would prob- 
ably be forced to higher figures through a demand for pre- 
miums for nearby positions. From present indications the 
outlook is most favorable to producers of metal with lit- 
tle likelihood of lower prices during the remainder of the 
year. High grade Lake is quoted at 18.75c. to 19c., and 
scarce. Electrolytic can be obtained at 18.50c., although 
for prompt shipments premiums are obtained, and sales 
have been made in Europe on a basis of 10 to 15 points 
above this price. Casting grades can be had at 18.25c. to 
18.37%4c. There is said to be very little high grade Lake for 
immediate delivery, the largest producer ef this grade of 
Copper having made some heavy sales for European deliv- 
ery. Exports are large, amounting to 17,548 tons so far 
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this month, and indications are not wanting that when 
Southern and Pacific ports are heard from the total exports 
will foot up to between 19,000 and 20,000 tons. Takings 
into Germany are especially heavy. In this connection it 
is interesting to note the effect on the Copper market of the 
recent earthquake in South America. The total production 
of Copper in Chili amounted in 1904 to 31,110 tons; total 
exports to England and Germany were 22,975. The ex- 
ports to the United States for the calendar year are not 
available at this writing, but undoubtedly were in the 
neighborhood of 1600 tons. This shows that the total ex- 
ports from Chili for the year were slightly above the aver- 
age monthly exports from the United States, and, as yet, 
there is no good reason to think that the Copper mines in 
that country have been seriously damaged. In a small way 
prices on Lake are very firm, cask lots being freely sold at 
19.50¢c. For cask lots of Electrolytic 18.87%4c. is quoted. 

Pig Lead.—There is an excellent demand and Lead for 
prompt shipment is scarce, in spite of higher prices. The 
market in New York may be quoted at 5.85c. to 5.90e., and 
in St. Louis is firm at 5.75c. The principal producer, which 
was shipping orders about 20 days after their receipt last 
month, now cannot make deliveries before the latter part 
of September or first of October. Its price and terms con- 
tinue unchanged. The London market closes to-day at 
£17 10s. 

Spelter.—There seems to be a steady demand for this 
metal, but prices appear to be in a rut, with little or no 
change from week to week. In St. Louis prices are 5.90c., 
and in New York 6.05c. to 6.10c, is asked. The London 
market is steady at £27 5s. 

Antimony.—The market is a trifle firmer, and it is 
said that Cookson’s, which is very scarce, cannot be ob- 
tained at less than 25c. Hallett’s is offered at 24c. in large 
lots, and outside brands can be had at 22.50c. to 23.50c. 
No large shipments of Cookson’s are available before Oc- 
tober, and the outlook points toward higher prices. 

Aluminum.—tThere is still considerable difficulty in 
securing supplies promptly, although the principal producer 
is making efforts to secure a better supply. Prices are un- 
changed, No. 1 Ingot can be had at 36c. and No. 2 at 34c. 
per lb. 

Nickel.—Prices are unchanged. Large lots can be had 
at 45c., and smaller quantities at 55e. to 65c. 

Tin Plate.—The heavy demand which has been going on 
for some time in the interior is just beginning to be felt in 
this market. Bright Plates are in especially good inquiry. 
For 100-lb., 14 x 20, IC Coke Plates, $3.94 is quoted, f.o.b. 
New York, and $3.75, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, subject to the usual 
discounts. 

Old Metals.—Advances of from Me. to Yc. have been 
the rule in all kinds of Copper and Brass Scrap, except 
Heavy Brass, which is unchanged from last week at 12.50c. 
Consumers are buying only as their needs warrant, and are 
not disposed to make any speculative commitments. Old 
Lead is also higher, due to the advance in Raw Material. 
Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 

———-Cents.-——_, 
17.87% to 18.00 
17.62% to 17.87% 


Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible 
Copper, Heavy and Wire.. ) 
Copper, Light and Bottoms 16.00 to 16.25 
ne a Bis wana. ad 6S © tub ajk we % 12.50 to12.75 
Brass, Light 10.00 to 10.25 
Heavy Machine Composition 16.25 to 16.50 
re 11.00 to11.25 
Composition Turnings 13.50 to 14.00 
Aluminum Scrap 26.00 to 28.00 
Lead, Heavy §.25 5.40 
5.15 


v2 to 
5.00 to 
Zine 4.60 


4.40 to 


New York. 


New York, August 29, 1906. 

Pig Iron.—The order of the New York Air Brake Com- 
pany for 20,500 tons of Northern Iron was placed in the 
past week. Deliveries are, in part, for the last four months 
of this year and extend into the second quarter of 1907. 
Southern furnaces are selling for 1906 delivery, with very 
little such Iron available at prices netting $16 at the fur- 
nace for No. 2, while for 1907 sales of Southern Iron have 
been made at $15 and $15.50 for No. 2 at Birmingham. 
The price for spot Iron is fixing the basis for forward de- 
liveries to an increasing extent. Probably less than half 
ihe Foundry Iron buyers in the New York District and 
New England have covered for a portion or all of their 
wants in the first quarter or first half of 1907, but such 
business is increasing with each week. We advance quota- 
tions for tidewater deliveries to the following: Northern 
No. 1, $20.25 to $20.75; No. 2, $19.75 to. $20.25: No. 2 
Plain, $19.25 to $19.75. Southern Iron is sold at $20 to 
$21 for No. 1, and $19 to $20 for No. 2, according to deliy- 
eries. The freight from Birmingham to New York is $4. 

Steel Rails.—Compared with some recent weeks, the 
tonnage of Steel Rail orders reported to-day is light. Prac- 
tically all the following contracts are for 1907 delivery: 
Chicago & Western Indiana, 3000 tons; Lake Shore Blevated, 
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2300 tons; New Orleans & Northeastern, 1000 tons; Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific, 2000 tons; Alabama & Vicks- 
burg, 1500 tons; Brooklyn Heights Railway, 1525 tons; 
Southern Indiana, 600 tons. The last two are trolley lines. 


Structural Material.—The largest contracts on which 
fabricating companies are figuring are for bridge work. ‘The 
most important is the requisition of the Harriman lines for 
1907, the bridge companies having been asked to figure on a 
total of 20,000 tons. The Harriman contract is generally let 
in the fall, and deliveries begin early in the new year. If 
the two-track bridge is decided upon for the Baltimore & 
Ohio structure over the Susquehanna River which will re- 
place the present bridge at Havre de Grace, Md., fully 15,000 
tons of Steel will be required. New York erecting companies 
have received cable inquiries from Valparaiso for bids on 
new office buildings. These inquiries are scarcely in shape 
for action. In the main they come from the Valparaiso 
representatives of New York commission houses, who ask 
in an offhand way for estimates on Steel construction “ for 
a three-story office building” or “for a four-story office 
building,’ &c. The actual details of a contract seem quite 
a distance from inquiries of this sort. Two long delayed 
local jobs of large tonnage are the Singer Building and the 
City Investment Company Building on Broadway. It is 
expected now that the Steel contracts for these structures 
will not be long in coming out. A number of contracts which 
involve from 400 to 1000 tons of Steel are pending in differ- 
ent parts of the country. These include a cement plant at a 
blast furnace in the Hanging Rock district, Ohio, and the 
McKeen Building at Indianapolis. The American Bridge 
Company has received the contract for a bridge for the 
Portland & Seattle Railroad, 800 tons; a Carnegie Steel con- 
tract for fabricated Steel, 500 tons, and a bank building at 
New Orleans, 475 tons. The hot weather and the high 
humidity have affected the output of Pittsburgh and other 
Pennsylvania mills considerably in the past week, and all 
are getting further behind on shipments of Structural Steel. 
From present indications there will be no opportunity to re- 
cover the lost ground in the coming fall, as reports point to 
a heavy business for the next few months. We quote as fol- 
lows on mill shipments, delivery at tidewater points: Beams, 
Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.8444c.; Tees, 1.89%4c.; Bulb 
Angles and Deck Beams, 1.99'4c. On Beams 18 to 24 in. 
the extra is 0.10c., and on Angles over 6 in., 0.10¢c. seams 
and Channels out of stock are sold at 2.40c. to 2.50c. 

Bars.—The stiffening of Bar Iron prices has had the 
usual effect of bringing into the market a number of buyers 
who have for some time been hesitating. A more decided 
disposition is shown to make contracts for future delivery. 
The strike situation among the Eastern mills shows no 
change, but indications are seen of growing dissatisfaction 
among the unemployed men, and it is expected that applica- 
tions for work will soon begin to be received from them. 
Meanwhile the production of Bar Iron in Eastern territory 
is restricted. Best Refined Bar Iron is now firm at 1.74%4c., 
tidewater, all the manufacturers having advanced to this 
price during the week. Steel Bars continue to be quoted at 
1.6414c., tidewater, but the mills are so crowded with work 
that none can promise prompt shipment. 


Plates.—The contract for three ferryboats for munic- 
ipal service has been placed by the city of New York with 
the Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington, Del. 
The Plates will therefore not be purchased through sales 
agencies in this city, which is a disappointment to the local 
trade. Although current business consists almost exclu- 
sively of small lots, orders have lately been growing more 
numerous, and it is thought that buyers are gradually work- 
ing up to the point of placing contracts. The stiffening of 
raw material excites some fear of higher prices on Plates. 
Prices are unchanged, as follows, at tidewater on mill ship- 
ments: Sheared Tank Plates, 1.74%4c. to 1.84\4c.; Flange 
Plates, 1.8414c. to 1.9414c.; Marine Plates, 2.14%4c. to 
2.24%4c.; Fire Box Plates, 2.24%4c. to 2.60c., according to 
specifications. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—tThe situation is as strong as at any 
previous time this year. Consumers are unable to get all 
the Pipe needed for this season’s use, and even those hav- 
ing contracts are clamoring for deliveries. Orders continue 
to be placed for shipment at the convenience of manufactur- 
ers, but anything thus sold now means winter delivery. 
Quotations are firm at $31 to $32 per net ton on 6-in., at 
tidewater. 

Old Material.—The market is active in practically all 
lines of Old Material. Even the rolling mills are now mak- 
ing purchases on a liberal scale of Wrought Scrap and other 
stock such as they need. The demand, however, is particu- 
larly strong for Cast Scrap and Stove Plate, and it seems 
impossible to satisfy the necessities of consumers, as local 
yards have been practically swept bare of accumulations of 
such stock. Heavy Melting Steel Scrap is also in sharp 
demand, dealers who have been caught short endeavoring to 
secure the limited supply of such materia] now available. 
Conditions are changing rapidly from day to day with the 
eagerness of buyers, and while our quotations have been 
somewhat advanced over those of last week, it is likely that 
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by the time they reach our readers further advances may 
have taken place. Quotations for New York and vicinity 
are approximately as follows: 


3 gt a eee ee -$21.60 to $21.50 
ot ee weceseee 26.00tO 26.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 18.00 to 18.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pleces........ . 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 26.50 to 27.00 
Ciel TRO RP BIR. oa occ was vn cue dees 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 19.00 to 19.50 
jy by” UN eee eee woec de -beOGetoe 17.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long............ 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short. . ..e--- 16.00to 16.50 
Wrought Pipe...... Sail Om eo ws ‘ .. 1250to 13.00 
Re Aad a oar did bla Wie weeds .. 9.50to 10.00 
ne ES sag. 00, asa sal ws oa aw .. P50to 10.00 
WRG F REOID ys cee ee eee wads ..-. 1250to 1300 
COCO WeGis «66s 04 aieiacees ssccos FBC te 18.60 
reek SD ee CUM sc cic cueventesa 15.50 to 16.00 


Stove Plate... 
Grate Bars.. 
Malleable Cast 


aie Dele eUl eA wale atte a 1-00 ts 115) 
dca Gre das Wei a bein. ae ate 10.50 to 11.00 
KGwe @abineloneae'a 15.50 to 16.00 


Iron and Industrial Ste-ks. 


New York, August 29, 1906. 

The stock market underwent rapid changes during the 
past week. The United States Steel stocks were for a time 
the leading feature of the market, and on Saturday United 
States Steel common sold up to 4734, which is the highest 
point realized since 1902. On the same day Steel preferred 
sold up to 108%4. The common was therefore much stronger 
and more active than the preferred. The highest point 
reached by other active stocks during the week was as fol- 
lows: Car & Foundry common 41%, Locomotive common 
71%, Steel Foundries preferred 4554, Colorado Fuel 59%, 
Pressed Steel common 54%, Railway Steel Spring common 
55, Republic common 3114, Sloss-Sheffield common 79%, 
United States Cast Iron Pipe common 48%. The failure 
of the Real Estate Trust Company in Philadelphia caused 
a general decline in stocks on Tuesday, during which lower 
prices were realized on some of the Iron and Steel stocks 
than during the whole of the previous week. The lowest 
point touched on active stocks at this time was as follows: 
Car & Foundry common 3954, Locomotive common 70, Steel 
Foundries preferred 44, Colorado Fuel 5454, Pressed Stee! 
common 5214, Railway Spring common 5314, Republic com- 
mon 303¢, Sloss-Sheffield common 76, United States Cast 
Iron Pipe 47, United States Steel common 451%, preferred 
105144. This morning the market recovered from its shock, 
and last transactions in active stocks up to 1.30 p.m. to-day 
are reported at the following prices: Can common 7%, pre- 
ferred 60; Car & Foundry common 405%, preferred 100%; 
Locomotive common 72, preferred 113; Steel Foundries com- 
mon 11%, preferred 4414; Colorado Fuel 56%; Pressed 
Steel common 53%, preferred 9814; Railway Spring common 
534%: Republic common 30%, preferred 997%; Sloss-Sheftield 
common 77; Tennessee Coal 158; United States Cast Iron 
Pipe common 474, preferred 91; United States Steel com- 
mon 47, preferred 107%. 

In connection with the recent offering of $200,000 bonds 
of the C. Pardee Works, Incorporated, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
dated August 1, 1906, it is stated that the company’s shaft- 
ing plant, rolling mill and four open hearth furnaces cost 
$1,000,000. In 1905 the net profit over all expenses was 
$97,559. This year the business has greatly increased. 
The proceeds of this mortgage is to go directly into erect- 
ing a blooming mill. The entire issue is $300,000, of which 
$100,000 is reserved for later improvements. 

Dividends.—Railway Steel Spring Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. on its 
preferred stock, payable September 20. 

—_———qQ—-e—___ 

A Combined Fan and Turbine Engine.—For provid- 
ing forced draft for boilers the L. J. Wing Mfg. Com- 
pany, 136 Liberty street, New York City, has brought out 
a new device which is practically a fan and turbine en- 
gine in one machine. It can be erected at any place re- 
quired, and a small pipe conveying steam to the turbine 
completes the equipment. The scheme of forced draft is 
claimed to combine the good features of a fan and a 
steam jet. The even, regular pressure of a fan is ob- 
tained with the added advantage of a small per cent. of 
dry high temperature steam thoroughly mixed with the 
air going through the fuel, giving the best conditions for 
complete combustion. The principal advantages cited for 
it are that all grades and sizes of coal may be burned 
with less formation of clinkers, that the capacity of any 
boiler may be increased 25 per cent if desired, and that 
steam may be held within two pounds of any required 
boiler pressure. This fan and turbine combination may 
also be used for humidifying air in factories and as an 
exhaust fan for drying goods, or removing steam, dust, 
foul air, &e. 
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The Youngstown Steel Plant Started. 


The new Bessemer steel plant of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company at Youngstown, Ohio, which was 
fully described in The Iron Age of August 2, was success- 
fully started on Wednesday morning, August 22, and has 
been operating very satisfactorily. Both converters are 
in operation, and up to the time of writing the works 
had not made a single cobble, every ingot being rolled 
into a perfect billet. The first heat of metal was melted 
in the cupolas in 50 minutes and was blown in 12 minutes, 
the steel analyzing as follows: Carbon, 0.08; manganese, 
0.39; sulphur, 0.047; phosphorus, 0.099; silicon, 0.009. 
There was not a hitch anywhere from the time the pig 
metal was put in the cupola until it was rolled into a 
billet. Some of the first billets rolled were taken to the 
skelp mill and rolled into skelp, and the skelp was then 
taken to the pipe mill, where it was made into pipe, the 
operation of converting pig metal into finished pipe being 
done in four hours. 

+e 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the Passaic 
Steel Company, Paterson, N. J., a resolution was adopted 
instructing the secretary to secure an accounting from 
the promoters of the company regarding the bond issue 
of $2,500,000. Concerning this resolution, F. F. Searing, 
formerly vice-president of the Passaic Steel Company, 
who was one of those connected with the purchase of 
the property and the formation of the Passaic Steel 
Company as successor to the Passaic Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, is quoted as saying that the entire details of the 
acquisition of the property and the disposition of the 
funds are on record at the office of the Passaic Steel 
Company. Of the $2,500,000 of bonds, $2,000,000 went 
to acquire the stock, plant and business of the Passaic 
Rolling Mill Company, which was appraised by Haskins 
& Sells at upward of $2,400,000. The remaining $500,- 
000 of bonds, Mr. Searing states, were sold for cash and 
the money paid into the company. The directors have 
called a meeting for September 4 to receive the state- 
ment of the promoters and former officers of the company. 


The Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company has 
been incorporated with a New Jersey charter. The capi- 
tal stock is $2,000,000. Joseph S. Keen, Jr., George M. 
Bunting, H. B. Dodge and Harold P. King of Philadelphia 
are the incorporators. The company will build what will 
probably be the largest pipe plant in the country. The 
location will be in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and has 
been practically decided upon, but a final decision as to 
this, as well as the plans for building, the capacity of the 
plant and other details will be made in about two weeks. 
Andrew H. McNeal will be prominently connected with 
the organization, although his official position has not 
yet been decided upon. Steel pipe making may also be 
taken up. The promoters of the enterprise are promi- 
nently connected with the American Pipe Mfg. Company, 
Philadelphia, owner of water works in various parts of 
the country. 


The pig iron shortage which has been experienced by 
the Illinois Steel Company during the past two months, 
and which has greatly curtailed its steel production, will 
be materially relieved within the next 30 days by the 
blowing in of three furnaces with a daily capacity of 1000 
tons. At Joliet a new stack, making the fourth in the 
group, with a rated daily capacity of 450 tons, will be 
blown in next week, while one stack at the South Works, 
which is being rebuilt, will be added to the active list the 
latter part of next month, and one furnace at the Union 
Works, which is being rebuilt, will be placed in opera- 
tion in about 10 days. Eighteen of the company’s fur- 
naces are now in operation as follows: South Works, 10; 
Joliet, 3; Milwaukee, 2; North Works, 2; Union Works, 1. 


The fourth Cincinnati fall festival opened August 28, 
and will continue one month. The displays embrace all 
sorts of manufacturing products and adjuncts. The gov- 
ernment has an attractive exhibit. The festival occupies 
Music Hall, and also all of Washington Park, across the 
street. 


August 30, 1906 
Ore Shipments Below Expectations. 


DutvutH, Minn., August 25, 1906.—August is the last 
of the big months for ore shipments from Lake Superior. 
With the advent of September the business falls off ma- 
terially, and the biggest shippers always expect a diminu- 
tion of at least 20 per cent. from the average of the two 
or three preceding months. There will be no month in 
1906 in which ore shipments will reach the hoped-for 
total of 6,000,000 tons, which was so freely predicted a 
short time ago. It is very doubtful if August equals 
July, when shipments from all ports reached 5,762,000 
tons. The leading shipper of the lake region, the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern Railroad, will fall about 100,000 tons 
below its record of 1,801,000 tons in July. This is on 
account of the delay caused by a few days’ break in the 
interstate bridge between its docks and the open lake, and 
by the wet weather of the past few days, which has 
affected all the head of the lake dock systems in common. 
Since the bridge was opened this road has exceeded all 
previous records by shipping over its line an average 
of 100,000 tons per 24 hours for several days, and if 
weather conditions had continued excellent it would have 
reached within a few thousand tons of high mark. But 
stockpiles are about exhausted everywhere, and this cuts 
into the traffic more and more as the season progresses. 
It is now conceded by the best posted men in the trade 
that total shipments for the year will not exceed, say, 
35,500,000 gross tons. This is an increase of less than 
1,000,000 tons over the season before, when 34,353,000 
tons were moved down the lakes. 

On first thought this fact is a rather startling one. 
Is it not possible, with all efforts made to push shipments 
of lake ore, with the enormous preparations of winter, 
the increase of dock facilities, of ships, and of receiving 
room and unloading devices at lower lakes, to make more 
than a paltry 5 per cent. increase? If so, the sooner the 
trade realizes the fact the better it will be for all con- 
cerned. But the facts are not quite as they look. The 
universal delay in delivery of material and in filling 
orders has worked against those building ore docks, 
ships and cars as well as against every other branch of 
trade. Docks started last fall have not been completed; 
cars ordered for May delivery have not arrived in service; 
ships of a capacity for 6,000,000 tons have been put afloat 
on the lakes this year, but on account of the late de- 
livery of some of the total addition to the fleet for this 
year’s operations is about two-thirds that amount. Mine 
equipment ordered in ample time was not received soon 
enough to permit the full use of mines this year; and 
above and beyond all is the shortage of mine labor over 
all the Lake Superior region, which has been far more 
serious than has been generally understood by the public. 

The demand for ore and the slight improvement in 
shipments over 1905 will have a tendency to push equip- 
ment orders for next year, and by so much to continue 
the buying of material on a large scale. Many new mines 
must be opened for the coming spring; many large orders 
for stripping shovels, locomotives and other equipment, 
both for surface and underground, must be given. There 
must be more improvements to lower lake receiving docks, 
in addition to the two or three that have come in this sea- 
son. Two of the roads, and those two are the largest 
shippers, are in the market now for 2500 50-ton steel 
cars, and will probably place their orders within a week. 
They are also after about 20 road locomotives of large 
size and great power. There may be a new ore shipping 
pier or two. The new pier of the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern Railroad will be ready for partial use in about 
two weeks. It will be of even a larger shipping capacity 
than expected, on account of its great hight and the ease 


of moving ore through it. D. E. W. 
oe 


A census bulletin just completed for 1904 shows that 
the number of manufacturing establishments in the coun- 
try is 216,262, an increase of 4 per cent. over 1900. Capi- 
tal increased during the five years from $8,978,825,200 
to $12,686,265,673, or 41 per cent. In the same period the 
total value of products increased from $11,411,121,122 to 
$14,802,147,087, a gain of 30 per cent. The number of 
wage earners increased 16 per cent, and the wages 30 per 
cent. 
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The Central Foundry Company. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Central 
Foundry Company was held August 24 in Jersey City. 
The report of the financial condition of the company at 
the close of its fiscal year, June 30, 1906, was submitted. 
It compares as follows with the two preceding years: 











1906. 1905. 1904. 
eer eee re $493,769 $511,42¢ $467,504 
pO Perr ee 231,780 231,780 231,780 
Universal pipe plant, &ec..... 36,095 43.706 «ss acewvcs 

IR iD ee al $225,893 $286,938 $235,724 
Depreciation account........ 225,893 236,938 235,724 


The general balance sheet, as of June 30, compares as 
follows: 








Assets. 

1906. 1905. 1904. 
Plant inyentory........ $14,962,482 $15,097,574 $15,345,381 
Treasury stock......... 700,000 700,000 700,000 
Stock in subsidiary com- 

DE isdn vane eee ne 1,200,000 1,200,000 1,100,000 
Notes received from sub- 

Sidiary cCOMpGBles... 6.0 sscccces cevsoces 117,908 
Accounts and bills receiv- 

SE caatch Keke nc oanee 574,505 501,572 408,022 
PE nic Ge ce ehenewe 631,208 523,320 426,218 
CO Vian cvs VE senaecs 65,543 59,989 63,446 
Unexpired insurance and 

a ee ee 3,866 2,012 3,026 
Furniture and fixtures... 4,771 4,771 4,771 

MR ai crev ve iia wate $18,142,376 $18,089,239 $18,168,773 
Liabilities. 
1906. 1905. 1904. 
Capital stock........:.. $14,000,000 $14,000,000 $14,000,000 
Debenture bonds........ 3,863,000 8,863,000 3,863,000 
Accrued interest........ 38,630 38,630 38,630 
Accounts and bills payable. 240,747 187,609 267,143 
PMI. sek ec etewws $18,142,377 $18,089,239 $18,168,773 


President Alfred Fowle, Jr., made an interesting re- 
port on the company’s operations during the year, from 
which the following extracts are taken: 

The volume of the company’s business in soil pipe and 
fittings, sinks, service boxes, &c., was somewhat less than 
the year previous owing to many new competitors in the 
field and scarcity of labor at all plants restricting produc- 
tion. The total production, however, of soil pipe and fit- 
tings, Universal pipe and F. & W. fittings was within 140 
tons of the previous year. The sales of Universal pipe 
and fittings for gas and water mains and for other pur- 
poses have been largely increased, but the production and 
necessarily the sales (as the company has been able to 
sell all that it could produce) have been largely restricted 
owing to the same difficult labor conditions existing in 
this department as in the regular line. The progress 
made in this department, however, has been encouraging 
to the directors, aS the difficulties incidental to starting 
and making a class of goods requiring such mechanical 
precision have been largely overcome, and the company is 
now producing a much better quality of goods at a lower 
rate of cost than in the past. It has largely added to the 
producing capacity in this line by an additional plant, 
which is run in connection with the regular Newark plant 
for soil pipe and fittings, which it has taken some nine 
mouths to complete, but which is now in as full opera- 
tion as labor conditions will permit, and it is hoped with- 
in a very short time to bring the plant up to its full 
capacity of about 10,000 tons per annum. The demand 
for this class of goods is beyond the added producing 
capacity, but owing to the lack of available funds to fur- 
ther increase it, the company cannot anticipate a produc- 
tion much in excess of 25,000 tons per annum for the 
ensuing year unless additional capital can be secured in 
the near future to erect additional plants. 

The Central Iron & Coal Company’s earnings for the 
year ending June 30, 1906, were $70,333.82, less deprecia- 
tion $29,514.27, leaving a net profit of $40,819.55, which is 
earried forward to surplus account. This company was 
formed March 12, 1901, with a capital stock of $750,000, 
which was subsequently increased to $1,000,000, all owned 
by the Central Foundry Company and paid for in cash at 
par out of its earnings, and acquired 4060 acres of coal 
land, containing, from the best estimate of competent 
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engineers, 38,000,000 tons of high grade coal. It also ac- 
quired three different brown ore properties, containing 
altogether 2288 acres. A conservative estimate of the 
brown ore contained in the different properties is surely 
in excess of 5,000,000 tons. It also acquired a red ore 
mine, partially developed, at Birmingham, which contains 
a seam of ore 20 feet thick, of which the upper 10 feet, 
now being mined, is of high grade, averaging about 40 
per cent. in metallic iron, and contains 3,500,000 tons. 

The Central Radiator Company was formed Febru- 
ary 26, 1903, and has a capital stock of $200,000 all paid 
for in cash by the Central Foundry Company out of its 
earnings, with the exception of $35,000, which represents 
the transfer of real estate, buildings, machinery, &c., 
from the foundry company to the radiator company. The 
company was formed when radiation was selling at 25 
per cent. higher than it has sold since the plant com- 
menced producing, and notwithstanding the great ex- 
pense of changing the equipment to meet the changed de- 
mand since the equipment was first built, most of which 
has been charged to the cost of production, has earned 
for the year ending June 30, 1906, $9,601.62, less deprecia- 
tion of buildings and machinery, $4,373.46, leaving a net 
profit of $5,228.16, which is carried as a surplus account. 

The report concludes as follows: 

“Your officers and board of directors shortly after 
the formation of the company, realizing that in the man- 
ufacture of soil pipe and fittings and what few miscel- 
laneous goods the company acquired the equipment for, 
from the 32 plants purchased, could not possibly meet, 
under open competition, its fixed charges, saw the neces- 
sity of getting into different lines closely allied to our 
own to bring the volume of business in diversified lines 
up to a much higher tonnage; and they have earnestly 
endeavored and hoped the outside lines that we have 
entered into could be brought up to a sufficient volume 
showing a profit so that it might be independent of the 
profits arising from the sale of soil pipe and fittings, 
which is so easy for any one to start in the manufacture 
of, and which require very little mechanical skill, and 
but a small investment to manufacture sufficient to dis- 
turb the market. Your profits, as shown above, have 
been largely made up by the manufacture and sale of soil 
pipe and fittings. This profit, however, is due in large 
measure to the active demand, which has enabled your 
officers to obtain profitable prices, and has resulted, as 
they knew it would, in a large amount of new competi- 
tion, the number outside of the Central Foundry Com- 
pany now engaged in that line being in excess of the 
whole number in the line when this company was formed. 

“ While we have made progress and considerable profit 
in the manufacture of Universal pipe and fittings and 
F. & W. fittings, both of which the company absolutely 
controls, the lack of sufficient capital has kept our prog- 
ress down so that the earnings in these departments do 
not nearly approximate your fixed charges and expenses. 
The producing capacity of soil pipe and fittings under 
the norma] labor conditions is now over double the pos- 
sible consumption during prosperous years, and is much 
in excess of that when building operations throughout 
the entire country are less active than at present. Your 
company greatly increased its assets by acquiring the 
valuable properties you own in the South, and with suffi- 
cient capital to further develop them and largely in- 
crease the production of Universal pipe and fittings and 
I’. & W. fittings, with careful, economical and intelligent 
management, should, during times less prosperous than 
the present, not only earn its fixed charges, but a large 
amount in excess thereof.” 

At the annual meeting four new directors, represent- 
ing the minority interests, were elected, these being S. 
Watts Bowker and A. Klamroth, representing Water- 
man, Anthony & Co., and George Leask & Co., respec- 
tively, and Charles R. Schmidt of Baltimore, and Henry 
E. Bullock of Chicago. The retiring directors were Win- 
throp L. Rogers, Albert L. Sweet, H. H. Spence and Jo- 
seph Lodge. It is understood that Messrs. Bowker and 
Klamroth will act temporarily, and then give place to 
Mr. Clemons of Waterman, Anthony & Co., and Mr. 
Leask of George Leask & Co. 
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Power Presses.—Cady Machine Company, 1227 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Circular. Deals with an improved line 
of power presses mentioned in The Iron Age August 16, 1906. 
The range of work fcr which they are adapted covers nearly 
every kind of blank cutting, punching, perforating, forming and 
bending. Reference is also made to a four-slide wire forming 
machine. and bar iron cutters. 


Heavy Milling Machines.—The Ingersoll! Milling Ma- 
chine Co., Rockford, Ill. Catalogue 15. Size 6 x 9 in.; pages 
66. Deals with the line of heavy milling machines that forms 
this company’s exclusive product. Horizontal spindle milling 
machines with a removable outboard housing are shown in 
sizes of from 20 x 20 in. to 36 x 36 in. Heavy type horizontal 
spindle milling machines are mede in sizes up to 72 in. Hori- 
zontal spindle machines are also furnished with vertical spindle 
attachments, and with extended cross rails. These machines, 
equipped with swinging vertical attachments, afford an oppor- 
tunity of executing a wide variety of angular work. An exten- 
sive line of vertical spindle milling machines are also shown, in- 
cluding those with one or two spindles, and with open side ar- 
rangements. Another line shows duplex horizontal milling ma- 
chines with plain and swiveling heads. Combined machines 
with two horizontal and two vertical heads represent the maxi- 
mum of versatility. The largest machine shown is a 10-ft, four- 
head milling machine, the shipping weight of which is over 
800,000 lb. The latter part of the book deals with cutters and 
mills and cutter grinders, and also shows a few arrangements 
of motor drive. Three accompanying circulars show respectively 
the flexibility of an Ingersoll milling machine, new type heavy 
horizontal milling machines, and a few random examples of work 
done on the Ingersoll milling machine. 


Machinery.—Marshall & Huschart Machinery Company. 62 
South Canal street, Chicago. Loose leaves for catalogue inser- 
tion, some of them superseding previous pages of the same 
numbers. No. 39-C shows an Allen high speed ball bearing drill. 
The following show Bullard products. No. 61, a 30-in. standard 
boring and turning mill, with swivel turret head; 61-B, a 36-in. 
rapid production vertical turret lathe with one swivel turret 
head and one fixed side head; 62, a 42-in. standard boring and 
turning mill with two swivel heads; 63, the same with one fixed 
turret head and one swivel head; 63-A, a 42-in, rapid production 
boring and turning mill with one fixed turret head and one 
swivel head; 63-B, the same with two swivel heads; 64, a 51-in. 
standard boring and turning mill with two swivel heads; 64-A, a 
54-in. rapid production boring and turning mill with two swivel 
heads: 65, a 60-in. standard boring and turning mill with two 
swivel ‘heads; 6@, the same in 62-in. size; 67, the same in 76-in. 
size: 68, the same in 86-in. size; 69, a 120-in. rapid production 
boring and turning mi!l with two swivel heads; 70, three types 
of motor drive for boring mills; 71 and 72, chuck jaws for bor- 
ing and turning mills: No. 90-A shows a Rockford 16-in. crank 
shaper. 


Carpenters’ Supplies.—W. C. Toles Company, Irving 
Park, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue. Shows a line of rapid acting 
vises for wood workers, and a line of manual training benches. 


Locomotive Cranes, Buckets and Tubs.—Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Pamphlet. Contains 
illustrations suggesting a few of the many kinds of work in 
which locomotive cranes may be used advantageously. Specifica- 
tions of the company’s 10-ton locomotive crane, models A and 
B, are given, and a table of their lifting capacities at various 
radii of action. The Hulett patent standard gauge locomotive 
erane and Hulett excavating bucket are also described. 





Belt Conveyors.—Robins Conveying Belt Company, Park 
Row Building, New York. Bulletin No. 14. By a large number 
of illustrations and considerable text it shows the use of Robins 
belt conveyors in the handling of excavated earth and rock and 
concrete materia!t. An accompanying dimension sheet gives 
the dimensions of troughing and bottom idlers for belt conveyors. 


Kerosene Engines.—International Power Vehicle Com- 
pany, Stamford, Conn. Catalogue. Describes the general con- 
struction of International kerosene oi] engines, and illustrates 
the 1%, 3 and 10 hp. sizes. A reversing gear for launches, a 
kerosene engine for marine purposes, mounted in connection with 
a reversing clutch and complete equipment, are also shown and 
described. The last few pages show the use of kerosene engines 
for the driving of pumping jacks, electric generators and port- 
able hoists. 


Steam Engines.—Providence Engineering Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Catalogue. Size 9 x 12 in.; pages 15, with five full 
page inserted half-tone engravings. Devoted to the Rice & Sar- 
gent engine. A general exposition of the type of engine it aims 
to be and the points of difference between it and other engines 
is followed by a description of the regular pattern covering the 
parts in detail. After this the provisions which are made as 
extras are described, their purpose being to meet special require- 
ments. An accompanying pamphlet gives the report of a test 
on a compound Rice & Sargent engine using highly superheated 
steam, and another circular gives the repert of an inspection 
and test of a 14 x 28 x 48 in. horizontal tandem compound en- 
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gine. A third circular deals with the partial load steam econo- 
mies of a Rice & Sargent engine. 

Petroleum Lubricating Oils.—A. W. Harris Oil Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I Pamphlet. ‘This is a peculiarly useful 
booklet for the consumer of oils, in that it sets forth the differ- 
ent grades of oil the company produces, explaining in connection 
with each the particular service for which it is especially adapt- 
ed. The oils included are valve and cylinder oils; engine, tur- 
bine and other machine oils; drill, automobile and other special 
ails; boiler compound, cable coating, belt dressing, floor oils, &c. 


Foundry Supplies.—Frederic B. Stevens, Larned and 
Third streets, Detroit, Mich. Catalogue No. 6. Size 6 x 9 in.; 
pages 224. Foundry facings, foundry supplies and polishers’ 
and platers’ supplies are the general classifications of the subject 
matter, but to list them in detail would be entirely out of the 
question. Practically every conceivable article which would 
come under these headings is to be found within the pages, and 
a very complete index is appended for readily locating any spe- 
cific article. 





Boilers.—Coatesville Boiler Works, Coatesville, Pa. Pam- 
phlet. Refers briefly to the Coatesville return tubular boilers 
and other heavy plate metal work done by the company. A list 
of boiler plants equipped with these boilers, and self-supporting 
stacks built by the company, is given, together with a number 
of references grouped by cities and States. 


Foundry Chaplets and Anchors.—W. W. Lindsay & 
Co., Harrison Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogue No. 2. 
Lists the various standard Lindsay chaplets carried in stock as 
well as numerous special chaplets to meet the requirements of 
work of a special character. The advantages of the Lindsay 


chaplet, and their method of manufacture are described. 


Hand Book of Standards.—National Tube Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Four revised pages. Since the hand book was 
issued in 1902 the company has made some changes in the di- 
mensions of couplings, described on pages 15, 16, 17 and 18. 
Four gummed sheets containing the revised dimensions of the 
couplings are now being distributed to be pasted over the super- 
seded pages. 


Magnesia Covering.—Philip Carey Mfg. Company, Lock- 
land, Cincinnati, Ohio. Pamphlet. Size 6 x 9 in.; pages 45. 
Contains a brief treatment on the subject of heat insulation and 
magnesia coverings, and shows a number of views of prominent 
buildings and plants throughout the country where the com- 
pany’s magnesia steam pipe and boiler coverings are used. Price- 
lists are given of 85 per cent. magnesia sectional coverings, for 
steam pipes and fittings, and 85 per cent. magnesia sectional 
blocks, for covering boilers and similar surfaces. A partial list 
of users is appended. A second catalogue from the same com- 
pany, size 4% x 6% in., of 48 pages, is a more complete cata- 
logue on the subject of ‘“‘ Carey’s Coverings,” and is fully in- 
dexed. The claims for Carey’s coverings are set forth at the 
beginning, and a brief statement of the forms of coverings made 
is given. The remaining pages contain price-lists, and illus- 
trates the various forms of coverings, explaining in connection 
with each the properties and utilities. In addition to the mag- 
nesia and asbestos pipe coverings and laggings there are men- 
tioned magnesia cement, asbestos cement felting, mineral wool 
und air chamber coverings, as we!l as furnace cement, retort ce- 
ment, furnace pipe coverings, asbestos rope packing, wick pack- 
ing, asbestos sheet millboard, asbestos air cell fireboard, &c. 





Refrigerating Machinery.—Remington Machine Com- 
pany, Wilimngton, Del. Catalogue. Size 4% x 7% in.; pages 83. 
Describes and illustrates the company’s general line of ice mak- 
ing and refrigerating machinery, and contains a considerable 
amount of useful information in connection with the method 
employed, explaining it so that those unfamiliar with this class 
of apparatus may be better informed as to the machinery and 
system best suited to their requirements. The most recent addi- 
tions to the company’s line of machinery, which are described, 
are the BR and BRB portable ice machines. Another part of 
the catalogue sets forth the advantages of a convenient water 
cooling plant for furnishing cool drinking water in office and 
other large buildings, this system being especially desirable be- 
cause of its economy and the purity of the water supply. 


Emery Grinders.—cChallenge Machine Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Bulletins and loose leaf binder. Bulletin No. 1-A 
deals with Challenge emery grinder head, type 1, showing it as 
applied to column types 6, 7 and 133, intended, respectively, for 
overhead, contained countershaft and contained motor drive. 
No. 2-A describes and illustrates the type 8 head, showing it in 
connection with the same columns. Nos, 8-A, 4-A, 5-A, 6-A and 
7-A, respectively, similarly deal with the following heads, types 
0, 10, 12, 14 and 86. The intended uses of the heads are as fol- 
lows: Type 1, for plain dry grinding; type 8, for surface and 
plain dry grinding combined; type 9, for plain dry grinding and 
edge or surface grinding combined; type 10, for plain dry and 
wet tool grinding; type 12, for two wet tool grinders; type 14, 
for one wet tool grinder and a surface grinder, and type 86, for 
use as a bench machine or for polishing. Bulletin 8-A shows the 
type 70 emery grinder designed for heavy grinding. No. 9-A 
shows the type 104 grinder, being a bench machine for light 
dry grinding. No. 10-A shows Challenge countershafts. A price. 
list is included with the bulletins, 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, August 29, 1906. 

A large project developed the past week, the machinery 
equipment for the carrying out of which will entail the ex- 
penditure of a great deal of money. Aside from this the in- 
quiries and orders were for small amounts, though many of 
them came from such important companies as the American 
Locomotive and Middletown Car companies. Reports from 
the West state that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé and 
Illinois Central railroads have placed large orders against the 
lists they issued some time ago. In this territory the rail 
roads have done but little in the way of making purchases, 
but it is thought that as soon as the officials return from 
their vacations the lists now before the trade will be closed. 

Although manufacturers of engines and boilers have met 
with an unprecedented summer’s business they have man- 
aged to catch up with the trade somewhat, and are offering 
rather better terms for delivery than those in other classes 
in the machinery trade. While there are some manufac- 
turers who can hold out no hope for delivery under a year, 
there are some, especially in the small engine line, who can 
make deliveries in three to five months. The majority of 
manufacturers of large engines demand a much longer time, 
however, for filling orders. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that some purchasers have of late been offering 
unprecedented prices for new machine tools, provided early 
deliveries can be made, and several instances have been re- 
corded where manufacturers have offered bonuses on quick 
deliveries, which have been graduated according to the time 
taken in fulfilling orders. As an indication of the trouble 
that will come to some of the railroad purchasing agents in 
filling their lists of requirements now before the trade the 
experience of a Western railroad buyer is interesting. The 
company was obliged to equip a blacksmith department in a 
hurry, in order to take care of the repairs on an important 
section of the road, and after canvassing the country for ma- 
chinery suitable to its needs, in an attempt to equip the shop 
within a period of four months, the idea of fitting it with 
new machinery was given up and the company put in a lot of 
makeshift equipment, much of which was gathered from its 
own shops at other points, although it could hardly be 
spared from those shops. 


Machinery Requirements for Wire Mill, 


The most important announcement in the trade this 
week is that W. W. Gibbs, 150 Nassau street, New York, is 
now ready to buy machinery for the large wire mill to be 
erected at Buffalo, N. Y., by the Shenandoah Steel Wire 
Company. An idea as to the amount of the machinery that 
will be purchased can be gained from the statement that the 
buildings will cover 3 acres of ground, and as it is the in- 
tention to get the plant in operation at the earliest possible 
time purchases will be made at once, and machines will un- 
doubtedly be selected that can be delivered at an early date. 
One of the important features of this mill will be its oper- 
ation, which will be by electricity, each machine to be oper- 
ated by an independent motor. As a large number of wire 
drawing machines will be installed a great many motors will 
be required, some of them of large horsepower. In addi- 
tion to the wire drawing machines, almost all kinds of ma- 
chinery that go into a wire mill will be required. The ma- 
chinery which Mr. Gibbs is now ready to purchase includes 
principally machine tools and woodworking machinery for 
the repair shops that will be erected in connection with the 
plant, electric traveling cranes, galvanizing plant, tinning 
plant, boilers, annealing furnaces, heating and ventilating 
apparatus, shafting and pulleys, and a large amount of 
other material. This project is so extensive that purchases 
are likely to continue for some time to come, and will cover 
various classes of mechanical equipment. 

Machinery houses are keeping in close touch with the 
Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y., which is making im 
portant improvements to its plant, and contemplating fur- 
ther extensions in the near future. In the production of its 
goods the company uses a large quantity of metal working 
machinery, and from its proposed large increase of capacity 
it is probable that a large amount of machine tools will be 
purchased. Inquiry in the trade reveals the fact that the 
company has not yet purchased the equipment for its new 
buildings. The additions to its plant now in course of con- 
struction will give the company about 20,000 additional 
square feet of floor space, which will be occupied by ma- 
chinery and other equipment for the manufacture of rifles 
of its present models and to take care of the new inventions 
which the company expects to place on the market shortly. 
Other buildings are under consideration, and it is probable 
that plans for further building operations will be prepared 
very soon. The company’s present facilities have been in- 
adequate to take care of its business this year, and for 
several months it has been unable to accept new business 
on many of its present models. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Company, with main offices 
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at 149 Broadway, New York, has about completed the large 
addition to its plant at Elizabeth, N. J., and it is under- 
stood that some orders have been placed by the company in 
the New York market during the last few weeks for equip- 
ping the addition. The company, which has the largest 
manufacturing plant in Elizabeth and the largest sewing 
machine manufactory in the world, has added a building 
about 200 x 400 ft. and five stories in hight, and it is 
thought in the trade that all of the machinery equipment 
has not been purchased as yet. It is understood that it is 
the company’s intention to equip the building as soon as 
possible and that will necessarily entail a large expenditure, 
especially for such tools as milling machines and other fine 
machine tools. 

The American Locomotive Company has a number of 
inquiries in the market for machinery equipment for its 
plants at Schenectady, N. Y., and at Providence, R. I. At 
the latter place the company has been erecting a large plant 
for the American Automobile Company, one of the sub- 
sidiary interests which was organized last year to operate 
the company’s automobile business. While a large part of 
the machinery equipment for the automohile plant has been 
purchased and manufacturing operations are already on 
there, it is understood that there is quite a little machinery 
needed to make the plant complete. This company has been 
one of the largest buyers in the New York market during 
the summer, and the indications are that all of its proposed 
additions have not yet been provided for. Plans are now 
under way for a general addition to the Canadian plant, and 
it is understood that the machinery for that has not been 
secured. 

Quite a little new machinery will be required by the new 
company, which was recently organized by H. R. Romberger 
and others, Winona, Miss., and which will erect a plant on 
the Southern Railroad tracks for general machine repairs and 
manufacturing. The first building to be erected will be 
about 50 x 60 ft., with a foundry, 40 x 50 ft. 

Bids for machinery equipment are now being received 
by the Dion Mfg. Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., which is 
erecting a plant for drawing and pressing steel, making drop 
forgings and for the manufacture of enameled ware. The 
Alant will consist of two main buildings, one 40 x 120 ft., 
another 40 x 100 ft., two stories, of reinforced concrete. A 
power plant will also be installed. 

The Pressure Castings Company has been organized with 
offices at 17 Battery place, New York, and is now getting 
equipment for a brass foundry to be located somewhere up- 
town. The company- purposes going into the general jobbing 
business in manufacturing intricate brass castings of any 
design by a new process, on which patents were recently 
applied for. Although the company will start out in a 
small way, it expects later on to extend. Its officers state 
that its method of manufacturing has satisfactorily passed 
the experimental stage, and a large number of orders have 
already been booked. The company is organized with an 
authorized capital of $10,000, and the incorporators are 
C. G. Armstrong, O. E. Goldschmidt and A. L. McEulaine 
of New York. Mr. Armstrong is a consulting engineer. 

Plans are being prepared by the engineering firm of J. G. 
White & Co., 49 Exchange place, New York, for railroad car 
shops, to be built in connection with the construction of a 
system of railroads covering the islands of Panay, Negros 
and Cebu, in the Philippines. The engineering firm will 
equip three complete car plants, one on each island, and 
perhaps other smaller plants at points along the various 
lines. So far the car shops have been arranged for only 
in a preliminary way, and no machinery has been pur- 
chased, nor is it expected that that feature will be gone 
into for some time. As has been stated in these columns, 
the roads are to be built by private American capital un- 
der concessions granted by the Insular Government, and 
it is expected that the work will involve an expenditure of 
$30,000,000 or more. So far surveys have been nearly 
completed, and it will not be long before the actual work 
of construction will commence. It is expected that by the 
end of the year the plans will be completed for the repair 
plants, and the construction of each of the plants will in- 
clude machine shops, blacksmith shops, car construction de- 
partments and everything that goes to make up a good 
general repair station. It is understood that the opera- 
tions on Panay will be begun first, as that is the most im- 
portant of the three islands, and it is expected that the 
largest of the three plants will be built at Iloilo. where 
the company has large harbor improvement work under way. 
One of the largest engineering corps ever sent out for an 
enterprise of the kind is now in the Philippines laying out 
the work for the proposed road, and the company has es- 
tablished a department at its New York office devoted ex- 
clusively to the handling of its Philippine work, which. in 
addition to the railroad operations, includes large harbor 
improvements in Cebu and a coaling station at Olongapo, 
Subig Bay. The coaling station will consist of six coaling 
units practically in duplicate, and elaborate coal handling 
apparatus capable of taking care of 400 tons an hour. It is 
estimated that each unit will cost $500,000. While the 
company maintains an extensive construction plant on the 
island, now being used chiefly on the harbor improvements, it 
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is expected that there is much to be bought in the way of 
construction equipment, and it is more than probable that 
most of the buying will be done through the New York office. 
The railroads will aggregate about 400 miles of track, al- 
most equally divided among the three islands. It may be 
that the present scarcity of machine tools will prompt those 
in charge of the work to order the equipment for the pro- 
posed repair plants sooner than ordinarily, but in the reg- 
ular course of events the trade might expect to hear about 
the company’s requirements some time during the coming 
winter. J. G. White & Co. have been placing some orders 
for railroad equipment of late, which it is thought is for 
the high grade interurban trolley line which the company 
has the contract to construct between Rochester and Lock- 
port, N. Y. This line is being built by interests closely con- 
nected with the Ontario Power Company, and J. G. White 
& Co. have a contract to build five substations, besides large 
repair shops and car barns, and will supply all the rolling 
stock, while the Ontario Power Company will supply the 
power. 
EE 


Philadelphia [Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 28, 1906. 


Such business as has been closed during the past week 
has consisted mainly of orders for single tools. Here and 
there an order covering two or more tools has been taken, but 
the number was small. A few additional orders have been 
received from the various railroads, particularly from the 
Pennsylvania, which is still sending out orders against its 
annual tool list, as well as some few inquiries for additional 
equipment not on that list. The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
has placed orders for several steam hammers and is buying 
additional equipment from time to time. This company may 
be said to be in the market practically all the time for tools 
and machinery of various kinds, but seldom presents any 
regular list of its requirements to the trade in general. 

Manufacturers of all classes of machinery and tools con- 
tinue fully occupied, plants being taxed to their utmost to get 
out as large a production as possible. Notwithstanding this, 
the output has in the majority of cases not kept pace with the 
demand, and deliveries on many classes and sizes of tools are 
becoming more extended rather than improving. This con- 
dition also interferes to a material extent with the placing of 
new business, and a considerable amount has been held up 
on this account, the purchaser not being satisfied to wait from 
six to nine months, and in some individual cases almost a 
year, for deliveries, in which time it is argued that the con- 
ditions as far as his individual business are concerned might 
be changed. In such cases the second hand machinery mar- 
ket is frequently sought for such tools as may be had for 
more prompt delivery, but even this field has its limititations 
and dealers are now finding it difficult to supply the demand 
for desirable sizes in many classes of machinery. 

While there is some little improvement in the foreign 
demand, the manufacturers of the general line of tools do 
not take a great deal of interest in this branch of the busi- 
ness. Orders for the domestic trade are claiming the greater 
portion of their efforts, and while such conditions exist but 
little attention is likely to be given the foreign demand. In 
special tools and machinery more business is being booked, 
while manufacturers who have a more or less established 
trade in the various machinery and power transmission spe- 
cialties are taking on, if anything, a somewhat larger volume 
of business. Boilers and engines, both new and second hand, 
have been in fair demand, but the same difficulties in clos- 
ing business under consideration is experienced in this as 
well as the general machinery trades. 

Iron and steel foundries continue very active, and a large 
amount of new work is being offered. In some lines there is 
considerable difficulty in getting prompt deliveries, particu- 
larly in steel castings and the better grades of gray iron 
work. Foundries are as a rule being operated to their full 
capacities, and a heavy tonnage of castings is being pro- 
duced. 

Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, Milton, Pa., have had plans 
prepared and will shortly begin the erection of a new ma- 
chine shop. The building will be of reinforced concrete con- 
struction, 75 x 141 ft., two stories high. The first floor 
will be used as a machine shop, while the second floor 
will serve as an office and storage room for records, &c. 
New machinery has already been ordered, which, together 
with their present excellent equipment, will give a largely 
increased capacity to the plant. 

The engineers of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
and of the city of Philadelphia have finally agreed on the 
general plans for the construction of the elevated rhilroad 
to be built by the former company. All the legislative, legal 
and financial questions incident to the abolishment of the 
grade crossings of several of the branches of the railroad 
have been settled, and the agreement recently reached will 
now permit of the preparation of working plans for the 
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erection of the elevated structures. This work will be 
pushed forward rapidly, and it is expected that actual work 
will be started within the year. 

Plans are being prepared, it is understood, for a large 
new power house, to be erected at Chestertown, Md., which 
will be used to furnish power for an electric railroad to be 
built beteen Charleston and Tolchester, Md., as well as 
furnish power for electric lights and general purposes. D. C. 
Baxter & Co. are said to be the engineers in charge. 

The A. M. Collins Mfg. Company has had plans pre- 
pared and invited estimates for a 120 x 260 ft. addition to 
its plant at American and Columbia avenues. The build- 
ing is to be of brick, six stories, and will be equipped with 
all modern appointments. The addition will be used for an 
extension to the company’s box making plant, and will be 
equipped with a considerable quantity of machinery specially 
adapted to that manufacture. 

I. H. Johnson, Jr., & Co., Incorporated, have recently 
taken quite a large number of orders for lathes of various 
sizes and are very busy in all departments. Inquiries con- 
tinue plentiful, and the outlook for business during the fall 
months is considered very satisfactory. Several carloads of 
medium sized tools have recently been shipped to purchasers 
in the New England States, while shipments to parties in 
the Middle West and the Pacific Coast are also to be noted. 
One of the lathes shipped during the past week was of extra 
large size, electrically driven, and weighed 70,000 Ib. com- 
plete. 

H. B. Underwood & Co. are busy in all departments. 
The demand for portable shop repair tools has been good, and 
that for general machine repair work has been more active 
than ever. Orders for several portable tools have been taken 
for export shipment, and one 26-in. rotary planing machine 
and a locomotive boring bar have been shipped to foreign 
account. A 6 and a 4 in. portable boring bar have been fur- 
nished to railroad companies, a 24-in. bar has been sold to 
the United States Government, and 36 and 28 in. portable 
valve seat rotary planing machines, boring bars for lathe 
work and other special tools have been shipped to railroad 
shops, as well as industrial concerns. 


Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cuicaco, ILL., August 28, 1906. 

The awarding of contracts for the Illinois Central Rail- 
road on the special budget of requirements for extensive 
additions that are under way at its Burnside car and re- 
pair shops is by far the most important development in the 
machinery trade of the week. The complete list of tools 
specified appeared in the August 6 issue of The Iron Age. 
Inasmuch as the list was promulgated some time ago and 
the closing of contracts delayed, it was generally believed 
by dealers and manufacturers that on account of the deferred 
deliveries and the higher prices now prevailing that action 
would not be taken until later in the year. The general in- 
dustrial activity, however, that has already resulted in the 
placing of heavy contracts with machine tool builders for de- 
livery early in 1907, no doubt hastened the closing of bids 
by this company, and on much of the machinery already pur- 
chased deliveries will not be made until early next year. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad has likewise 
closed for its requirements, and other roads that have de- 
ferred, it is believed, will close at an early date. 

The Green Engineering Company, Chicago, is erecting 
a new plant at Indiana Harbor, Ind., at a cost of $100,000, 
for the manufacture of its chain grate stokers, and the en- 
tire equipment, including machine tools, cranes, &c., will be 
purchased in the near future. 

The Indiana Steel Company will shortly ask for prices 
on the crane equipment for the new rail mill, which has 
already been awarded to the United Engineering & Foundry 
Company, The purchase of the crane equipment has been 
delayed, as the plans for these buildings have not yet been 
completed. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad is adding to 
its shop facilities at Topeka, Kan., contracts having just been 
let for the buildings, which will cost alone approximately 
$275,000. The cost of the land which has been purchased 
and the cost of the equipment which will go into the new 
shops will bring the total expenditure close to $600,000. 
The largest of all the buildings planned will be a freight car 
repair shed. It will be 206% ft. wide and 900 ft. long. 
Another building of the group will be a shop for the con- 
struction of steel freight cars, 80 x 200 ft. A dry kiln, 50 x 
60 ft., will also be erected for the purpose of drying green 
lumber before it is worked up for use in car construction. 
Directly east of the dry kiln will be a planing mill, 76 x 150 
ft., and extending north from this building will be the engine 
and boiler rooms, the former 36 x 50 ft. and the latter 
44 x 50 ft. The equipment for these buildings has not 
yet been considered, and it may be some time before specifica- 
tions will be issued. The list will include about $25,000 
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worth of tools and equipment for the boiler and engine 
plant. Details of the work are in the hands of the chief 
engineer at Topeka. Contracts have been let by this road 
on the list of tools and machines issued some time ago for 
use in various line shops. Orders were widely distributed 
among manufacturers and dealers. 

The Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company, Chicago, is hav- 
ing plans prepared for a new paint and color plant to re- 
place the one destroyed by fire last month. The company 
owns a 4-acre site at the northeast corner of Lumber and 
Canal streets, extending to Seward street. Although plans 
are still in a preliminary state, it is expected that two fac- 
tory buildings, 100 x 200 ft. each and four stories high, will 
be erected, together with a power house. An _ inspection 
has been made of some of the principal paint producing 
plants in the country, with a view to embodying the latest 
features in this plant. As the entire plant was destroyed 
by fire, entirely new equipment will be required, including 
power house units. The plant is to be electrically operated, 
and the power house will furnish from 800 to 1000 hp. 

The Peoria Gas & Electric Company, Peoria, Lll., will 
make considerable improvements to its plant. Two 540-hp. 
boilers of the Geary type, built by the Oil City Boiler Com- 
pany, Oil City, Pa., have already been purchased. They 
are equipped with chain grates manufactured by the Green 
Engineering Company, Chicago. A new intake is being 
built to the river at a cost of $3000. A Worthington pump 
has been purchased and two old batteries of boilers have been 
equipped with Green chain grates, and a 1000-kw. Curtis 
turbine generator installed. Contract for a 200-ft. stack, 
13 ft. inside diameter, has been let to the Weber Company 
of Chicago. It is the intention of the company to install 
about 1000 hp. additional boilers next spring, and to equip 
the plant with a complete system of coal and ash handling 
devices, including storage bunkers. 

Extensive changes and additions will be made within the 
next two years by the. Tri-City Railway & Light Company, 
with headquarters at Davenport, Iowa. The improvements 
will affect all the properties controlled by the company, which 
involve gas and electric light plants and electric railway 
lines serving the three cities of Moline and Rock Island, 
Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. J. G. White & Co., New York, 
are the consulting and supervising engineers and are attend- 
ing to the purchases of equipment. 

Bids will be received by the Sanitary District of Chicago 
on October 3 for furnishing electrical apparatus and material 
for a substation to be located on Western avenue, south of 
the main drainage canal. Included in a large amount of 
electrical equipment will be two motor driven centrifugal 
pumps, two motor generator units of 20 kw. capacity -each 
and a 15-ton electrical traveling crane. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, August 28, 1906. 

Manufacturers report a substantial gain in new business 
the past week. A majority of manufacturers of this city 
apparently took advantage of the low prices in pig iron 
some months since and are now reaping the benefits in their 
several lines. 

Reference has several times been made in these columns 
to the Factory Colony Company at Oakley, a close suburb. 
Since the organization of this company and the allotment 
of certain tracts to the original investors it has received 
repeated inquiries from other manufacturing concerns de- 
siring to better their location, where terminal facilities 
were of the best and larger quarters could be obtained. 
For some time past the Peck-Williamson Heating & Ven- 
tilating Company has had in contemplation the consolidation 
of its foundry and factory buildings, the former of which 
is now located at Wellston, Ohio, and the latter in this city. 
Should it ultimately decide to locate on this site it will 
probably mean the expenditure of about $50,000 in the way 
of modern buildings. 

Plans for a new water works and power house building 
for the new suburb of Beechwood have been completed, and 
as soon as a sufficient water supply is obtained from wells 
that are now being driven the work of construction will 
begin. The building will be 56 x 108 ft., entailing a cost 
of about $60,000. A complete electric light outfit and water 
works plant are required. Robert Gilmore is the architect 
and can furnish full details. 

The Lunkenheimer Company has secured a building per- 
mit for a one, two and three story brick and steel] machine 
shop addition to its plant in this city. The frontage will 
be about 45 ft., and cost approximately $15,000. 

The Rallston Company, Columbus, Ohio, is making ex- 
tensive improvements to its already large plant. Additions 
are being erected to the sides of the present main building, 
which will also be extended 300 ft. This will about double 
the capacity of the plant as it now exists. 
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There is a plan on foot to reorganize the Springfield Mal- 
leable Iron Company, Springfield, Ohio, which went into 
the hands of a receiver some months since. 

The Case Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, has about 
decided to let contracts for an 80-ft. addition to its plant 
on Curtis avenue. The company has been working under 
great difficulties for some time past, as business has in- 
creased to such an extent that larger quarters were impera- 
tive. 

The Hayden-Corbett Chain Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
has let contracts for additions that will practially double 
the capacity of the plant. These buildings will be 50 x 100 
ft., and equipped with additional machinery. Work will 
be started at once. 

A number of capitalists of Jackson and Portsmouth, 
Ohio, have organized the Jackson Iron & Steel Company, 
and will build a new furnace of 75 tons capacity near Jack- 
son. H. H. Hossman of Portsmouth will be manager of the 
new industry. The company will begin work immediately on 
the site selected. The construction of the new plant of the 
Victor Foundry & Mfg. Company, at Hamilton, Ohio, is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, excepting for sligh* labor difficulties, 
which have about been settled. The building will be of 
pressed brick, SO x 200 ft., equipped with the latest and most 
improved machinery. The company will manufacture gray 
iron cestings exclusively, and has orders booked for some 
time ahead. It expects to make the first melt by October. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, MAss., August 28, 1906. 

lt is practically decided that the lathe builders will an- 
nounce an advance of 5 per cent. in their prices in the near 
future. The matter has been given careful consideration by 
those manufacturers of this line of machine tools who are 
members of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
and it is understood that an agreement has been reached 
which will result in an early announcement to the trade. 
It is felt that the market certainly warrants higher prices, 
not only for lathes, but in all classes of machine tools; but 
as yet lathes and milling machines (the advance of 5 per 
cent. on the latter having already been made) are the only 
lines in which an agreement has been reached, and in fact, 
in which an agreement has been seriously attempted. 

It is quite probable that all regular lines of tools will 
be put up 5 per cent. before the National Association holds 
its meetings in October. There may be exceptions, where 
disagreement may exist as to the advisability of the change, 
yet this seems rather unlikely in the face of a demand which 
has continued without interruption throughout a summer, 
especially a summer which has been exceedingly disagreeable 
and conducive to lethargy and vacations—a demand which 
promises to grow even greater as the autumn rush begins. 

The matter of costs also enters into increased prices. 
Since the last advance following the Atlantic City conven- 
tion of the National Association in May the price of skilled 
labor has continued to advance, gradually but in the aggre- 
gate, materially. Cost systems show this to be the case, that 
the labor on a machine tool is a bigger item than it was. An 
advance in the price of castings is expected, for the foun- 
drymen assert that the higher price of pig iron will compel 
them to raise prices 1%, cent a pound before a great while. 
So it may be seen that not all of the 5 per cent. advance 
would be additional profit. 

‘Taken as a whole, the opposition to higher prices which 
developed in the machine tool trade in the spring, on the 
part of some dealers and a few manufacturers, has dimin- 
ished. Little talk is heard on that side of the argument of 
prices. The prolonged wonderful business has surprised 
these people, and they see that the future promises to be 
prolific of heavy orders resulting from a demand which has 
no precedent. Consequently there should be few to oppose 
higher prices which every one believes will not affect the 
volume of business even a little, and which cannot be justly 
criticised by customers who are themselves getting the best 
possible prices for their products. 

Almost all estimate work has been advanced by the ma- 
chine shops. The increase has been rather ruthlessly ac 
complished, amounting to a considerable percentage in many 
instances. In the manufacture of special tools, unless work 
is done by the day and the customer made to pay all costs 
plus a profit, the element of gambling enters into this class 
of business. Some estimate work makes this unnecessary, 
for the customer is given a general idea of the cost, and if it 
is higher he must pay the difference. But usually the manu- 
facturer makes a price, and if the cost is below it, as he 
plans it shall be, he makes a profit. Set backs are not so 
very infrequent, wiping out profits and even causing serious 
losses. With business as it is to-day, with a very great de- 
mand for all classes of special machinery, there is no neces- 
sity of taking chances in order to secure a shop full of busi- 
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ness, and prices are put up accordingly. Prices are certainly 
as high for this class of machinery as for regular lines of 
machine tools, and not infrequently they are proportionately 
higher. 

The Martin Skate Company, Boston, Mass., manufac- 
turer of folding sates, will be in the market for additional 
machine tool equipment in the near future. Its requirements 
will probably include turret machines, screw machines and 
presses. 

The Carter & Hakes Machine Company, Winsted, Conn., 
manufacturer of machine tools, has purchased a mill prop- 
erty in that place, and will adapt it for the purpose of 
machine shops. A new building will be erected, of brick, 
three stories and about 60 ft. square. A portion of one 
of the existing buildings of the property will be occupied 
immediately for machine shop purposes. The company’s 
shop was destroyed by fire something over a year ago, and 
temporary quarters have since been occupied. The new 
works will give all the room necessary for the present rapid 
growth and for expansion in the future. 

The Puffer Mfg. Company, 44 Portland street, Boston, 
manufacturer of soda water apparatus, has purchased the 
factory at Winchester, Mass., formerly occupied as one of 
the works of the United Shoe Machinery Company. The 
buildings will provide ample space for a large industry, and 
few changes will be necessary in adapting them for the 
purposes of the new owners, who will take possession im- 
mediately. The Puffer Company states that it will require a 
considerable amount of machine tool equipment later on, 
most of it for light work. 

The Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., builders of planers and engine lathes, is to build 
an addition to its works, 44 x 66 ft., and one story. The 
structure will connect the two present buildings, that of the 
Whitcomb Company and that formerly ocupied by the 
Draper Machine Tool Company. It will be devoted to addi- 
tional erecting shop space, and will release some room in 
present buildings for manufacturing purposes. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad is to make material 
changes to its repair shops at Nashua, N. H., increasing 
their capacity. 

The Saco & Pettee machine shops, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., manufacturers of textile machinery, are to build an 
extension to their machine shop for manufacturing purposes. 
The building will be 58 x 80 ft., and three stories. 

The Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., is making large additions to its works by the 
erection of another story on some of its buildings, which 
gives 30,000 sq. ft. of new floor space. This additional space 
will be devoted to manufacturing, and both the machine and 
twist drill departments will be enlarged by a general re- 
arrangement of manufacturing facilities. The works are 
rushed with business. 

No decision has been arrived at as to the future of the 
large shops of the Shaw Machine Company, Lowell, Mass. 
The property was purchased by W. M. Wood, head of the 
American Woolen Company, who also bought a considerable 
number of the machine tools. It is well understood that the 
American Woolen Company plans to improve the equipment 
of some of its plants, and that the Shaw Machine Company 
held a contract to build for the company more than $300,000 
worth of new textile machines, only a small part of which 
was completed when the failure of the machine company 
caused the shutting down of the works. The impression 
exists that Mr. Wood or other interests closely allied to 
the American Woolen Company will continue the Shaw 
shops for the manufacture of textile machinery, and if this 
proves to be a correct surmise it is certain that a consider- 
able number of new machine tools will be needed to com- 
plete the equipment, a large nucleus of which remains from 
the auction sale. The machinery dealers are watching for 
possibilities of sales a little later, when plans for the future 
of the shops shall have been completed. It is said to be 
possible that the buildings will be used for the manufacture 
of textiles. 

The R. Guastavino Company, Old South Building, Bos- 
ton, is to erect a factory at Woburn to be devoted to the 
manufacture of fireproof tiles. The building will be 50 x 215 
ft. and two stories, the first of stone, the second probably of 
tile. The company now operates a small factory at Woburn. 
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New railroad construction in Canada is being pushed 
vigorously, and the Grand Trunk Pacific expects to com- 
plete the 1900 miles it has under way before the grain 
is harvested. The other work in hand consists of 1270 
miles for the Canadian Pacific, 1567 miles for the Cana- 
dian Northern, and 1000 miles for the Hill roads. The 
Dominion government grant of $10,000,000 for the Trans- 
continental brings the total up to $18,000,000. The Pa- 
cific & Eastern has asked a charter for a line from 
Victoria through the Yellow Head Pass to Edmonton, 
thence to Fort Churchill on Hudson Bay, claiming the 
possibility of a very short line to Liverpool. A land 
subsidy of $12,800 a mile is to be granted by Parliament. 
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Gleveland Machinery [larket. 


CLEVELAND, Ono, August 28, 1906. 

The machinery business appears to have suffered some- 
what from the vacation season during the past two or three 
weeks, although the general sentiment among the dealers 
and makers is that August will prove a much better month 
than the corresponding month last year, Many people are 
looking for new machinery, but they are holding off closing 
the deals until this or that member of the concern returns 
from his vacation. At the same time there is a large class 
of trade that is snapping up almost anything that can be 
found in the stocks of dealers or manufacturers. This is 
particularly true of the automobile trade in this district. 
These manufacturers are already fairly started on next year’s 
production, and find the prospects for next year even better 
than they had anticipated 30 or 60 days ago. They have 
been getting in machinery ordered some months ago and 
figured on as necessary for their increased capacity, and now 
they are anxious to get in more tools and are taking about 
anything in sight that comes near to suiting their require- 
ments. In spite of a slight let-up on business this hot 
weather there are no indications that manufacturers are 
catching up with orders, and the situation on deliveries of 
certain classes of tools is becoming more and more serious. 
The demand for milling machines is particularly heavy in 
this district, and they appear to be practically out of the 
market. ‘There are none of these tools on the floors and 
the majority of makers have capacities taken for this year, 
while on some sizes and makes machines cannot be guar- 
anteed inside of a year. Lathe makers are not much better 
off, 60 to 90 days’ delivery being about the average. An- 
nouncements of advances on prices have been coming from 
makers of milling machines, boring mills, drill presses and 
bolt and nut machinery during the past two or three weeks, 
and other advances are expected. Certain woodworking tool 
makers have also announced advances. 

The White Sewing Machine Company is getting into its 
enormous new automobile plant, and during the past two 
or three weeks has been buying many extra tools not in- 
cluded in lists ordered some time ago. The Royal Motor 
Car Company and the Garford Company, both prominent 
in the automobile field, have made important purchases with- 
in the past few days. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company has had plans 
completed for a new roundhouse and locomotive repair shop 
to be erected in Cleveland to take care of locomotive repairs 
on the Cleveland Division. This will be independent of the 
new shops now being erected at Lorain, near this city. The 
local officials have made recommendations for a number of 
machine tools required for the new shops, but the requisi- 
tions will be made through E. H. Bankard, purchasing agent 
at Baltimore, Md. 

The Cleveland Water Works Department has been secur- 
ing figures on several new tools for its repair shop, including 
a 32 in. by 16 ft. lathe. Contracts are to be closed in the 
near future. 

The Browning Engineering Company, manufacturer of 
locomotive cranes, has completed plans for a structural shop, 
80 x 160 ft. and three stories high. Some new equipment 
will be installed for making boilers, bases, &c., for locomotive 
cranes. V. R. and E. H. Browning of this company have 
recently leased the plant of the American Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company at Ravenna, Ohio, and are utilizing it in the 
production of castings for the Browning Company. The 
Browning Engineering Company is extremely busy on con- 
tracts for locomotive cranes, and among other orders it is 
building eight 10 and 20 ton locomotive cranes for the Gov- 
ernment for the Panama Canal. 

The Osborn Mfg. Company, manufacturer of brushes 
and foundry supplies, is erecting an addition, 60 x 300 ft., 
which will increase its capacity about 50 per cent. It will 
install considerable new metal working machinery. 
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Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 28, 1906. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission will soon ask bids, 
under Circular No. 326, for a hammer core machine, one 
cold saw for cutting I-beams, rail and channels, one auto- 
matic saw grinder, one radial drill, one universal radial 
drill, one 36-in. band saw, one pattern makers’ lathe, one 
double head key lathe, two single head axle lathes, one 
steel tire wheel lathe, one automatic grinder, one sprue cut- 
ting machine and other supplies. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until September 18 for a 
blower and motor and other supplies for the Mare Island 
and Puget Sound navy yards. 

The following bids were opened August 16, circular No. 
321, for supplies for the Isthmian Canal Commission : 
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Bidder 5, Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York; 6, Cam- 
den Iron Works, Camden, N. J.; 16, A. D. Granger Company, 
New York; 18, Heine Safety Boiler Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; 21, Mann-McCann Company, Chicago, Ill.; 22, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York; 34, Oil City Boiler 
Works, New York; 35, Wm. J. Oliver Mfg. Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; 37, Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio; 41, 
Stauffer & Eshleman Company, New Orleans, La.; 47, Ver- 
milye & Power, New York; 49, H. R. Worthington, New 
York; 50, Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind.; 56, E. 
Keeler Company, Williamsport, Pa. 

Class 1. Ten earth spreaders—Bidder 21, $51,990; 35, 
$33,000 at Colon and $31,500 at New Orleans, air control 
add $3000. 

Class 2. Two water tube boilers—Bidder 5, $5183; 16, 
$2900 at New York, $3100 at Colon, $3370 at Colon and 
$3170 at New York; 18, $5166; 34, $5300; 41, $5700; 47, 
$3468 ; 50, $3332; 56, $3500. 

Class 4. Two centrifugal pumps—Bidder 6, $4850; 22, 
$3624.60 ; 37, $10,000; 41, $5390; 47, $3648; 49, $6406. 

Class 5. One portable hand test pump—Bidder 22, $24.50. 

The following bids were opened August 21 for supplies 
for the navy yards: 

Bidder 10, Ajax Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 16, 
F. S. Banks & Co., New York; 17, Berger-Carter Company, 
San Francisco, Cal.; 37, Caldwell Bros. Company, Seattle, 
Wash.; 43, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York; 
48, Wm. Wirt Clark & Son, Baltimore, Md.; 53, Dunham, 
Carrigan & Hayden Company, San Francisco, Cal.; 54, 
Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H.; 71, J. A. Fay 
& Eagan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 74, Gamwell & Wheel- 
er, Seattle, Wash.; 75, R. W. Geldart, New York; 80, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; 90, Henshaw, 
Buckley & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; 91, Holtzer-Cabbot 
Electric Company, Brookline, Mass.; 94, Handlan-Buck 
Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 95, Harron, Ricard & Me- 
Cone, San Francisco, Cal. ; 130, Marine Mfg. & Supply Com- 
pany, New York; 144, Wm. B. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich.; 
150, Montgomery & Co., New York; 152, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, New York; 155, Manhattan Supply Com- 
pany, New York; 164, Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, 
Madison, Wis.; 177, S. M. Price Machinery Company, Nor- 
folk, Va.; 186, Randolph-Clowes Company, Waterbury, 
Conn.; 188, H. A. Rogers, New York; 190, John B. Roach, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 214, Sprague Electric Company, New 
York; 216, Sherman-Brown-Clements Company, New York; 
241, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 242, Western Electric Company, New York. 

Class 3. One 40-in. combination band saw machine- 
Bidder 37, $769.50; 71, $875; 74, $549; 144, $698.51. 

Class 23. Eight hydraulic jacks—Bidder 53, $654; 74, 
$479.34 ; 94, $508; 150, $680; 177, $515; 186, $647.42; 190. 
$493.20; 216, $599. 

Class 41. One 20-hp. motor and one 15-hp. motor—Bid- 
der 80, $522; 241, $534. 

Class 47. Nine hydraulic jacks—Bidder 48, $405; 53, 
$419.19; 74, $469.10; 94, $441.30; 150, $525; 177, $480: 
186, $417.90; 190, $428.55; 216, $414. 

Class 48. One portable pneumatic punch—Bidder 17, 
$920 ; 43, $975; 90, $865. 

Class 49. Six bilge pumps—Bidder 74, $203.70; 95, 
$168; 130, $150; 152, $210. 

Class 71. One 4-in. heading upsetting and forging ma- 
chine—Bidder 10, $6690. 

Class 111. One valve reseating machine—Bidder 16, $90: 
54, $90; 75, $90; 152, $90; 155, $90; 177, $90; 190, $90: 
216, $90. 

Class 188. Seven hydraulic jacks—Bidder 150, $526: 
152, $399.42; 17, $395; 190, $398.70. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened August 14: 

Brownell-Trybert Company, Rochester, N. Y., class 132, 
one gasoline marine motor, $1780.75. 

Manhattan Supply Company, New York, one valve re- 
seating machine, $90. 

J. B. Roache, New York, class 164, three hydraulic jacks. 
$119.40. 

Under bids opened August 9, Circular No. 320, for sup- 
plies for the Isthmian Canal Commission, class 14, six pipe 
bending machines, has been awarded to Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, New York, at $853.62. 
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It is officially stated that the Niagara Falls Electrical 
Transmission Company has purchased 50,000 electrical 
horsepower from the Electrical Development Company of 
Ontario, Ltd. This power will be transmitted to Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., from the Canadian side, as well as being 
also transmitted to other parts of western New York. 
According to the Department of the Interior of the United 
States, the productive value of every electrical horse- 
power in the State of New York is $100 per annum, so 
that this 50,000 horsepower will have a productive value 
of $5,000,000, 
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HARDWARE 


HETHER a Hardware manufacturer confines his 
W business principally to the jobbing trade or 
goes to the retail merchants direct usually depends 
largely on the character of his product. His decision, 
however, as to the channel through which his goods go to 
the trade is often determined by circumstances, as for 
one reason or another he finds it desirable to adopt a cer- 
tain course gf action, whether it be limiting his dealings 
largely to the jobbers as do many manufacturers, going 
both to jobbers and retailers as do probably the major- 
ity, or depending exclusively upon the retail merchants 
as is the course with not a few manufacturers, a good 
proportion of whom are in the line of specialties, while 
some are makers of standard goods. The finding of a 
market by a manufacturer is not an easy thing, and the 
finding of the most desirable market is one of the prob- 
lems constantly coming up for solution. It may be nec- 
essary for him under the exigencies of business to adopt 
one policy or another. Indeed, in not a few cases he is 
practically forced for the introduction of his goods at 
the first, and for the sale of them subsequently, to go 
direct to consumers, small or large, passing over the mer- 
chants, wholesale and retail, who are theoretically the 
normal distributors. With the diversity of channels of 
distribution and the constant changing of such chan- 
nels are connected some of the gravest trade questions 
which present themselves for consideration and solution. 


One of the large manufacturers of goods which enter 
into the stock of most Hardware establishments affords 
an illustration of a change in policy toward jobbers and 
retailers, and a gradual turning from the former to the 


latter as distributers. Formerly jobbers were given, as 


is so usual, special inducements to handle the company’s 
goods. 


This practice was slowly done away with, 
business direct with the 


as 
retailer was made to grow. 
The company was enabled to adopt this policy, as the 
country is very carefully covered by the company by 
means of a large corps of traveling men. The jobbers be- 
came more and more unnecessary as the list of direct 
customers was increased. It is not expected by this house 
that the jobber can ever be completely done away with, 
for certain sections of the country are not populous 
enough to pay for the presence of traveling men, and 
other sections are controlled to an extent by the jobbers. 
It must be stated that this particular company manufac- 
tures a very strongly established line, with a reputation 
that goes beyond the dealer to the customer, so that it is 
usually necessary for the dealer to carry its goods, and 
this, naturally, accounts for somewhat of the independent 
position which is taken toward the jobber. 


The evolution of methods in this case has finally re- 
sulted with this house in a fixed rule that no jobber can 
get a discount beyond that allowed to the retailer, for the 
reason that he is a jobber. In certain instances where the 
jobber buys in very large quantities he is allowed cer- 
tain price advantages, but this is not because of the fact 
that he is a middleman, but because of the amount of the 
business. The retailer who would buy in like quantity 
would receive the same terms. Requests for advanta- 
geous discounts are constantly being received from job- 
bers, and at times there has been temptation to yield, as, 
for example, where a very material percentage of the 


total product of the factory was wanted by a single 
house. Yet the offer was refused, carrying out the rule. 
To-day this particular factory is rushed to the limit with 
orders, even to the point of operating night gangs. The 
question of price does not enter into sales to any great 
extent. Goods are wanted, and they must be had. In 
the face of such conditions there is, of course, little neces- 
sity for giving the jobber lower prices than the retail 
trade. It is the same in less prosperous times so far as 
the rule is concerned. Experience has shown that the re- 
tailers can be given the same price as the wholesaler 
without loss of business, according to the statement of 
the officers of this company. With many manufacturers 
there might be obstacles in the way of the consistent and 
uniform carrying out of such a policy, a consideration 
which brings us back to the general principle that this 
is a matter which each manufacturer must determine for 


himself. 
———_> + o—__—_— 


Condition of Trade. 


As August has drawn to a close the increase in the 
value of business has probably been more noticeable with 
the manufacturers than with the jobbers. The state of 
the market has been such and the outlook for business 
so promising that the larger buyers, prompt to discover 
the signs which point to a heavy business during the fall 
and winter, and feeling the effect of the strengthening 
tone which characterizes the market, have been placing 
many orders, in some cases supplementary to those al- 
ready booked for them. In this way the remarkable 
strength and activity of the summer market have not 
only continued but become more pronounced at the close 
of what Is usually a comparatively quiet season. Mean- 
while, the jobbers have been doing an excellent and 
steady business, and are entering actively upon the fall 
campaign, making their arrangements for a large busi- 
ness, and in most cases adopting aggressive methods to 
extend their trade relations. It is indeed a time when 
all departments of the trade are looking forward to the 
coming months with expectancy, and endeavoring to secure 
for themselves a good share of the prosperity which pre- 
vails, and fortunately promises to continue. Under these 
conditions the foree of traveling salesmen are resuming 
their activities, and already beginning to make their 
presence in the market felt, an easier task than some- 
times, as the state of the trade is such as to give them 
many advantages in the selling of goods. Indeed, there 
is more difficulty in the obtaining of goods than in the 
sale of them, as a growing number of factories are even 
at this time behind their orders. Difficulty in getting raw 
material is causing some inconvenience and delay. The 
railroads, too, are in not a few cases unable to transport 
merchandise without causing consignees serious !ncon- 
venience and ground for complaint on account of the 
length of time involved in transit. Retail merchants 
generally report business good, building in most com- 
munities being active, and evidence furnished on prac- 
tically every. hand of the financial comfort and wellbeing 
of the people. The demand for labor indeed is generally 
in excess of the supply, and with skilled labor the tend- 
ency is little by little to somewhat higher wages. The 
influence of this is felt in manufacturing communities, 
and involves a gradual, though almost imperceptible, in- 
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crease in the cost of goods. With this condition the mer- 
chants can sympathize, as they are compelled to reckon 
with a constant increase in the cost of doing business. 


Chicago. 


While the present month will show a comfortable 
increase in the volume of business transacted by large 
Western jobbers and distributers as compared with Au- 
gust last year, the proportionate expansion of trade es- 
tablished during July has not been maintained. This is 
largely accounted for by the large number of filling-in 
orders for summer goods placed by retailers last month, 
and many contracts previously placed by these merchants 
during August for their future requirements were closed 
during the same period to insure the early delivery of 
fall goods. That consumption is not on the decline is 
indicated by the heavy continued demand for staples, 
Shelf Hardware moving very freely from jobbers on ac- 
count of the delayed shipments from the manufacturers. 
From a manufacturer’s viewpoint, August has been a 
phenomenal month. Sales of Wire products have ex- 
ceeded all previous records, and the makers will be hard 
pressed to fill specifications, as the output of their mills 
was greatly curtailed not only on account of the steel 
shortage, but the scarcity of labor during this heated 
period as well. Heavy contracts were also placed by 
jobbers for their future requirements, covering all lines 
of spring and summer goods. The Wire Cloth schedule 
has not yet been announced, although one Eastern manu- 
facturer is taking orders, according to reports, at a price 
to be fixed when the basis for next season is established. 
All kinds of Screws continue scarce, and notwithstand- 
ing the advanced building season, manufacturers are 
from three to four months behind on shipments. Nor is 
there any appreciable easing off in the demand for Build- 
ers’ Hardware, and building operations are now fre- 
quently delayed on account of the nondelivery of mate- 
rial. The enforcement of the Wide Tire ordinance in 
this city, which will necessitate the equipment of prac- 
tically all vehicles with new wheels, has resulted in an 
unprecedented demand for Woodstock and Tire Steel, and 
the jobbers of Heavy Hardware are experiencing much 
difficulty in securing material. The ordinance provides 
for Tires ranging from 1 to 8 in. in width, according to 
the capacity of the wagon, and the number of vehicles 
now in service conforming with these requirements is 
comparatively small. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Demand is reported far ahead of all 
previous records, and requests for prompt shipments are 
so imperative that the largest interest is not only accu- 
mulating no stocks, but will soon, if present conditions 
continue, find it difficult to fill orders with any degree of 
promptness. The scarcity of Steel is retarding the pro- 
duction of Nails and Wiré, with no prospect of imme- 
diate improvement in the supply. A car shortage, aris- 
ing from the large movement of merchandise, is being 
felt to quite an extent, and when the movement of crops 
and shipments of merchandise to points on the Great 
Lakes before the close of navigation commence this will 
become more prenounced. Conditions all point to a 
scarcity of Nails and difficulty in getting prompt deliv- 
eries before the fall requirements of the trade have been 
supplied. The market has taken on a stronger tone, and 
the concessions in price, which have of late been made 
very sparingly, are practically withdrawn for new busi- 
hess, except by some of the smaller mills. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to 
point of delivery, 69 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 

I, Ms one un baad valtwevedeeeans $1.85 
Carload lots to retail merchants.................. 1.90 

New York.—Business for the month has exceeded that 
of July. Demand for small lots from store in some parts 
of Greater New York has been light, but requirements 
from other nearby territory have been excellent. Quota- 
tions for small lots from store are on the basis of $2.10 
per keg. 
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Chicago.—The volume of new business closed by the 
mills during August reached a total never before ob- 
tained in the Wire trade, and the activity in all lines 
during the month has been unparalleled in the history of 
the industry. Specifications are rapidly accumulating, as 
they show an average daily excess over mill production 
of from 50 to 60 per cent., and shipments are gradually 
being further deferred. That the mills will be unable to 
supply the heavy fall demand for Nails is already ap- 
parent, and shipments will be apportioned and deliveries 
made to the points of greatest need. Confronted with a 
shortage of Steel, which promises to become more acute 
during September and October, production is considerably 
below normal, and there is no relief in sight in the im- 
mediate future. Notwithstanding the withdrawal of all 
special concessions by several of the leading interests to 
all purchasers, including the leading distributers, several 
of the smaller mills are shading quotetions $1 a ton. 
Jobbers report heavy shipments to the retail trade and 
the numerous insistent demands of quick delivery are in- 
dicative of the small stocks on hand. Quotations are firm 
but unchanged as follows: $2 in car lots to jobbers and 
$2.05 in car lots to retailers, with an advance of 5 cents 
for less than car lots from mills. * 

Pittsburgh.—Usually at this season of the year the 
Wire Nail makers are importuning the large trade to 
place contracts, but this year the situation is reversed. 
In view of the continued scarcity and high prices of Steel 
together with an almost certain advance in Wire Nails 
this fall, the large jobbing trade is anxious to cover ahead 
as far as possible on Wire Nails, and has placed some 
heavy contracts for shipment up to November 1. The 
mills have a very much larger tonnage on their books 
than usual at this time of the year, and in some quarters 
the belief exists that there may be a shortage in Wire 
Nails when the expected heavy fall business opens up. 
The tone of the market is very firm, concessions in prices 
ruling in June and July having practically disappeared. 
We quote: Wire Nails, $1.85 in carloads to the large job- 
bing trade and $1.90 in carloads to retail merchants, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 
terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 

Cut Nails.—Including current demand, specifications 
on contract orders and contract orders being placed, de- 
mand is seasonable. Owing to the scarcity of steel, it is 
becoming a question with some manufacturers of Nails 
whether they will be able to secure sufficient raw mate- 
rial to meet their requirements for the future. Nails are 
scarce, and manufacturers are not able to accumulate 
stocks. Concessions on official prices of 5 cents per keg, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, are understood to be more or less gen- 
eral. Official quotations are as follows: $1.80, base, for 
ecarload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; $1.85 for less than car- 
loads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; $1.95 for carload lots, on dock, 
New York; $2 for less than carloads, on dock, New York. 
Iron Cut Nails at points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
are held at 5 to 10 cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 

New York.—No change has taken place in the condi- 
tion of the local market. Demand from store continues 
steady and seasonable. Quotations for small lots from 
store are on the basis of $2 per keg. 

Chicago.— While the buying for the fall trade is 
heavy, the demand shows little increase over that pre- 
vailing a year ago, and it is evident that distributers are 
not going to place the bulk of their tonnage until early 
in September. Concessions of $1 a ton can still be se- 
cured from some of the mills, in spite of the heavy cost 
of raw material. Quotations prevail as follows: Steel 
Cut Nails, in car lots, $1.90 to $1.95; less than car lots, 
$2; Iron Cut Nails, $2 to $2.05, in car lots; less than 
car lots, $2.10. 

Pittsburgh—We note a seasonable demand for Cut 
Nails, and some of the large jobbing trade are placing 
contracts for fall delivery, believing that such a course 
is wise, in view of the scarcity of steel and the possi- 
bility that prices may be advanced at the next meeting 
of the Cut Nail Association, to be held in September. 
Buyers are specifying freely on contracts and the mills 
are shipping their output as fast as made. We quote 
Cut Nails at $1.75, base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for carload 
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lots, and $1.80 in less than carload lots. Iron Cut Nails 
at points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 5 
to 10 cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 

Barb Wire.—The mills are well booked up on orders 
owing to the heavy demand. Prices are firm and well 
maintained, except by some of the independent mills, 
which are reported as making concessions of $1 per ton 
on large contracts. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Gal. 


SR: GRO BOON, 5 ccn dean scr csdanne te $2.00 $2.30 
ST, CHEUNG. BOUUs 66a éo.0% ve vse bess 2.05 2.3% 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.15 2.45 


Chicago.—The tonnage closed by the mills during the 
present month reached a total unprecedented in the trade 
for a similar period, and even surpasses former high 
records established during the months of January and 
February, when the Barb Wire trade is at its hight. The 
withdrawal of all concessions by the largest producer 
has not been followed by all of the independent mills, as 
several are still shading prices $1 a ton on large con- 
tracts. The following quotations prevail: To jobbers, 
Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.15; Galvanized, $2.45. 
To retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.20; Galvanized, $2.50; 
Retailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, 
$2.60; Staples, Bright, in car lots to jobbers, $2.10; Gal- 
vanized, $2.40; car lots to retailers, 10 cents extra, with 
an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—Present demand for Barb Wire is prob- 
ably heavier than ever before in the history of the trade, 
the large jobbers and consumers placing contracts for 
fall delivery. The scarcity of Steel is restricting output, 
and indications are that the mills will have all the busi- 
ness they can take care of when fall trade opens up. 
Prices are very firm and, we are advised, are being rigid- 
ly held. We quote: Painted Barb Wire, $2, and Gal- 
vanized, $2.30, in carload lots to the large jobbing trade, 
with the usual advance of $1 a ton to retailers in carload 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash 
in 10 days. 

Smooth Fence Wire.—Orders are being received in 
large volume by the mills, and specifications on contracts 
are coming in freely. The market is firm and quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 

Pe EE Noi wack ciate venteelinseoss cane $1.79 
een I ads 66 ik hho HON cho 1.75 

The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 

The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 


the usual advances, as follows: . 
609 10 1112412413 14 16 16 
Annealed......Base. $0.05 10 15 .25 .35 45 .55 


Galvanized... .$90.30 35 .40 45 55 .65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago.—Manufacturers of Woven Wire Fencing, 
who have covered their requirements with the Wire mills 
to July Ist, next year, are now specifying heavily and 
report a tremendous demand for their product, some of 
the makers having booked twice as much tonnage during 
August as during the same period last year. Quotations 
are without change as follows: Jobbers, $1.85, f.o.b. 
Chicago, in car lots; retailers, $1.90. 

Pittsburgh.—The mills have booked a heavy tonnage 
for delivery up to November 1, while orders continue to 
come in very freely. The trade is buying liberally in the 
belief that prices may be advanced before long, and in 
view of the heavy demand, and scarcity and high prices 
of Steel, this seems probable. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 

III i niko ois’. Vs Se Pokus Oen e $1.70 
Retailers, carloads 1.75 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Conservatism still marks the course 
pursued by manufacturers of Bolts and Nuts, and no 
change in prices was made this month, although market 
conditions are said to be such that an advance would 
not be unwarranted. Indeed, it is understood that an 
upward move was favored by some interests, although 
the more moderate counsel prevailed. Manufacturers 
have all the business they can handle fo. weeks to come, 
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Deliveries, especially of heavy goods, are very slow, and 
the prospects are for an increase rather than an abate- 
ment in the consumption which has been taxing produc- 
tive capacity for so many months. 

Cast Iron Hardware.—Prices on Cast Iron Hardware, 
including Pulleys, Well Wheels, Grindstone Fixtures, 
Hay Fork Pulleys, &¢., show a strengthening tone. Some 
manufacturers, whose prices have been the lowest, are 
raising their quotations about 5 per cent. It is under- 
stood that stocks of raw material purchased at lower 
prices than are now current are about exhausted. 

Tin and Galvanized Ware.—Tle new price-list on 
Tin and Galvanized Ware, which the leading manufac- 
turing interests have had in process of compilation, as 
previously reported in these columns, is now completed 
and will, it is understood, shortly be placed in the hands 
of the trade by the individual manufacturers, who are 
acting in concert. The schedule is such that, with the 
discounts which will probably be offered to different 
classes of buyers, the market level will remain about the 
same as for the past few weeks, representing a notice- 
able advance over prices previously prevailing. 


Crow Bars and Wedges.—There has been a slight 
strengthening in prices on Crow Bars and Wedges, quota- 
tions on these lines being influenced by the strengthen- 
ing market for raw material. <A similar condition pre- 
vails in the case of other heavy goods, sometimes with 
and sometimes without a slight advance in price. 

Lumbering Tools.— ihe American Logging Tool Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been organized, with officers as fol- 
lows: President, H. H. Bassett; vice-president, Benja- 
min Wolf; secretary and manager, N. W. Ely; treasurer, 
C, A. Libbey. The principal office of the company will 
be to act as distributing agent for the following concerns: 
Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn.; Champion Tool & 
Handle Company, Evart, Mich.; A. Sanford Logging Tool 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; Morley Brothers, Saginaw, 
Mich. ; Evart Tool Company, Limited, Evart, Mich.; Osh- 
kosh Logging Tool Company, Oshkosh, Wis., and the 
Columbus Handle & Tool Company, Columbus, Ind. Mr. 
Ely was formerly associated with Morley Brothers of 
Saginaw. The company is located at 38 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 

Sheets, Black and Galvanized.—The market for 
Black and Galvanized Sheets is characterized by great 
strength, especially in the case of the latter product, de- 
liveries of which cannot be secured under two to three 
months, except at the payment of liberal premiums. The 
situation on Black Sheets is not so bad, deliveries being 
obtainable in about four weeks. Corrugated Sheets and 
other semifinished products are fairly prompt. The 
strength of the raw material is of course reflected in 
such finished goods as Conductor Pipe, Eaves Trough, 
&c., but prices remain steady and shipments are satis- 
factory. Manufacturers naturally prefer to devote their 
energies and output to these lines, which pay them a 
much better profit than the raw Sheets. 


Dividers and Calipers.—An advance has been an- 
nounced by several manufacturers of Dividers and Cali- 
pers. The present market price to good retail trade may 
be fairly represented by a discount of 75 per cent. 

Spool Wire.—The notable strength of the Wire mar- 
ket and of Wire goods generally was lately reflected in a 
moderate advance in Spool Wire, Tinned and Annealed, 
and also Copper and Brass. 

Fruit Jars.—A large volume of business is reported 
in Wax Top Fruit Jars, which are being handled in in- 
creasing quantities by the Hardware trade, especially in 
the West. Prices have recently been advanced in the 
neighborhood of 15 cents per gross. 

Rope.— Manufacturers report a good business, and 
some state that their mills are overcrowded with orders. 
Complaint is heard from some sources that not as good 
prices are obtainable for Manila Rope as the advance in 
Manila Hemp would justify, because so many inferior 
grades of Rope are on the market. Jute products are 
very firm in price, and manufacturers are not anxious to 
accept contract orders for large quantities, with deliv- 
eries extending over a considerable period. New York 
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quotations on Rope are as follows: Pure Manila, 1244 
to 1214 cents; B quality, 11% cents; Pure Sisal, 9 cents; 
No. 2 quality, 7144 to 7% cents per pound. 

Jute Wool Twine.—A condition of much unsettle- 
ment prevails in the Jute market, due to uncertainty as 
to the supply and price of raw hemp. Many manufactur- 
ers find themselves considerably embarrassed by scar- 
city of stock, and are able to give but little satisfaction 
to inquiring customers. Few, if any, will quote on car- 
load orders or accept contracts for future delivery, mak- 
ing prices only for current requirements and subject to 
change without notice. 


Window Glass.—A meeting of Glass manufacturers 
and workers has been held without producing any definite 
results regarding wages or when the factories will start up. 
As the supply of skilled workmen was not great enough 
to man all the Glass factories, last fire, the most im- 
portant association of workers has the advantage over 
the unorganized manufacturers, and are using it by 
naming certain conditions in view of making an effort 
to delay the resumption of factories. As far as reports 
go, no mention was made of wages at this meeting. and 
it is generally understood that an advance, over those 
of last fire, will be paid. A plan is said to be on foot 
to form a manufacturers’ organization to handle the 
product of a large percentage of the factories. At pres- 
ent the prospect of forming such an organization does not 
appear encouraging. The early start of factories would 
probably bring about a demoralization of the market. 
and conditions would be somewhat along the lines of the 
past season, as far as the manufacturers making money 
was concerned. Jobbers’ quotations, from jobbers’ list 
October 1, 19038, are as follows: Greater New York. sin- 
gle, 90 and 5; double, 90 and 10 per cent. discount. East- 
ern District, except the Boston District, 90 and 10 per 
cent. discount for all sizes of single and double strength. 
In the Boston District quotations are reported as being 
90 and 15 for all sizes of single and double strength. The 
market is somewhat weak, owing to lack of demand. 

Linseed Oil.—Demand is moderate for small jobbing 
lots in this market. Crushers are still unwilling to shade 
regular quotations. even to secure large contract orders. 
In view of the new crop of seed, prices have a declining 
tendency. New York quotations are as follows, accord- 
ing to quality and seller: City Raw, 38 to 39 cents per 
gallon; out of town Raw, 36 to 39 cents per gallon 
Boiled Oil is 1 to 2 cents advance per gallon over Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Rainy weather in the South. 
preventing the movement of ‘Turpentine from the forests 
to the points of distribution, export demand and buying 
up of supplies by operators has advanced prices about 1% 
cents in this market. Local dealers confine their pur- 
chases to small lots. New York quotations are as fol- 
lows, according to quantity: Oil Barrels, 621% to 63 


cents ; Machine Made Barrels, 63 to 6314 cents per gallon. 


—— ow a 


THE SHELBY SPRING HINGE COMPANY. 
HE SHELBY SPRING HINGE COMPANY, Shelby, 
Ohio, has recently acquired the plant of the Van 
Wagoner Company, Cleveland, which manufactured ball- 
bearing Spring Hinges, Coat and Hat Hooks, the Van 
Wagoner holdback steel Screen Door Hinge and other 
Hardware specialties, together with all patents, patterns, 
dies and kindred property. The Van Wagoner business 
went into the hands of a receiver in June, and the plant 
is now being moved to Shelby. The company announces 
that it will at once begin the production of the Van 
Wagoner line, in connection with its own Shelby Chief 
double acting Floor Hinges and Hardware specialties. 

The surplus machinery not needed will be disposed of. 


————_~<> oS 


THE Executive Committee of the Ohio Hardware Asso- 
ciation will meet at the Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
on Wednesday, September 5. Plans will be discussed 
and partial arrangements made for the next annual con- 
vention, which will be held in that city, February 26, 
27 and 28, 1907. 
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FIRST SASH WEIGHTS FROM TIN SCRAP. 


HE keenness of individuals frequently for turning 
' to profit, and often fortune, what had long been 
accepted as waste, by finding for it a commercial use, ts 
again illustrated in the following incident, confirming 
the axiom that “dirt is misplaced matter.” Some time 
in 1879 Jesse W. Starr, Jr., at Point Breeze, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., noticed an immense pile of tin scrap, then con 
sidered as not ‘only of no use, but as an unmitigated 
nuisance to dispose of, and which in the course of busi 
ness was being carted away from factories to dump piles 
to be used for filling. It occurred to Mr. Starr, who in 
1872 had begun his business life with his father, Jesse W. 
Starr (who owned both the West Jersey Foundry, at 
Coopers Point, Camden, N. J., and the Camden Iron 
Works, in the same city, about a mile away), to convert 
one such pile of waste into Sash Weights. So far as Mr. 
Starr is informed, this is the first instance of making 
Sash Weights from tin scrap or other than regular pig 
iron. His idea was to buy the pile in question, containing 
from 3000 to 4000 tons, but before he got that far the 
owners had offered to pay him 50 cents a load (such as 
could be hauled on a big wagon with hay racks) to re 
move the refuse. Near by was a corresponding pile of 
oil carbon, a refuse or deposit from the inner linings ef 
oil retorts that had to be cut out of the latter at intervals. 
In the carbon pile was approximately 1000 tons, which 
Mr. Starr was also paid at the rate of 25 cents for a 
reasonable load to take away. 

Mr. Starr, however, with his contract executed, set up 
a cupola on the spot convenient to the two piles of refuse 
and went to melting the scrap and using the carbon as 
fuel. On account of the light character of the metal the 
scrap was rammed into an improvised cast iron form 
about 15 in. square at top and 14 in. square at bottom, 
with a depth of 12 in., thus enabling the mass to be eas- 
ily lifted out by means of a wire first laid in the cavity 
before filling. This treatment of the scrap was necessary 
to prevent the otherwise light material from being blown 
out of the stack in fumes by the force of the Sturtevant 
blower, which was a part of the plant. All sizes of 
Weights were made at a cost then of about $11 per ton to 
manufacture, and disposed of in lots of 10 to 40 tons to 
Philadelphia Hardwaremen exclusively, at an average of 
about $25 a ton, at a time in that boom year when ordi- 
nary pig iron was over $30 per ton. 

Mr. Starr worked a year at this business, utilizing as 
well other similar scrap piles in the neighborhood for 
which he bargained, paying for the material, carting it 
himself and buying coke for fuel. As the makers of the 
scrap realized the profit in the business, it may be added, 
they ceased to dump in that pile and sold to others who 
went into the business of making Sash Weights of this 
by-product. Toward the end Mr. Starr sold Sash Weights 
as low as $16 per ton, making in all, as near as he can 
recall, from $15,000 to $20,000 in the venture. 


sao o___ ——_ 


H. F. BrRaMMER Mrco. Company, Davenport, Iowa, is 
marketing its new Royal Blue Washing Machine on the 
exclusive agency plan, that is confining the sale of the 
washer to but one merchant in a town. The company 
wil be glad to hear from merchants in cities and towns 
where the washer is not yet handled. The Royal Blue 
machine is described as made of the best materials and 
by experienced mechanics. A special feature is the sinall 
number of castings which constitute the gearing, and the 
ease with which any broken part can be replaced. The 
machine is handsomely and durably finished. 


FoL_Lowine its usual custom the Union Metallie Cari 
ridge Company has issued a number of lithographed 
hangers designed for the use of merchants in calling at- 
tention to ammunition stock during the hunting season. 
The hangers are attractively gotten up and brightly col 
ored. Merchants have only to drop a postal to the ad- 
vertising department of the company, 313 Broadway, 
New York, to receive a package of hangers suitable for 
complete window display. 
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TRADE WINNING METHODS. 


This department is for the description of ap- 
proved methods of carrying on and extending 
business, and a cordial invitation is given to 
merchants to co-cperate in the effort to make it 
suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
WINDOW EXHIBIT. 


WINDOW EXHIBIT which occasioned a good deal 

of favorable comment was recently gotten up by M. 

V. Secor, who is connected with the Hardware store of 
Marvin Bros., Grinnell, Iowa. The accompanying illus- 
tration gives a pretty good idea of this artistic display. 
The approaches of the bridge consisted of Bolts, the cen- 
ter piers having been Nails, supported on a wire frame- 
work, starting with 60d. at the bottom. The girders were 
Angle Irons, with 40d. Nails laid across for a driveway. 
Brass Chain supplied the cables, with small Chain for 
stays. The background was common wrapping paper, 
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posters were used to feature the company’s lines of 
Stoves. These posters were in colors, and 3 x 6 ft. in 
dimensions. 

This establishment also gives a good deal of attention 
to the arrangement of goods in the show windows, and an 
earnest endeavor is made to have them tastefully and 
attractively trimmed. The company conducts its large 
and steadily growing business on the principle that suc- 
cess can Only be obtained by “pounding away without 
ceasing.” 


GOING AFTER 
BUSINESS IN ARKANSAS, 


AMP WILLIAMS, Hot Springs, Ark., who is an ex- 
H president of the Hardware Association of that 
State and recognized as an enterprising merchant and a 
resourceful canvasser for business, keeps a very com- 
plete record of sales of certain lines of goods so far as 
the purchasers are concerned. For example, in Woven 
Wire Fence besides the name and post office address of 
the purchaser, the date of sale, hight of Fence, quantity 








Suspension Bridge 


the sketch on which was drawn with charcoal from the 
tinner’s firepot. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
BRINGS BUSINESS. 


ONES HARDWARE COMPANY, Richmond, Ind., has 
J tried various methods of advertising, and after much 
experience and observation has reached the conclusion 
that the most satisfactory is the perpetual regular space 
in the daily papers, with frequent changes of matter. 
The company’s custom is to advertise continuously 
throughout the year in at least two good newspapers in 
Richmond and also in those published in several smaller 
places within a radius of 20 miles of that city. 

Contract is made for certain space, and the text of the 
ad. is changed every third insertion. The space generally 
occupied is three columns wide by 6 in. high, and the 
location the upper left-hand corner of the second page. 
The company refers to this method of making announce- 
ments as the most profitable. People do not weary of 
the ad., as it is changed every third day, thus giving the 
house an opportunity of calling attention to various lines 
of goods, each in its season. 

While the company does not do much in the way of 
circular advertising, a rule is made to inclose leaflets or 
other trade literature in all local mail matter, and at 
certain seasons of the year the rural routes are circu- 
larized, calling attention to various lines in which farm- 
ers are especially interested. 

Last year at about this season billboards with large 


Window Exhibit. 


sold and price are recorded. Data of somewhat similar 
character is compiled relating to buyers of Wagons, 
Buggies, Mowers, Stoves, Cultivators, Disk Harrows, 
Sorghum Mills, Sewing Machines, &c. This information 
is used in influencing others in the neighborhood of the 
purchasers to buy. 

Mr. Williams states that he is favored by manufac- 
turers with large quantities of printed matter, circulars, 
booklets, leaflets, &c., which they are glad to send him, 
knowing that he makes good use of them in distribution 
to the people of his territory. Circular letters are sent 
out from time to time and are found to be effective. 

His newspaper advertising takes the form of catchy 
“locals” in the reading columns rather than standing 
ads occupying a regular space. In this way attention is 
called to single items or lines. Prices are never men- 
tioned, although Mr. Williams realizes that many suc- 
cessful Hardwaremen do so. He reasons that if he 
names a low price on a staple article his competitor 
will go below him if possible, while if he names a low 
figure on a special brand or some article not handled 
by his brother merchants, the article will be condemned 
because of its cheapness. 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. 


RVING A. SIBLEY, South Bend, Ind., who conducts an 
extensive business in General Hardware, Stoves, &c., 

is not in the habit of carrying a regular space in the 
newspapers. His policy is to call attention to certain 
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lines in the season and then to occupy lots of space and 
bring them forcibly to the notice of the public. His ex- 
perience has been that better results are thus obtained 
than by advertising all the time in a regular space of 
stipulated size. 

One of Mr. Sibley’s ads., featuring Stoves, is repro- 


SMALL HEATING STOVES 


For KRarly Fall Use. 
















eo 


We have received a full line of 


Oil Heating Stoves, each, at from $3.50 to $5 
Gas Heating Stoves, each, at from $2.50 to $7 
Wood Heating Stoves, each, at from $1.50 to$12 
Coal Heating Stoves, each, at from $3.00 to $12 


In sizes suitable for use before starting furnaces .or 
base burners. . ° ° 


Damp, chilly mornings and evenings, we find a need 
of, and real comfort in just enough heat (not too 
much), to take the chill off. Realizing this, we have 
purchased a large assortment of stoves especially 
built to fill this want. They are also useful all 
through the winter for heating, in many places. 


We sell on long time and easy payments. 


am<o40 O2Z—4>m= fee 





IRVING A. SIBLEY, 


Open Thursday and Saturday Evenings. 128-30 S. Michigan St. 





Stove Ad. Reduced from 6% In. Wide by 8 In. High. 


duced herewith. This announcement was 6% in. wide by 
8 in. high, which is a moderate space for Mr. Sibley, who 
when circumstances appear to warrant it contracts for 
large portions of a page. 


HOUSEFURNISHING SALES. 


Fall and Spring sales of House-Furnishing Goods 
cannot be overestimated as a business builder. 


BY CLARFIELD. 


HE average retail Hardware merchant does not take 
advantage of his opportunity to increase his busi 
ness through large special sales planned to appeal espe- 
cially to women. ‘There is a broad field in this direction 
that can be cultivated by any Hardwareman, no matter 
where his business is located. 


Advertising Too Persistently to Men. 

It is a mistake very generally made by Hardware 
merchants to advertise continually those lines of mer- 
chandise which appeal to men. They depend upon the 
men’s interest in the store to bring the household trade 
of the women. This is wrong, because many women buy 
all of the household supplies, and make their purchases 
where they think they can buy to the best advantage, 
regardless of where the men purchase the articles they 
may need. 


Example of City Merchants. 


Many of the large city merchants have found it very 
beneficial to plan semiannual or quarterly sales of house- 
hold and kitchen needs, and advertise them widely. 
Special goods are bought for these occasions or prices 
reduced in order that results may be as great as possible. 
If such an effort is properly carried out it will benefit 
the store permanently by the talk it creates and the cus- 
tomers which it wins for the future. 


A Sale of Seconds. 

A sale of seconds in enamel ware nearly always proves 

to be a great success, but of course it never does to ad- 
vertise these .goods as first quality. In fact, it is better 
to state plainly that the goods are somewhat damaged, 
though perhaps not injured for practical purposes, and 
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for that reason they are offered at reductions of one- 
fourth or one-third. 
The Best Seasons. 

Spring and fall are of course the best times to have 
such sales as these because those are the times when 
most housekeepers are cleaning and refurnishing. It is 
best to devote more space to this advertising than is 
usually taken for the regular requirements. The entire 
advertisement should be devoted to kitchen utensils and 
household needs, leaving tne other lines which more di- 
rectly appeal to men for other announcements. Even in 
the smaller towns and villages this idea can be effectively 
carried out if it is carefully planned. 


A MARYLAND VIEW OF 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


‘6 DVERTISE the right sort of goods at the right 

A prices, and make a big fuss about it in the best 
papers you can find,” is the way that newspaper adver- 
tising strikes the L. W. Gunby Company, Salisbury, Md. 
This firm makes it a point to advertise but one article 
or line at a time, and always with an illustration. It 
conducts an extensive business in Hardware and Machin- 
ery, and in connection with its ads. reference is fre- 
quently made to Gunby’s emporium as the “ Mammoth 
Hardware and Machinery Store,” a phrase which has be- 
come very familiar to the patrons of the house. 

Some months since, with a view to impressing the 
public with the magnitude of the company’s stock, a 
series of advertisements appeared in the papers in which 
an alphabetical list of the goods handled was presented. 
This made a very imposing exhibit, the A’s and B’s 
being enumerated one day, C’s and D’s another, &c. 
This list, which was printed in small type in three col- 
umns, supplied the body of the advertisement, the intima- 
tion appearing below that “anything in the Hardware 
line” could be had by calling on or addressing the firm. 

———»--o—___—_ 


TRADE ITEMS. 


Hersert Story, 23 Duane street, New York, han- 
dling complete lines of Masons’, Cement and Stone 
Cutters’ Tools, as well as the numerous tools used in silk 
factories, is now manufacturing a line of Mallet and 
Hammer Lead Marble and Stone Cutters’ Chisels, in all 
standard styles and shapes. They are made in regular 
sizes, 74 and 714 inches long, and include Drills for 
granite and brick, Points, Chisels, both regular and tooth: 
Pitching Chisels, Star and Brick Drills, &¢., all in black 
oil finish and guaranteed of best quality. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., is to be congratulated on the 
decision of E. C. Atkins & Co. to remain where they 
have been continuously located for a period of 50 years. 
They have recently been considering the advantages of- 
fered by other cities, but have come to the conclusion 
that everything taken into account they are better off 
where they are than if the extensive plant was removed 
to some other point. 

THE BuLLaARD AUTOMATIC WRENCH COMPANY, Provi- 
dence, R. I., manufacturer of Automatic Wrenches, has 
issued an attractive circular in the form of a grip, col- 
ored to represent leather, and bearing upon each side 
the words “It’s all in the grip.” The bag opened re- 
veals half tone cuts of the Bullard Automatic Wrench 
and a brief and pointed description of the tool. 

a 

Cc. F. Stork has purchased the business of the Gem 
City Hardware Company in Moscow, Idaho. The lines 
handled include Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tin- 
ware, Paints, Oils, Sporting and Athletic Goods. 


Sraren & Krno, Florence, Ala., wholesale and retail 
Hardware, Stoves, Mill Supplies, Sporting Goods, &c., 
have recently taken possession of a new building which 
they own at corner of Court and TomBigby streets. This 
building is 53 x 148 ft., three stories high. The new 
quarters are considerably larger than the old, permitting 
the accommodation of a more ample stock, while the 
opportunity for display has been greatly improved. 
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A BUYER’S RECORD OF STOREHOUSE 
STOCK. 


HE accompanying diagram illustrates a method of re- 
cording purchases and storehouse stock, suggested 
by J. W. Cleveland Hardware Company, Paterson, N. J. 
It affords a system of keeping track of bulky lines, often 
purchased in carload lots, which many merchants do not 
have room for in the store proper but accommodate in a 
storehouse, getting out small quantities as needed for the 
selling stock. Such goods would of course vary according 
to the facilities of a merchant and the character of his 
trade, but they would naturally include several seasonable 
lines which are often bought and delivered some time be- 
fore they are in demand. 


Convenient for the Buyers. 


A feature of the system is that it affords the buyer a 
reliable record of stock on hand at any moment, without 
going or sending to the storehouse to ascertain. It is also 
an invaluable guide as to the quantities which should be 
ordered, especially in seasonable lines. The record is 
kept in an ordinary blank book of plain, horizontal ruling, 
on which vertical lines are drawn, as shown in the cuts, 
which illustrates a record referring to Screen Doors, for 
the years 1905 and 1906. This of course is not the com- 
pany’s actual business record, fictitious figures being used 
to indicate the system. Goods are designated by grade 
or manufacturers’ number in the first colunm and in the 
next by size. Two blank columns are provided under 
each year, the quantities purchased being entered in the 
column on the left. Each time goods are transferred 
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A Buyer’s Record of Storehouse Stock. 


from the storehouse to the store an entry is made in the 
right hand column, indicating the quantity remaining in 
the storehouse ; that is, the amount removed is subtracted 
from the amount on hand and the result is entered, while 
the previous entry is crossed off. Similarly, all incoming 
goods are of course added to the amount. 

Purchases and stock being indicated in this way the 

buyer’s use of the record will be entirely clear. In the 
case of 2.6 x 6.6 Screen Doors, the stock of 25 dozen 
originally purchased was reduced to 5 dozen so early in 
the season that 5 dozen more were ordered. These came 
in, bringing up the stock to 10 dozen again, but it was 
gradually reduced until none remained in the storehouse 
at the end of the season, although it may be supposed that 
there were still a few Doors of this size in the store. Hav- 
ing handled 30 dozen in 1905, and having reason to ex- 
pect an increase in business for the succeeding year, the 
buyer ordered 35 dozen for the season of 1906. Twenty 
dozen 2.8 x 6.8 Doors were purchased in 1905, and only 
2 dozen remained in the storehouse, so the quantity was 
increased to 25 dozen in the 1906 order. The 2.8 x 7 
Doors did not move quite as well, 5 dozen remaining on 
hand. These would cover the expected increase in busi- 
ness. SO an order was placed for 15 dozen, the same as in 
1905. 
———_3-- 
SNELL Mre. CoMPANY, Fiskdale, Mass., has just com- 
pleted a large addition to its plant for the manufacture 
of the Irwin Pattern Augers and Bits, and is now work- 
ing a complete force on this line and finishing large quan- 
tities of the goods daily. John H. Graham & Co., 113 
Chambers street, New York, are sole agents for the com- 
pany, and will be pleased to send samples and make 
quotations on this line. 
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J, L. MOTT IRON WORKS’ NEW BUILDING. 


HE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, for a long term 
of years located at 84-90 Beekman street, New York, 
has just moved into their own handsome new 12 story 
building on a site 50x 105 feet at the northwestern cor- 
ner of Fifth avenue and Seventeenth street. The com- 
pany occupies the entire building, which admirably meets 
the necessities and requirements of the many branches 
of the business. No stock is carried-save a few parts 
or repairs that may be wanted quickly. The basement 
is fitted up as an especially fine show room for the dis- 
play of plumbing and sanitary. fixtures, divided into tiled 
compartments or rooms for the proper installation of 
bathroom and other requisites. The second and third 
floors are also assigned to the proper handling of the 
plumbing line. The fourth floor contains the quarters 
of the executive officers and managers of the company, 
the fifth floor having the financial offices and bookkeeping 
and clerical force. 

The sixth floor, built with an especially high ceiling, is 
devoted to the display of ornamental iron work, including 
statuary fountains, electric light and other columns, 
stable fittings and kindred articles of a large line of such 
goods, this department being in charge of C. A. Peck. The 
seventh floor contains the hot water and steam heating 
goods, which are an important feature of the business. 
The eighth floor is used entirely for displaying stoves, 
heating and cooking outfits of various kinds, furnaces, 
&e., the business when established in 1828 having to do 
with this line alone. The ninth floor in addition to other 
uses will contain the janitor’s apartments and the tenth 
floor will be used for all kinds of designing and draft- 
ing and architectural work. On the eleventh or top floor 
the trade literature of the company is handled. Here an 
adequate supply of catalogues, circulars, &¢c., are kept 
and replenished from a separate storehouse uptown as 
occasion demands, all the mailing and circularising being 
done in this department. Here also electrotypes, wood 
cuts and everything of like character pertaining to cata- 
logue work and printing are kept. A large part of the 
space is especially fitted up for photographing, there be- 
ing a large photographer’s skylight and three fine dark 
rooms for the use of the company’s own specialists. 

It will be recalled that the entire manufacturing plant 
of this company, formerly at Mott Haven, in suburban 
New York, has recently been removed to entirely new 
works at Trenton, N. J., costing over a million dollars, 
the work of moving having extended over a large part of 
the current year. 

————_» +e 


NATIONAL BELL Founpry Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is distributing a booklet referring to its Cast Steel 
Church and School Bells, which contains besides price- 
list much information of value to those purchasing bells, 
together with numerous testimonial letters. In connec- 
tion with its printed matter the company is also send- 
ing out a bill file in the shape of a bell bearing the 
legend, “ Write your letter when angry, but don’t mail 
it till next day.” This, it is stated, should not be ap- 
plied to orders for the company’s Bells. 


A NEW composition for cutlery handles has been 
adopted by the Hart Mfg. Company, Unionville, Conn. 
It is called Near Rubber, and is the invention of H. C. 
Hart, the Hart Mfg. Company being sole owner of it. 
The new composition will be used on scale tang and solid 
handle goods. It is said that it can be made much 
cheaper than rubber, and that it cannot be cracked or 
split in hafting. 


Tue T. C. Prouty Company, LimitTep, Albion, Mich.., 
manufacturer of Parlor and Barn Door Hangers and 
Hardware Specialties, is sending to the trade a useful 
vest-pocket memorandum book, bound in _ imitation 
Morocco leather and having gilt edges. This little 
souvenir had been intended for distribution at conven- 
tion assemblies, and a card insert bears the words “ It 
is better late than never.” 
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THE NEAL & BRINKER COMPANY’S SYSTEM 
OF HANDLING ORDERS. 


HE NEAL & BRINKER COMPANY, whose hardware 
store, located at 18 Warren street, New York, was 
described at some length in a series of articles recently 
appearing in The Iron Age, has a careful and systematic 
method of handling and filling orders. All orders re- 
ceived, whether secured by outside salesmen or taken in 
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All goods ordered which are included in these two classifi- 
cations are laid out on their respective floors. To facili- 
tate this work the articles making up different orders are 
separated by division strips made by nailing two boards 
together as shown in Fig. 2. Some compartments so 
formed are permanently allotted to regular customers and 
labeled as such. 

Goods laid out in all parts of the store are assembled 
in the shipping room in the basement. The receipt of 
the order sheet at this point is indicated by the time 
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Fig. 1—Sales Sheet, Showing Time Stamps and Other Hntries Incident to the Execution of Order. 


the store, are written up on sales sheets similar to those 
employed by many hardware concerns. In the accom- 
panying illustration, Fig. 1, a portion of a sales sheet is 
reproduced, showing how it appears after an order has 
gone through the house and all necessary entries, time 
stamps, &c., have been properly made. By these time 
stamps 
It Is Possible to Trace Any Order, 

following its course accurately from one department to 
another, so as to locate and inquire into any undue delays. 

Immediately on receipt every order is registered; that 
is, it is given a serial number which is stamped after 
REGISTER NO. on the sales sheet. The first part of the 
number indicates the date and the second the numerical 
position of the order on that date, a new series being 
started for each day’s orders, beginning with number 1. 
Thus, the register number 7-5-39 on the order illus- 
trated, indicates that it is order number 39 received on 
the 5th day of the 7th month, July 5th. The time when 
the order came in is shown by the dial time stamp under 
DATE REO’D, the date appearing im the center of the 
stamp and the exact hour being indicated by the position 
of the triangular spot outside the dial. 

The Order Next Goes 

to the stock department to be filled, being time stamped 
under RECEIVED STOCK DEPT., as shown in the cut. Here 
the various items are first gone over by the department 
head to see if they call for anything that cannot be 
supplied from stock. Such articles are procured by the 
city “pick-up” buyer if possible; otherwise they are or- 
dered direct. It should be stated that the third floor of 
the company’s building is occupied by the Builders’ Hard- 
ware stock, while the fourth floor is given up to Tools. 


G 


stamp of the shipping department appearing in the illus- 
tration. The entries under the packer’s initials show just 
how many boxes, barrels, bundles and crates should come 
along before the order is ready to go out. In the column 
of the sheet headed sHip’a cHECK the V check is put on 
after the order is laid out by the checker, whose initials 
appear in the proper space. The line across the V is 
the shipper’s check. After shipment the order is ex- 





Fig. 2.—Method of Laying Out Goods, Different Orders Being 
Separated by Division Boards. 


amined by the pricing department, where the time is 
stamped and then sent up to the accounting department 
occupying the fifth floor of the building to be billed. The 
stamp under REC’D BILLING DEPT. indicates the time it 
reaches this point and another stamp gives the date 
billed. Bills are typewritten in duplicate, copies being 
retained in loose leaf binders and amounts only being 
posted to ledger accounts. 
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Should Any Question Arise 


in the store or between the company and its customer re- 
garding the attention received by this order, the following 
chronology may be gained from the sales sheet on file as 
reproduced in Fig. 1: 

Order received, July 5, 9 a.m. 

Turned over to stock department, 9.30 a.m. 

Arrived at shipping room, 2 p.m. 

Reached price department, 5 p.m. 

Received in billing department, July 6, 8.15 a.m. 

Date billed, July 6. 





THE FEDERATION HARDWARE & TOOL 
COMPANY. 


HE FEDERATION HARDWARE & TOOL COM- 
T PANY, 277 Broadway, New York, is a recently or- 
ganized manufacturing enterprise with an authorized 
capital of $150,000, divided into 15,000 shares of a par 
value of $10 each. The company will manufacture and 
supply specialties in Hardware, such as Locks and Me- 
chanics’ Tools, at the same time offering to carpenters 
and other mechanics opportunities to participate in the 
profits of such tools as the company produces or furnishes 
in proportion to the amount of stock owned by the in- 
dividual. Stock subscriptions are payable partly in cash 
and the balance, if desired, may be given in labor or 
services in procuring or influencing sales of the com- 
pany’s products, the details of which are fully explained 
in a pamphlet just issued. A start has been made with 
the bringing out of a new style of Cylinder Door Lock, 
the works of which are operated by means of a spiral 
steel key, similar to ordinary cylinder lock keys, except 
for the longitudinal twist in it, which is peculiar to this 
lock, 

The officers of the company are George G. Stephen- 
son, president, long vice-president of the First National 
Bank, Amenia, N. Y.; Julian A. Hurdle, vice-president 
and general manager, as well as the inventor of the new 
lock and for a years or more with Charles 
Morrill, 277 Broadway, New York, manufacturer of 
Hardware Specialties, and George A. Clement, secretary 
and treasurer. In addition to those named above is 
H. A. Heisler, also a director, who is a member of local 
union No. 227, Brotherhood of Carpenters, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The National Butchers’ & Drovers’ Bank, New York, 
is the depositary of the company’s funds. 


score of 





MOORE & HANDLEY HARDWARE COM- 
PANY’S NEW CATALOGUE. 


HE MOORE & HANDLEY HARDWARE COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Ala., has just issued a compact illus- 
trated catalogue, No. 1, of General Hardware, Factory 
and Mill Supplies and Machinery. The book is cloth 
bound and contains 1224 pages, each 6 x 9 in., with 34 
columns of index. The line of goods carried in stock is 
a very large one, and it was not practicable to include 
them all in the book, but the company can supply them 
on application. About September 1 the company will 
vacate the temporary quarters occupied since its fire, 
November 7 last, and take possession of the new and 
commodious building since erected at the corner of 
Twentieth street and Avenue A, thereby enabling it to 
handle its steadily growing business with greater facility 
than ever before. An entire floor, 8244 x 150 ft., will 
be used to display samples of the stock and facilitate 
selections by customers, and visits from all the com- 
pany’s customers and friends are cordially invited. 
qumseniatitthdiahagimnatains 
Cc. E. Lewellen has purchased the store of Williams 


Bros., in Weaubleau, Mo., and will handle Shelf Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Paints and Oils. t 


Arnoldy & Dieboldt have succeeded to the business of 
John Dieboldt, in Olpe, Kan. They will carry Shelf and 


Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Paints, Oils, Sporting and Athletic Goods. 
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EVERYDAY PAINT. 


A paper written by C. B. Heckel, secretary of 
the Paint Grinders’ Association of America, and 
read at the recent meeting of the Michigan Re- 
tail Hardware Association. 


OST of you are dealers in Paint, and in so far as 
M you are active in the missionary work of extending 
the sale of Paint and encouraging among the people what 
I call the “painting habit,” you are entitled to rank 
among the benefactors and civilizers of mankind. 

The average property owner, unfortunately, is prone 
to regard Paint as a luxury—an expense to be avoided 
as long as possible and to be cut down to the lowest pos- 
sible limit. In the light of cold facts this is a strange 
attitude—a perverse attitude. 

There are Paints and Paints, it is true; some Paint is 
very good, some may be very poor and some just pass- 
able, but I assert boldly that any Paint is better than 
no Paint, and that the poorest Paint that can be found 
on the market will pay better in the long run than no 
Paint. 


Good Paint. 


What is good Paint? That depends largely upon the 
purpose for which the Paint is to be used and the condi- 
tions of service. Good Paint for a dwelling might be a 
very poor Paint for q steel bridge or for a corrugated iron 
building. Good Paint for the interior of a house may be 
inefficient on the exterior. Good carriage Paint may be a 
poor floor Paint. So you see that before deciding whether 
a Paint is good or bad we must know for what use it is 
intended. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that Paint is required 
to perform two offices: first, it must be protective, and 
secondly it must, in many cases, be decorative. The two 
offices are not always compatible, and the reasonable de- 
mand for beauty must in most cases be met by sacrificing 
something of protective efficiency. Still another consid- 
eration that confronts the Paint manufacturer in his ef- 
forts to meet the everyday demand with an everyday 
product is 


The Question of Cost, 


If price were not in question, gold leaf makes an 
efficient protective coating, and similarly the plan tried 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad Station at Jersey City of 
applying sheets of paraffine paper over the steel girders 
before painting them gave excellent results. Apropos 
to this phase of the question, I have been informed of a 
recent experience of the same company in which the 
Paint on two bridges proved to be about equally satis- 
factory after three years and both superior to anything 
else used on the road. But one was a varnish Paint, 
costing about $2 a gallon, and the other a combination of 
zine, lead and iron oxides ground in linseed oil and petro- 
leum, costing $1 a gallon or less. Other things being 
equal, it is obvious that the cheaper Paint is preferable. 


Difference of Opinion. 


After the smoke of controversy has cleared away and 
the confusing din of competition has been silenced, in our 
consideration one fact stands forth clear as day: honest 
and competent authorities are not yet agreed as to what 
constitutes the best Paint, or, to put it in a more practical 
form, the most desirable Paint for any given use. If it 
were otherwise such large consumers as the great rail- 
road systems, which have at their command a high grade 
of technical intelligence, would necessarily approach one 
another in the range of their specifications. As a matter 
of fact it is often found that two divisions of the same 
road are in absolute conflict in their demands; while in 
the departments of the U. S. Government every Paint 
chemist and every supervising architect is a law unto him- 
self. 


While Approved Paints May Differ Widely in 
Composition, 
the real struggle for supremacy to-day is between the old 
form of paste Paints in oil (commonly known as lead in 
oil and tinting colors) and Paints ready for use (prepared 
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or ready mixed Paints). The painters, as a class, are all 
on the side of the old style Paint, for obvious reasons. 
But the everyday Paint consumer is largely on the side of 
the modern Paint, also for obvious reasons. 


Hand Made vs. Machine Made Paints. 


Without going deeply into the details of this contro 
versy, let us glance for a moment at some of its salient 
points: With the old style paste Paint the painter buys 
the materials in the open market and mixes them by 
hand for the job. The materials professedly used by 
him are lead in oil, tinting colors, linseed oil, turpentine 
and Japan dryers—though it is quite easy for him to sub- 
stitute for his lead in oil a combination lead; for a part 
of his linseed oil, rosin oil, fusel oil, petroleum or a water 
emulsion: and for his turpentine, benzine or gasoline. 
But assuming that he buys what he regards as the best 
materials, his lead in oil may be poor in quality, his 
tinting colors of a low grade, his linseed oil and turpen- 
tine grossly adulterated, and his Japan dryer largely ben- 
zine and rosin. Even setting aside the probability of 
adulteration, the wastefulness of piece-meal hand labor 
and the costliness of purchases in what amounts to retail 
quantities, we come to the demonstrable fact that a hand 
made mixture is neither so uniform nor so complete as 
a machine made mixture, and that the painter is essen- 
tially an artisan with the prejudices and limitations of 
his craft. He cannot know, as the Paint specialist knows, 
the properties of materials and their sodifying reactions 
on one another. 

The Paint manufacturer, on the other hand, must 
“make good ’’—his success depends upon it. Though he 
had all the will in the world to make bad Paint the 
requirements of his business force him to make Paint 
that will meet the conditions of actual service—not here 
or there, but everywhere; not to-day or to-morrow, but 
every day—he must make everyday Paint or he will soon 
be driven out of business by his more enterprising com- 
petitors. 

There is a line to be drawn, surely, between the man- 
ufacturer who honestly endeavors to give the highest 
Paint value—that is, beauty, protection and durability— 
for the price paid, and the manufacturer who endeavors 
to produce his goods at the lowest and sell them at the 
highest price; but usually the line draws itself very 
promptly in the record made by the Paints themselves. 


Legislative Attempt to Fix Standards. 


Incidentally it seems to me that the most serious 
propositions at present confronting the sellers of Paint 
are, first, the tendency of country legislators to fix 
standards where standards are in the nature of the thing 
unfixable; and, secondly, the competition of the mail 
order or catalogue houses, which profess to save money 
to the consumer by dispensing with the middlemen. No 
fair minded Paint manufacturer would object to con- 
servative Paint legislation, confined as it should be to the 
abolition of misrepresentation and misbranding; but the 
sort of arbitration which arbitrarily attempts to set 
standards of quality must eventually tend to reduce 
Paint to the level of a commodity like salt, sugar or 
flour, and drive its manufacture into the hands of trusts. 
It is the good will attaching to favorite brands that 
makes the Paint business profitable to you, and incident- 
ally guarantees steady improvement to the consumer. 
Let the laws once set their seal of approval on certain 
ingredients or combinations of ingredients and of disap- 
proval on the rest and the margin will disappear from 
the Paint selling business as it has from the selling of 
Wire Nails, while the competition which constantly tends 
to make Paint better and cheaper will cease. 

I did not intend to introduce the subject of legisla- 
tion in this paper, but now that I have mentioned it let 
me direct your attention to the peculiar fact that all such 
legislation in this country has had for its immediate pur- 
pose the protection of the consumer who wishes to buy 
pure white lead, while Paint legislation in several foreign 
countries, notably France, Belgium and Switzerland, has 
been confined to the protection of the public against lead 
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products on the ground that they are extremely poisonous 
and therefore subject to sanitary restriction. 


Mail Order House Paint. 

The mail order house is the second great menace to 
the Paint trade. In speaking of this evil I shall have to 
quote myself. Writing to a trade paper regarding it I 
recently said: 

The mail order house is far away and impersonal. Its only 
agents are catalogues, circulars and advertisements, which can 
neither sue nor be sued, There are few rural purchasers who 
have the enterprise, the knowledge or the money to bring suit 
for recovery against a corporation in a foreign State, and there- 
fore it is safe as a general thing to claim everything and take 
the chances. After sifting it all down to hard nails, the only 
sound basis for the faith necessary to judicious selection of Paint 
is the reputation of the manufacturer—not his financial stand- 
ing, for financial responsibility is no gauge of verbal accuracy—the 
reputation of the manufacturer for making good Paint and for 
‘making good.”’ Added to this, the known standing of the local 
dealer who is accessible when anything goes wron™ and to whom 
the manufacturer of the goods is directly responsible in like 
cases, 

Finally, it is worth your consideration as Paint deal- 
ers that State Paint laws can have but little control over 
catalogue house Paint when it appears under the guise of 
interstate commerce. 


The First Requisite to Successful Paint Selling 
is, of course, to have a good brand of Paint for sale; not 
necessarily a “ pure ’”’ Paint or an “ unadulterated ” Paint, 
but just a good everyday Paint—one that will give the 
buyer his money’s worth in spreading capacity, beauty, 
protective efficiency and durability—in short, a Paint that 
will justify the eloquence in pushing it. Having secured 
a Paint of this class, all the work of pushing it should 
not be left to the manufacturer. You are on the ground, 
you know where Paint is needed and when, and you 
know the people who need it. All the advantages of the 
“inside track” are yours, and if you donot sell increas- 
ing quantities of Paint, using one successful job as an 
argument to secure another, you are neglecting oppor- 
tunities for which the manufacturer himself would give 
much. 

Convenient, Economical, Efficient. 

The argument, too, is all on the side of the ready 
mixed Paint seller—ready mixed Paint is convenient, it 
is modern, it is economical, it is efficient; and of all this 
it is easy to convince the consumer if you will study the 
subject and equip yourselves to present it properly. I 
have nothing to say against White Lead—it has been in 
use for several centuries, and despite some serious draw- 
backs we need it in our business. What I do insist, voic- 
ing the consensus of expert opinion, is that it is but one 
pigment among many, and that while it has its proper 
place—a very important place—it is not the “ whole 
show ” and gives better results when combined with other 
pigments in a properly balanced ready Mixed Paint than 
when employed alone and prepared for use by the com- 
mon rule of thumb Paint shop practice. Besides—and 
this is a personal point for you—there is no profit in it. 


An Important Industry. 


The manufacture of Paints ready for the brush began 
about 1860; to-day the output is somewhere between 
60,000,000 and 100,000,000 gal. yearly. Enormous capital 
has been invested in the industry, and the best technical 
knowledge and skill obtainable is employed in manufac- 
turing and producing the product. Special situations and 
special ends require special Paints, but for the require- 
ments of the every-day property owner—the man with a 
house or a barn or a fence or a buggy to paint—this 
diverse material which I have denominated “ Every-day 
Paint” is most adequate and most satisfactory. 

hdisnimeaagiaisiiaiia 

W. A. GUENTHER & Sons, Owensboro, Ky., has just 
purchased a building, 50x130 ft, four stories high, 
which will be enlarged so as to make it 114x130 feet. 
When this is done and the building fully equipped the 
company will take possession with its wholesale’ stock 
and operate on an exclusive jobbing basis. The com- 
pany’s business has outgrown the present quarters and 
this material expansion of its facilities has been impera- 
tively demanded. 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manv- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 


From Coox-Rocers Harpware Company, Eutaw, Ala., 
wholesale and retail Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils, Sport- 
ing Goods, &c. The company has lately been incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000. 


From ArtTHuur 8S. Tucker, who has purchased the re- 
tail business of Seth Wetherbee in Warren, Mass., and 
will carry a line of Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
Agricultural Implements, Paints and Oils. 


From Pressprey-Mason Company, Taunton, Mass. The 
company handles Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Paints, Oils, Sporting and Athletic 
Goods, Mill Supplies, Gas and Electric Supplies. Ernest 
Mason has recently retired from the company, but the 
business continues under the same style. 


From MrITcHELL MERCANTILE CoMPANY, which has 
purchased the business of C. F. Johnson, in Mitchell, Neb. 
The company will conduct both a wholesale and retail 
business in Shelf Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agri- 
cultural Implements, Paints, Oils, Sporting and Athletic 
Goods. 


FrRoM THE ALICE MERCANTILE CoMPANY, Alice, Texas, 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. The com- 
pany handles at retail Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils, 
Sporting Goods, Lumber, Sash and Doors, Furniture, 
Wagons and Buggies. 


From Lee A. Jonnson & Co., who have lately opened 
a General Hardware store at Outlook, Wash., this being 
a branch of the main establishment at Sunnyside. 


—_——¢--@—__— 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, éc., 
for our catalogue department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made, 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list in 
this column. 

H. W. JoHNS-MANVILLE Company, 100 William street, 
New York: Illustrated descriptive catalogue of the Man- 
ville Fire Extinguisher. 

McSHANE Bett Founpry Company, Baltimore, Md. : 
Catalogue relating to Church Bells, Chimes and Peals, 
and Bells of all sizes for fire alarms, court houses, tower 
clocks, &c. ‘ 

THE HARRIMAN Mrc. Company, Harriman, Tenn.: 
Catalogue C devoted to Plows, Plow Stocks, Cotton Plant- 
ers, Harrows, Steel Shapes, &c. 

CAMERON Stove Company, Richmond, Va.: Catalogue 
of Cameron Steel Ranges and Air Tight Heaters. 


—_———s- eo 


Ingle & Berry, Shelbyville, Tenn., will about Novem- 
ber 15 remove to a two-story brick building, 30 x 100 ft., 
recently purchased. The building will be thoroughly 
refitted to adapt it to the requirements of the Hardware 
business. 


The Hardware & Supply Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, of 
which $6000 has been paid up. A retail business will be 


carried on, including Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils, Factory 
Supplies, &c. 
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Correspondence. 


«2 Off 10 Days.’’ 


To the Editor: I was glad to read Mr. Brownell’s 
communication in your issue of the 9th inst., as I find 
this matter of cash discount is very much abused by the 
trade. Very few people seem to be aware of the real 
meaning of these terms, or else do not care to observe 
them to the letter, and take all kinds of liberties with the 
time, even taking 60 days, and then discounting. As Mr. 
Brownell says, the time was when prices were such as 
to allow people to take off this discount of 2 per cent. 
after the time had expired and still permit the manu- 
facturer to make good money, but with the very sharp 
competition that day has gone by. 

It is strange how many people avoid living up to the 
terms of shipment by offering some such trifling excuse 
as “The goods did not arrive,” or “ We could not check 
up your invoice until to-day,” or “The vessel did not sail as 
soon as expected,” or “ The goods were damaged in ship- 
ment,” or “They were lost on the way and we wanted 
to see the goods before paying, &c.” 

Then there is another class of business men who never 
think of paying until you draw on them, and have the 
draft returned, saying, “‘ Will send check ; never pay sight 
drafts,” and after some weeks let you send it to your 
collector. 

Why not sell all goods on 10 days’ time, and if the 
purchaser takes 20 or 30 or 60 days charge him at the 
rate of 6 per cent. for all time after 10 days. In the 
majority of cases in these days of quick shipping the 
goods arrive in 10 days, and if they do not arrive, and 
this should be the fault of the sellers, they are responsible 
and are only too glad to make fair and honest adjust- 
ment. 

If a merchant’s credit is good at home (and if not at 
home it is not away from home) he can get his loans at 
6 per cent. at least, and pay his bills at a discount of 36 
per cent. Why not make this large profit? Nine-tenths 
of the manufacturers and jobbers would be glad to have 
the trade take the net time allowed on invoices, and not 
discount, as it would make a greater percentage of profit 
than they receive on the goods when discounted. If in 
want of money a great many of them can get it at 4 and 
5 per cent. from the banks. We should like to hear from 
others on this important subject. A MANUFACTURER. 


——_ +e 


LOYALTY OF EMPLOYEES. 


HE RICHARDS MFG. COMPANY, Aurora, IIL, has 

issued for general circulation to the trade a taste- 

fully printed hanger in which the following from Blbert 
Hubbard’s pen is given appropriate lettering: 


If you work for a man, in heaven’s name work for 
him. If he pays you wages which supply you your 
bread and butter, work for him, speak well of him, 
think well of him, stand by him, and stand by the in- 
stitution he represents. 

I think if I worked for a man I would work for 
him. I would not work for him a part of his time but 
all of his time, 1 would give him an undivided service or 
none. 

If put to a pinch an ounce of loyalty is worth a 
pound of cleverness. 

If you must vilify, condemn and eternally discour- 
age, why, resign your position, and when you are out- 
side damn to your heart’s content. But I pray you, 
so long as you are a part of an institution do not con- 
demn it. Not that you will injure the institution, not 
that, but when you disparage the concern of which 
you are a part you disparage yourself. 


— »+e—___ 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The Savory Roaster. 


The Republic Metalware Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
gave a practical demonstration of its Savory roaster at 
the recent House Furnishing Goods Exhibition, held at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, beef, lamb and other 
meats cooked in the roaster being served daily to visitors. 
The company’s principal claim for the roaster is the 
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delicious, sweet, meaty flavor and tenderness that it 
gives a roast, even of ordinary quality. This year the 
output of the roasters will be more than double that of 
last year, owing to the steadily growing popularity of the 
utensil. 

te 


Nassau Oil Soap. 





Nassau Oil Company, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y., 
is offering Nassau oil soap, which is described as made 
from pure new vegetable oils, not a particle of animal fat 
entering into it. It is antiseptic and in substance closely 
resembles vaseline. The oil soap is intended for general 
cleansing purposes, special reference being made to its 
desirability for the automobile or carriage; for clothing 
and heavy fabrics; for silk, laces, etc.; for marble, tiling, 
granite, hard wood finishing, furniture and highly pol- 
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Nassau Oil Soap. 


ished ‘surfaces, windows, mirrors, glassware, &c. It is 
stated that the soap will not injure the most highly fin- 
ished surfaces, but instead adds luster and beauty, while 
it is especially efficient in cleaning delicate fabrics, wool- 
ens or carpets. The soap can be used in hard or soft 
water. In addition to its purity the company lays em- 
phasis on the economy secured by its use, a little of it 
going far.- The soap is put up in tin cans up to one 
pound; in wooden pails, 5, 10, 15 and 25 pounds; in kits 
or tubs, 70 to 100 pounds, and in half barrels and barrels. 
i taiemeaene anan aeeeee 


The Perfecto Roller Razor Strop. 


The accompanying cuts represent an automatic roller 
razor strop, open and closed, put on the market by the 





The Perfecto Roller Razor Strop. 


Perfecto Mfg. Company, Towanda, Pa. The substantial 
ease is of polished wood and enameled steel. The leather 
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is especially tanned for the manufacturer by the “ Hem- 
oak”’ process, with satin finish to insure a high class 
strop of superior sharpening qualities. The case pre- 
vents dust and dirt settling on the leather, keeps the 
leather from becoming dry, and makes the strop con- 
venient for use at home and when traveling. Each strop 
is packed in a paper box; six boxes in a carton, 24 car- 
tons or 1 gross strops in a case. 


—_+e 


Cameron Steel Range. 


Cameron Stove Company, Richmond, Va., is putting 
on the market the new steel range shown in the accom- 
panying cut. The company states that all ranges are 
made of the highest grade steel, patent levelled, with 
first-class castings throughout, the pig iron being mixed 
with a patented compound, so that the castings will 
stand great heat. Nickeled parts are heavily coated, and 
nickel and steel work is protected from rust by a pat- 
ented paraffine coating. In design, the range is said to 





Cameron Steel Range. 


embody some radical departures from old ideas, and the 
company calls attention to the following features: Extra 
large ovens, 18 in. wide by 18 in. high and 21 in. deep, 
giving increased baking capacity without increasing the 
size of the range or the consumption of coal; extra large 
flues, all 4 in. deep, giving good draft, so that ranges are 
guaranteed to burn hard coal, soft coal or wood with 
equal economy; flue clean out door 9 in. long by 3 in. 
wide; heavy bar steel braces on oven door; rolled steel 
top frame % in. thick; all grates, liners, tops, &c., inter- 
changeable on all sizes and styles. The company also 
refers favorably to its location and railroad connections, 
giving especial facilities for shipments to Southern 


points. 
—_——__s--o———_—— 


Improved Columbian Floor Spring Hinge. 


The Columbian Hardware Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
with a branch office at 168 Church street, New York, has 
improved its floor spring hinge, which was illustrated in 
these columns January 13 last. The improvement con- 
sists of an alignment adjuster, which is referred to as 
very simple and practical. The accompanying cut illus- 
trates the hinge with the adjuster shown above. The 
adjuster is made of malleable iron and consists of two 
castings, and with the aid of two small screws located in 
the side, the door can be thrown into line. If through 
carelessness upon the part of the carpenter the door does 
not hang at right angles, it may be quickly adjusted to 
hang perfectly true. The door can be taken down by 
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turning it at an angle with the casing, and inserting a 
knife blade or nail in the slot of the fixture on the top 
of the door and pushing up the pivot which is held in 
The door can then be removed, the 


place by a spring. 
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door can be fitted with 2-ft. sections of the rail, so that 
it is not necessary to buy different lengths of rail for 
different sized doors, and consequently it is unneces- 
sary for merchants to carry rail of more than One length 





Fig. 2.—Star 20th Century Hanger Rail. 


whole operation taking less than a minute, without dis- 
turbing the tension on the spring or removing any parts 





eenenseeesese 





Improved Columbian Floor Spring Hinge. 


from the door. The tension of the spring can also be 
adjusted without removing the door. 
—_—_-—_>> oe 


The Star 20th Century Barn Door Hanger. 


Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Harvard, Ill., are putting 
on the market the barn door hanger made to run on a 
round rail, shown in the accompanying illustrations. In 
Fig. 1 both front and side views of the hanger are given. 
Tt is roller bearing, made of one piece of malleable iron, 
















Fig. 1.—The Star 20th Century Barn Door Hanger. 


and is fitted with a lug, so that it cannot run off the rail. 
The hanger is finished in aluminum, with the lettering 
touched up in red, and is referred to as a handsome 
hanger and one capable of sustaining the heaviest doors. 
The round rail is completely closed, and is furnished in 
2-ft. sections. The manufacturers call attention to the 
superiority of this form of rail in that it can bé put up 
with half the labor required with longer sections, as only 
one 2-ft. section and one bracket go up at a time; that 
as the bracket can turn on the splice there is no warping 
of the rail when put on the barn; that any length of 





in stock; that it requires one-fifth of the room to store 
and can be kept in a box under the counter, if desired ; 
that there is no shortage in shipping, as it can be 
packed in a box complete with brackets; that the shape 
of the rail keeps the hangers from binding on the track 
and gives them the required flexibility; that the rail 
being closed it is stiffer and no water can get in and rust 
it; that the rail is guaranteed as strong at the splice as 
at any other place, and that the splice is the same diam- 
eter as the rail, and causes no jar as the hanger passes 
over the splice. The hanger is sold on the exclusive 
agency plan. 
RO Ge 


Clark’s Huskers. 


Among the 51 styles of pins, hooks and bands, manu- 
factured by R. F. Clark, 100 Lake street, Chicago, Ill., are 
the corn huskers shown in the accompanying cuts. In 
Fig. 1 an improvement for this year is illustrated, this 
being a new wristband all in one piece. The portion of 


Fig. 1.—-Corn King Hook No. A. B. 


the soft steel plate which is bent into the palm has a 
corresponding part bent over the thumb, while the nar- 
row part of the plate forms over the lower part of the 
hand, and can be bent to fit any hand. The part of the 
plate passing over the wrist serves as a brace and acts 


Fig. 2.—Palm No, C. 


as a purchase for the hook. A strap passes under the 
thumb to tighten the entire plate and make it cling, and 
to bear the strain of the hook without causing any un- 
usual stress in one place more than another, and thus 
avoiding chafing. The strap lacing, after passing under 
the thumb, passes twice through one ring and ties the 
sinch in going back to another ring. The hook is at- 
tached by a screw which passes through the plate, and 
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can be changed to any of the five holes in the plate, so is referred to as a greater improvement than the first. 


that it can be set at any angle in each hole, and with the Instead of a gradual grade of runner to the cross bar, 
one hook every hook position may be obtained. The it will start from the level with just as easy lines, but 
palm, shown in Fig. 2, has 15 holes to set the hook. The with a new curve, increasing in abruptness as it gets 


higher, and ending in a goose neck. This lengthens the 
bearing and steering surfaces materially, thus securing 
better results both in speed and in control of the sled. 
The manufacturers, in order to help the dealers, will dis- 
tribute gratis this year 500,000 cardboard models of their 
sleds, as well as a million of Flexible Flyer envelopes in 
addition to an aggressive advertising campaign in the 
leading magazines and newspapers of the country, having 
a combined circulation of 25,000,000 copies. 


——__~>-e___ 


The Ideal Cistern Pump. 


Fig. 3.—Standard No. BE. - 





The Ideal Pump Company, Sabina, Ohio, is offering 
palm has a thumb strap and a hand strap. The standard the cistern pump here shown. The pump, which is 
EK, Fig. 3, is a new plate with a breaker shield on the 
under side of the palm for husking at the shock. 


made of 26-gauge galvanized iron, 
will not freeze up because it has a 
discharge below the piston, which al- 
lows the water to flow back to the 
water line in the cistern. It does not 
have to be primed, as it has a sub- 


a 


The Flexible Flyer Sleds for 1906. 





The flexible flyer sleds, manufactured by S. L. Allen 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., will be improved in construction 
for the season of 1906, as shown in the accompanying il 
lustration. Two new patents have been taken out. Under 
the first patent the face of the runner will be made hol 
low in the center and flat on the sides. This shape is to 


merged piston and valve so con- 
structed that they allow all obstruc- 
tions to pass without causing the 
pump to leak. The pump produces a 
flow of water rapidly, and with great 
ease, as it is an antivacuum (at- 
mospheric pressure does not have to 
be expelled in order to start a flow of 
water) and not a suction pump. It 
is pointed out that because the tub 
ing is of the same size the entire 
length of the pump, and as the inlet 
portage is of the same size as the 
flow in the tubing, the pump works 
easily. The pump is made any 
length up to 20 ft., a 10-ft. pump 





The Flexible Flyer Sleds for 1906. 


pump weighing 10 Ib. 





+. - oe __ 
5 The [deal Cistern . rr 
enable the sled to run well through snow or ice. The run- Pump Harper & McINtTyRE COMPANY, 


ner is not hollow enough to interfere with the sled while wholesale Hardware, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
on snow, but is hollow enough to make it steer much has lately distributed a loose leaf catalogue covering 
better under all conditions, especially on ice. The second the different lines of goods handled by the company. It 

















































patent covers a new design for runners of all sizes, and is a handsome volume and contains more than 1400 pages. 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 
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Animal, Fish and Vege- | Miseolinnceve— Blue, Ultramarine.,.............. 13 ‘als ¥D 
table Oils— wz: Barytes: Brown, Vandyke..............+0: li @i4 NN. SUM is cdncace<atensacdcce eee 
¥ gal | White, Foreign...... # ton $17.50@19.00 | Green, Chrome.............. 12 @l6 Lamp, Com......ssecsccsseeeeees 4%4@ 6 
Linseed, City, raw.............38 @39 Amer. floated... -@ ton 19.00@,.... | Green, Paris........... e. 124 Blue, Celestial. ......cccecceseess at @ sé 
City, Boiled........0.c.sceces- 40 @4l Off color, No. 2.....@ ton 13.50@15.00 | Sienna, Raw..........csececeeee 2 @l15 Blue, Chinese,.....ccccccccccces.2? @32 
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PUOOUES WU OEE. 0 ccc cccccccsess 63 @65 | In 1 & to 5 TD cans....... 2.65 @2,95 Lead. W ute. in ol, 2% WD tin : American Golden............. 24@ 3% 
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Cogoanas, Ceylon.........- ? > " (a ie co sessed (49 | Zine, American, dry..........-. 5%@ 5% | Sienna. Italian. Burnt and 
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Red, Saponified............ # th 4%@ 5 Gum Shellac eh Sete, Genen Beal. ori we | op American Burt az dP w. 4@ 2 
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Neatsfoot, Prime 13 (@49 Bone Dried B @S5T Zin . Ve ~ French, in ppy American . pt 17.0125. 00 
seen eenee vos oe sae one GudnUbhmbeedoneeeedoscl any jreen Seal: errs ° al = 1 ¥ . 
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“Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 
means of the symbol @. Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
also THE IRON AGE DrtRecTory, issued May, 1906, which 
gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves aS a DIRECTORY of the Iron, 


Machinery trades. 


Hardware and 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of ‘‘ Standard Hard- 


ware Lists” 
many leading goods, 


has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants, 





Acnuws. Blind 


Domestic, @ doz. $3.00........++++ 33% % 
North’ .cccocccccccccccccccccccccsceccs 10% 


Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— 


Byes’ Patent... .ccccococccrccccccessses 35% 

Taplin’s Perfection.......ccececceesees 35% 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anvils—American— 





Eagle Anvils............ e@bT @k%¢ 
Hay-Budden, Wrought........-- Wea ¢ 
TrentOn o..ccscccccccccceces @ bb Me@e¢ 


Imported— 
Peter Wright Y Sons, # tb, 8 to 39 
Ib, 11¢; 350 to 600 Ib, ll%¢. 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 15&10% 
Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, éc. 


Aprons, Blacksmiths'’— 
Livingston Nail C0.....ceeseseeeees 33% % 


Augers and Bits— 


Com. Double Spur. - UWE@UESY% 
Jennings’ Patn., reg. finish. . : 
Bd 160 
Black Lip or Blued.......- 60d1 
Boring Mach, Augers.... - 70410 
Car Bits, 12-ia, twist. 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits.. 
cs Pat. Ane Bits.. 
nings ‘0. 
~S id ext. Tip. R, Jennings’ list. 257, 
No. 30, R. Jennings’ Liat. - oer? 





Russell Jennings’...........+. 10 24 % 
L’Hommedieu Car _ senusaened ao 
Mayhew’'s Countersin ARS. o200s 008 fa 
Millers Falls. .......0-.s+ss0e08 50&10&T ta 7, 
Pugh’s Black........+..+sseesesecsssees 20% 
Pugh’s Jennings od 


. attern.. 

Snell’s Auger Bits........... 

Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits. 

Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twis O& 

Wright's Jennings’ Bits. ...cccoscced 50 
Bit Stock Drills- 

See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $18; large, 3" bs - -50&10% 

oz 


Glark’s Pattern, No. 1, , 
No, 2, $1B.....c.-cecccccceces &1 07 


Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern............+ 60%, 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat.. 


Gimlet Bits— 
Per gro. 


Common Dble. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.60; 11 to 13, $5.75 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per ees. aay 


Ames 

Universal .....-..+. ne 
Ww "s Universal. 

ane Augers — 
shi UPCTE. wc eeeeee 

Ford’ Gast 











Cc, m” Jennings & Co.: 





L’Hommedieu’s .......scccceeeessss 15% 
Watrous’ ........ . 33447 
BOGIES . cvcscnccsoncccescias pececcececeed 40% 


Aw! Hafts—See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool, 


Awls— 

Brad Awle: 
BREED 200n 0008 O07 0.»$2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.68@e6¢ 


Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@i0¢ 
Peg Awls: 

Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 31@34¢ 

Unhdicd, Shidered. .gro. 66@70¢ 


Scratch Awls: 
Handled, Cem...gro. $3.60@}.00 


Handled, Socket..gro.$11.50@12.00 
Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 
Single Bit, base weights: 
First Quality........ $5.75@5.00 


Second Quality... .. .3).25@5.50 
Double Bit, base weights: 
First Quality........ $7.00@7.50 
Second Quality...... $6.50@6.75 
Axle Grease — 
See Grease, Aazic 
Axles— Iron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar... #4@s%¢ 
Comecord, Solid Collar. ..#4Q@5%¢ 
THOSE 


No. 1 Common, Loose... 


No. 1% Com., New Stylerhnars< 
No. 2 Solid Collar. ccecee 4b et 
Half Patent: 

Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 22.. . QUES 7%, 


Nos. 18 to 14...... 0&10@ 1545 
Nos. 15 to 1S. .. 5&10@75k 1045 % 
Nos. 19 to 22... %5&10@1541045% 


Boxes, Axle 
Common and Concord, not turned 
1b., 4Gs¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
lb., S4o@6¢ 


Half Patent... ...0..0: lb., 84eq@v¢ 
Bair Fishing— 
Hendryx; - 
A Baibeecccecesseses e000 -Soncccceccess 20% 
Ee Mill dhdstaksescounessandboneeron tes 25% 
Competitor Bait.......-......-+++ 20&5 7% 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list........cscceesseseees 50% 
ENED. Savescnncsccenesesccscd 50&10@ 60% 
Spring— 
Spring Balances...... .50&10@60% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg. Balances............ 50&10% 
Straight Balances............... 40050 7 
Circular Balances..............- 50&10% 
BMD Beeiic cn coscacceccoconnscossassée 30% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 ib. 
per Ib., , Ke 


Towel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate. -B gro. $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 


Scale Beams..........40&10@50 
Chattillon’s No. 1...ccccccccccccccces 30 
Chattilion’s No. 2......cccccccccccces 40°2 
Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Co. 
No. 12 Wire ‘Coppered #8 doz. $0.85; 
ERNE cconsepnnsaeséheneeenbuahis’ $1:00 


No, 11 Wire Coppered @ doz. $1.10; 
a eee 120 


No. 10 Wire Galvanized..@ doz. $1.75 
Western G. Co.: 


No. 1 Electric........ssse0+ gro. $7.80 

DEO, BS PPAR. ccc cscs sccceces gro. $9.00 

No. 3 Perfection Dust...... gro. $8.00 
Egg- 


Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, per doz., No, 1, Jap’d, 
$1.0) No, 1, Tin’d, $1.50; No, 
Jap’d, $2.00; No, 2, Tin’d, 


Lyon, q20'4, per doz., No. 2, 
3, $1.50, 
Taplin in Co. : 
Im moves Dover, r gro., No. 60, 
.00; No, 75, % No. 100, $7.00; 
0. 102, Tin'd, $8.50: No. 150, 
Hotel, °$15.00; "No. 152, Hotel 
Tin’d, $17,00; No, 200, Tumbler, 
.50;, No. $2 Tumbler Tin’d, 
50; No. 300, Mammoth, per 
doz,, $25.00. 
at wy * '& t Seym ymour Mfg, Co.: 
7c WOEas covegponseposecbed 00 
Western, By. G, Co., Buffalo...... 7.00 
Wonder (R. M, Co.)..@ gro. net, $6.00 
Bellows— 


Blacksmith, Standard List.. 
604k 10@60E 1045 %, 
Hand— 

Inch... 6 ? e > 10 
Doz.. .$4.75 5.70 6.65 7.60 8.85 
Moliders— 
fack..3 DBS 
Doz.. . $8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 2 


Belis— Cow— 


et Prices. 


Ordinary Goods.. eee * 1045 
High grade....... - €10@75 
DIET <n00 ccvqusebusesons eocccccceces 10% 
St GURM canencsstvanncnes eeecccccoces 
Door— 
RO 2 GOR, sxccntinccocos ccccccccecs SOX 
SIGE SINE» we nehttecsianenet tical 4 
ome, R. & E. Mfg. Gos naam 10% 
DP GONZ..........cee0e 1 4 
SR A cnc cmpintdannnee nonainass 


Hand— 
Hand Bellis, — rass 10 
White Metal - - oe 


— l Plated. - 50€10@60% 

. - 60@60E 

Cone’s Globe Hand *Belis. pomen sae 714% 

ee GOGO, .5.00 cannhivecbucease 334%@35°? 
Miscellaneous— 

a J. eee 1b. 244 

Church and School. . .50£10@60% 


—- Tube & Stamping Oo. 


Belting— Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short sap. 6945 % 


Regular Short Lap. a 
BEGREOTS cove csvesoveetwege 

Light Standard..........- i048 ‘ 
Cut Leather Lacing........ 50% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, SS 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade) . 
7 5@7 ve 5455 fo 
Common Standard... .7@i0&10%, 
Standard eee e COS CMOUEIU % 
BOGE .ccosvvcecocsecs GOG 6045 % 
High Grade........ .50&5@i0E 0% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Detroit eens s 54 RINE me 
Upsetters, ; 
No, 3, $ $10.00; ie 4, $16.25; Nos 5, 


$20. 

Green River Tire Benders and Ob x 
GOERTES . ccvccnccccdhagococcnncsdsnye ce cd 
Bicycle Goods— 

John 8, Leng’s Sen & Co,’s 1906 list: 
Chain, uae, Spokes... 
Pubes ccoccccccccccccccocceccccccsesed 304 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drilla, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blecks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden.....70¢10@75% 
wy St. Sagkle Blocks...... 50@50&5 7%, 


Boston Wood. Snatch OF: FS Ecli 
Steel, wee] Hollow Steel,’ 50é&10°, ; 

ire , Rope, 50 50% ; Tarbox Metal 
Snatch, 50% ; ‘Tarbox New Style 
bo&1d®/; Wire Rope Snatch, 


Lane's Patent Automatic Lock and. 
DED cnachbtinahescsanahnarcekheteckoail 


Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron........ eo? 
Stowell’s Loading.............++++ 50&10°, 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 
Line, Orystal, GC... .ccccees 40% 
Paper Embossed......... 04.10% 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co... .......000e00++ S844% 
Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut ehread) 
X 6 and smaller..... 
varger and Longer. aa 

Phila, Eagleg3.00 list May 25, 


Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14, ’95. 





654 10@—% 
Machine, % @ § and smaller 
75@— 

Machine, larger and longer. x 

6545@—% 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
hs 4405 > es 6 68 
Per doz.$0.30 .35 b 60 80 
one gree Spring roe, oape: 


c0cecees 10 
io “i aren a eal $1. * 1.50 2.25 
Cast Iron RTE 
choke ces 10 
, a PSAP "$1. Se Z. m 1.65 


Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 
ye 8 10 
eS. ion 6 ob $0.75 95 1.25 

Wrought Barrel Japd.80@s80¢10% 
Barrel Bronz aes eonsoeio? 
&pring . Wk 10704104 10% 
Shutter . « 50k5@508 10457 
er ee T5@75410° 

Square . {66% 4 10@66 % £10610 

Ives’ Patent Door............csses+s 

Plow and Stove— 
ae, OC Ee eee” 654 10@Q— 
BtOCE . ccecccsecs eeeees B2KE10 
Tre 
Common Iron....... ebricees 80% 
Norway Iron. .....060002++ -O% 


American Screw Company 
Norway Phila., list Oc, “16, "B4.. -80% 
Kagle Phila. list Oct, 16, ’84.. - 824% 
Bay State, list Dec, 28, '’99....... 80% 
Franklin Moore Co: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84.. 50% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, ‘BH. 82 
Eclipse, list’ Dec, 28, ’99.....s.se0« 802 
Mount Carmel Bolt Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84....80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, a. “82% 5 . 
Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, 99. . .80% 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dee, 28, 
Norway Phila., list on "Bhreeee 80% 
Upson Nut Co. 


BD. YHNeeeh tenocinnnesesgscnscencas 724% 
Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, mene with Handle: 


SOOM cscs ye 1% 2 

Per doz. gs. 3 o 60 6.40 8.00 
Kens Woe occ. O% 2% 
Per doz. +88. 65 11.50 


En 0 EP eae Mfg. "Co : ‘No. $1.25; No. 
2, $1.65@$1.75; No. 3, $2.50 each...25% 


Boxes, Mitre— 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co 





Langdon ,... 10% 
Perfection Leusibabeotonscécotececess oo 
TED “phantiiciidetlines ctaneéusevees 33% % 
Stanley R. & L,. Co.: Nos, 240 to. 
460, 30%; Nos, 50 Re cc, 35% 
Braces— 
Commis Ball,American . $1.25@1.30 
STO Siviescungee ess 50K 10& 10@60& 10% 
Fray’ . ‘union oe ar Deccrceaencs 60% 
Fray’ 8 No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 - x 
C. E. Jennings & Co...........+.. 5085") 
Mayhew’s Ratchet..........ccscccsceses 60% 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat.. 50% 
Millers Falls Drill Braces........ 5&10% 
P., 8. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat. éi@enas 2 


Stanley R. & L.’ Co. 


Stanley, 35%; Victor vieccousenccned 45% 
Brackets— 
Wrought Steel. . .80€10@804¢1065 
Gritin's Pressed ‘Stet % 


Stee & 
erin, . Folding Breckste ernie? 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf, 75%; Sink...50° 
Western, W. G. Co.. Wire...... 60410 0% 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods, 
Broilers— 


Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... 5. l 
oS FR og Se an 
Wire Goods Co................ 75@75&10% 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price - dozeu, 


Quart......19 12 yu 
Water, Regular. | . 1.40 1.70 190 
Water, Heavy.....3.40 3.70 3.80 
Fire, Rd. Bottom..2.80 2.55 2.95 
begin. es beee 2.55 2.87 3.15 

Bucks, Saw— 
ic stiic din ri vieneincicnd # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, list, Sept., "96. 15@—% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s..........0...+. 50% 


Cast iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad... .40é1 
Fast Joint, Narrow. . 401 
Loose Joint....... as * Soares 
Sn cis 60-0 0% - - 410075 
Mayer’s Hinges.........70@7085 
Parliament Butts...... .70G 5 

Wrought Steel— 


Discount. 
Reversible and Broad .7545% | 


Light Reversible, Light s! 
OWED kv o's -enr 410% | SO 
Loose Joint, Narrow, L’ht 8s 
Inside Blind, etc... ..75% | 2% 
Back Flaps, Tabie, “ 


Chest, ...00..06--T0E10Y% 


C ages, Bird— 

endryx rass: Series 3000, 5000, 

1100, 5%; 1200, 33%%; 200, 300, 600, 

DD ansdbgvstchbetskasecss dvacactud ginei6% 

Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, , 
MORi0Y 


Hendryx Enameled...............40&10% 
Calipers—see Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Hee!l— 


Blunt, 1 prong.. om Ib., 44444 


Sharp, 1 pron er Ib 14@, 
Burke’s Blunt, ii, 2 Sharp TGS 


ae 


De hae ie i el 


en a Bene 


a ¥ 


August 30, 1906 


Gautier, Blunt, some: Sen- 444@4% ¢ 








Perkins’, Blunt, # bb, 3.6¢; =, 
Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 
Cans, mie i 
ttern.....$1.35 1.85 2.05 each, 
Tine Erte Ke - +8 +2 +3 oom. 
tern . .45 each, 
Baltimore Pattern: 155 La Lis cach. 
Cans, Oil— 
Buffalo Family oF Canes, haa 
$48.00 60.00 129°) gro, net. 
Caps, Percussion— 
Blew’e w. Bovccessece . . -52@55¢ 
aac Sede .. per M8 ¢ 
F. Liweess ese 42¢ 
G. Bivcss Se acd ae oe ¢ 
Musket ..... .per M 628@é6s¢ 
Primere~ 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M...20% 
B. L. Caps (Sturtevant cnereee 


$2 per M 
All other primers per M.$1. 52@ 1. 16 


Cartridges— 
Blank ene: ° 
$2 C. ARM «0:0. 6~..0 0 3m e 
88 C. Fr , $7.00. 9.6 oes oe ONE 
22 cal, Rim, $1. ‘50. seenee ae 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75. ‘ 1045 7% 
B. B, Caps, Con, Ball, ‘Swod. - 7) 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball. ‘at 
1565 


Central Fire...... 
Primed Shells and nen 156104 


Target and Sporting Rifle. 
Rim Fire, Sporting.... 





Rim Fire, Military........1i&5% 
Casters— 

Ded) iwi ccects é<sce  SE 
PRON: diene esas 60d 1060s 1045 
Philadelphia ........ - HGUAS 

Acme, Ball Bearing...........+++:+ 33% % 
BOSS ccccssecsecesecscccecs eacceccecs 70107 
Boss Anti-Friction...... «+ T0& 107% 
Gem (Roller Bearing)...-....--- oo+ 2 80% 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix).......... 84 
Standard Ball Bearing. peccceecescoees S¢ 


Tucker’s Patent low list.........+...- 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list..... 23 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Coil— 


American Coil, Straight Link: 

5-6 % 6-16 % 7-16 % 9-16 

$8.70 5.90 4.95 4.20 4.05 3.95 3.90 
% %tol 1% os 1% inch. 


$3.85 8.70 3.65 

German Coil...... .60&10€10@10% 
Halter— 

Halter Chains...... 60£5@60410% 


German Pattern Halter Chains, 

list July *4, 9%. 2... C0EIEI0% 

Covert Mfg. ‘0, - 

oo payne teed Oe 
Cow Ties— 

See Halters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
61 fh. Str’ght, with ring. 325.00 
6i,—6-2, Str’ght, with ring . $26.00 
614—8-2, Str’ght, with ring . $30.00 
614 —10- -2, Str’ght, with ring . $35.00 
net aes an ont, Ror 

ist pa 
and 8, 2c; No. l, Bc P No. 0, 4c to price of 
Straight Link. 

Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, &c...... +++ + -60&10% 
Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, ’93: 
IVOB. ocvve *, 60é1 


DIONE Se ccksktasessees Cee 
Safety Chain........+..-+70&10 
Gal. Pump Ghain. --- -lb.4G@5% 
Covert Mf 

Breast, fialter: Heel, Rein, Stal 

TE ccacdmisernccncnvasccescasengens 40% 


Oneida_ Community: 
d Kennel Chains, 
m, Dog Leads Wi * ta wou 
Niagara Dog Lea an enne 
Chains coves s A5@Q50K5% 





Dog Chain......... ee 
Universal 1 Dbl.-Jointed Ghain......50 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community 

Copper Chain, 605% ; Steel Chale, 

Pullman: ; 

Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chain, 
60&10% 


Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 
Alpataag Sash Ribbon, r 100 


- 25@$3.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 


Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 


-gro., o@—¢ 
a 


Carpenters’ Blue... 

Carpenters’ Red... . 

Carpenters’ White.. 
See also Crayons. 


Checks, Door— 


We siete bins ctcvcbusdsccavenes 
Pullman, per gro 
GIN abe ciks anatesdeaseuceccsccsnces 


Chests, Tool— 


American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 55% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools....... 40% 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. .30°” 
Farmers’. Carpenters,’ etc., Chests. 
WED, SUNOEGL << vacdaedasscocte éedadeu 20% 


- gZTo., 
.gro., 





THE “HE IRON 








Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 
Chests, Empty........sssee socesses 50% 
RE CN occa cheensceacsanrncil 50% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.'s hschinisin’ 
FORE Cee isccccccescccvecessee 33%&10% 
Chisels— 


SocketFraming andFirmer 
Standard List... .75&10@5& 145% 





DURE TRIB. cc coccccccccocsccoseescens 00% 
CE SEs ccnccsadarnneds sonsvaetillae 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: 

Socket Firmer No. 10...... soccess 60% 
Socket Framing No, 15 .- 607 
PINT a6 ccnctisacuteh osqundeosioniaunonl 75% 
Bi, Es Se, We ete ca sencconness F 
L. & I. J. White, Tanged........ ce 
Tanged— 

Tanged Firmers. - 83 18G0% 

Buck BrB..ccoccccccccccccscccccceesess 

ee. errr 

C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos, 191, 181. 39 
Cold— 1d. 


Cold Chisels, good quality .18@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11@12¢ 















Cold Chisels, ordinary. 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks...............- 35%, 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck... .357% 
Beach Pat., each $8.00 3585 % 
Empire .....+.+++++ -25% 
Blacksmiths’ ....... 37% 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks. 35% 
Pratt’s Positive Drive.... 220% 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks... .40&10% 
Universal, Reversible Jaws........ 40 
Combination, Reversible Jaws..... 40 4 
Drill Chucks, New Model, 25%; 
Standard, 40&10%: Skinner Pat., ' 
25%; Positive Drive 3314 % 
Planer Chucks...... 
Face Plate Jaws.. 
Standard Tool Co.: 
Improved Drill Chuck...........++- 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Cpeinates, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, © Gee Te, Gt WO. Bedccesss 35% 
— Combination, Nos. 82 and 7 
30% 
eaeka Scroll, Nos. 33, 34 and 35..35% 


. 18 and 318.40% 
Independent Steel, No, 64. ° ... 80% 


Independent Iron, 


Union Czar Drill, Nos, 000, 101, 
ER a a ae 
Universal 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..40% 
CPU, FO, Gil wvcnnecdesscsccatcaeae 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 28, 30, 
OM Wide vinctbedeescadsseenetan 40% 
Steel Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 and " 
Sei ahid na ddipwelcnd nen eGnie Kes iar 35% 
West ott Patent Chucks: 
RGIS ORG: becccccavcccessscuccces 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 50% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill..50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 4 
Qmekda Drill... cccccoccscccccseccses 50% 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@20&5% 
Carriage Makers’, P., 8S. & W. 
CM casanabaucutes niaeraeeeaid’ 40&10@50% 
SSE, POM, cotancocvcsccs sss 33%& 10% 
wena: s, Utica Drop Forge & tog. 
Wood ‘Workers, Hammers’....... iiacio? 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 
Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary....... 45% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank. All Steel..# doz. $3.24 net 
WwW. & C. pat. _ Steel, # doz., 
7% in., $3.00; . $3.25. 


Aetieesees aiiiieiaie 


Wei WIR ixncccidncevvecss whoseasecee 30% 
pate R. Piumb.. 30° 
. J. White...... ecccococcccesces: 3% 


itsie Horse and 
Sheep— 
Chica © Flexible Shaft om n 
98 Ch hicago Horse, each mee 
18 Chicago Horse, each. .$10.75 
20th Century Horse, each. .$5,00 
eo Horse, each.$15.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each .$20.00 
Stewart’ Gear 
Horse, e@ch..... ....ss000 3. 
Stewart's Patent Sheep Shear- 
ing Machine, each....... $12.75 


Clips, Axle— 
Regular Styles, list July 1, '05.80% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 


Cocks, Brass— 


Hardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, Glohe, Kerosene, 





20% 


an 


eons. Liquor, ——— 
bein Oe a ee} meee 70% 
iin Bibbs...... 65410% 


Coffee Milis— 
See Mills, Coffee.« 
Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 

SUN AE: SEC icvebindschnseadsbshaauaaaas 40% 

Sgotnet. Walter B. Stevens & Son’s 

BBE cccccccccccccccccccccccsccoccscoces 


Combs, Curry— 
Pen, St Ge ovnducnecdecoce 0% 
Compasses, Dividers, &c. 


Ordinary Goods..... 545: p75 10% 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool : 
Dividers 
Calipers, Double, 
de 


s 
x 







Compasses ... 
Wm, Schollhorn © 
Excelsior Dividers. . 
Lodi Dividers........ 











AGE 587 
Conductes Pise.— Slaw and Kraut—_ 
° Henry Disston & Sons: 
fmae fo Soman: Slaw and Kraut Cutters, Corn 
. ~ 7 > n YY 
Galv, Charcoal Copper. | y. yr eon enn: ‘Ca woe ies 
Steel. Iron. 14, 16420 oz. Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....@ doz. $3.00 
—, 4 quuincs Slaw Cutter ond. CO 
60630 % E21, % 0 ¥ OR oz. $4. 
Centre: 0k 214% 406107, Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: - 
0% 55474% JokT% sree Ganon w cceccccccccccscccescces 40% 
Western and Southern: a aw Cutters, 1 Knife..® gr. Sis@sa 
Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife..@ gr. $22@%¢ 
65410 % 55E21Q% 4085 % Tobacco— 
So. Western 
62HEMG%  5065% J0d214,% All Iron, Cheap. .doz. $5. es - 


Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory shipments Sonerally delivered. 


See also Eave Troughs, 
Coolers, Water— 





Gal, each.. 2 3 4 6 8 

Labrador ...$1.20 $1.50 $1.80 $2.10 $2.70 
3 4 6 

legiané. e 1.80 $2.10 =", $3.00 
Galvanized, ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
Galvanized, Lined, side handles, 

Gal, Coeceesre 4 8 
Bach ...... $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15 


White Enameled, 25%; Agate 
Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 


Lined.235% 


Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 23402 24¢; lighter 
than $ Ibs. to POP oc cwes 25@26¢ 
Cord— Sash— 
Bretded, Dred. .ccccccece 1b. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 


to 12, 24¢; No. 7, 2444¢; No. 6, 


251 y¢. 

Cable Laid Italian........... 
lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 

Common India...... lb. 10@10\4¢ 

Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ted. 17@19¢ 

Patent Russia........ Ib. ..@14¢ 

Cable Laid Russia....lb...@1i¢ 

India Hemp, Braided. .lb...@18¢ 


India Hemp, Twisted. .lb. 12a13¢ 
Patent India, Twisted.lb. 122a18¢ 


Anniston Cordage Co.: #® wt, solid 
Braided, Nos. 8 to 12, $0.24; No. 7, 
$0.2444: No. 6, $0.25%: ® doz., 50 ft.. 
Oriole, $2.00; 50 ft., Columbia, $0.85; 
50 ft., Victors, $1. 00: 50 ft., 6-Thread, 
$1.10; 60 ft., 3-Thread, $0:95; 50 ft.’ 
Manila, $1.40; 60 ft., Jute, $0.75. 

Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6, ®@ bb, 
2544¢; No. 7, 25¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 2e¢ 

Eddystone Braided, Nos. 8, 9 and 
10, 2¢; 7, Ue; 6, 26%¢. 

Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
3 eee Vb3 ¢ 

Pullman: 
ree Tih Qe revcnnctscnqucescs 10% 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.l0¢ 

Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 

Braided, per Ib., Drab Cotton, 
40¢; Italian Hemp. 40¢; Linen, 
55¢; White Cottun or Spot....35 ¢ 

Massachusetts, WrtGesccccs Bm. ¢ 

Massachusetts, BI scaden< PDB ¢ 


Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 27¢; 


No, 7, 274%¢: No. 6, 2%¢. 
Silver Lake, per Ib.: 
A, Drab, 4¢; A, White, 440¢; 
B, Drab, 40¢; B, White, 35¢; 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen....57e¢ 


See also Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 


List July 10, 1906. . .85&10d10@— 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 


old list, 85416° 
Cradles— 

GPO  bivikeu sc 4.04ceeece cee 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $6.50@$7.50 at factory, but 
lower prices made by jobbers 

Zelnicker’s Lumber: 
White and Purple, Indelible, 


# gro, $7.50 


Red, Blue. Green, Ye low and 
I Ne i tenn chems # gro. $6.50 
DE iiddbencduthnasene --@ gro. $4.00 





See also Chalk. 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, per doz., Heavy, $7.00 





NANG fini adic cgucndascnttcnans $6,50 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 
Victor Garden............ esbene Sstdebed 50% 
Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 
No. 12 M'd’m Knives, 1847.# doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 
SG BRED. cecccesicceses # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son........ # doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
2 is i CK can cnvedtetesneindd 40% 
Red Devil............ 50%, 
Smith & Hemenway Co my 
WORE caccvocesccecsesbandessdoevad 0”, 
Meat and Food— 
MING. Sxrtncevngecinccegpaasnaawenia 0% 
BOD deséaceonecs 
ievtiannese $5 ¢ si0 $25 $0 $0 
Beberptiee + 
neces 5 10 2 22 32 
Each $2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 B@B&TH4 
Me Wecicucccectdustscns 0&7 
DEE Shascakeinnenacdcas 8 doz. 40@50% 
| ee 1 2 3 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30. 
DRED cds nncanepkaduedacencetne 40& 1050 *, 


Little Giant oe. doz. 40@50% 
Nos.... 305 310 312 320 322 
“$35.00 $48 a _ 00 $72.00 

N. E. Food Choppers............---. 
New Triumph No MS. #8 doz. $24.00.. 
40@50 %, 





Russwin Food. No. 1, $24.00; No. 2, 
27.00 . is&10&10° 
W oodruff’s 8 doz. 40@50% 
REBs cccces 100 150 
$15.00 $18.00 
Rauternzise Reel Shavars......... % 


Enterprise 
National, 
$18 





EDiadecn, Post Hole, &4c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per doz., $9.00 


Disston’s : 
Rapid, @ doz., $24.00............0.. 3% 
Samson, # GR, RR acdececaces 2% 
Iwan's Imp’ ved Post Hole Auger.40&5% 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, 
doz., $6.25 
Perfection Fess Hole Diggers, # 


Gk | cdinnemedadecéueadacieandaues 
Split Handle “Post Hole Diggers, 


, 8 doz. $7.3 
Kohler’s, #@ doz,, Universal, $14.00; 
Little Giant, 


r $12.00; Hercules, 
Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 
Pionee i iduuentaukisehsdutaiinae a 


— $24. 
aaaocen Compasses. 


Drawers, Money— 


Tucker's zu Alarm Till No. 1, # 
dos. wa” vo. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
‘ No, 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers... .35% 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters....35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Common’ Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
OI 5a wr enheadakwkiak $1.50@ $1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls............. 15&10 
Week, Ws We OW kccecdseten. ee 
Goodell Automatic Drills. .40&5(@40& 10 % . 
Johnson’s Automatic Drills, Nos 2. 
GD Miduitadeneduccdbsdvédeddtcaeddeaas 1645 7 A 
Johnson's Drill Points.............. 164% 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills.33 s& 104 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis........ : : 
Ratchet, Parker’s, 40%; Weston’s. ) ; 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im- 
DIVO “kcdecabduddcewctedeucctasadeses 40% 
PINE, INO OR nncsncisimemmdacted % 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., S. & W 0% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill. No. 1, $10 0 ; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00........334 , 


Twist Drills— 
Be ONE ake c eect 60€ 108 10@70% 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
604 10G 604 1045 % 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Hol lder and Driver, @ 


doz., 2%-in., $6; 4in., $7.50; 6-in 

WE jidecdvckaaWlaanecddvesxcensasdan seal 50% 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits...... 30% 
Champion icishanhvddecaeaveicdednéa «ee 
TL cidwateadnacdacaddanduidéauaes 7 2 
Edson 


60% 
. H'dle Sets, No. 3, $12..50% 
Ford's Brace Screw Drivers.. -- 408107 
Gers Double Action Katchet...... 
Goodell’s Auto. “Bde 104 10@S0S 1088S 7 
IIE asthenia enc eaandiane Sentences 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 09 
Mayhew’s Monarch................ eek 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 2i &10° 
Millers Falls, Nos. ll, 12, 41, a 1eae109 
New England Specialty OB cccui 50& 10% 
penich £ ith & Co, Per hneoseaens 40&5% 4 
Smith 50.’3 Perfect H'dle.40% 
Stanley R. & L. Co. . -_ 
No, 64, Varn, tien, 65%; No. 
86, 75%; Victor, 55 zs Defiance. .70% 
50%; No. 7540, 


Swan's: 
Nos. 7565 to 7568, 
410& 10% 


—_ Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. L. C. L. Galvanized 


Gal», Charcoal Copper. 

Steel. Iron. 14, 16420 oz. 
Bactern: 

80% T0k5% O€10 
Central: ; , x 

HEMETIAY WY POkT4% 


Western and Southern: 
PWEDE YG %, GE 1SE 2, z 
So.Western: 
10420% 654214 % 
‘or cash. 


HOES %, 


‘ HOE214 %, 

erms.—2¢ Fac 

ments generally delivered. re one 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 
Elbows and Shoes— 

Factory shipments, all arteries: 


Gate. Beet and Galv. 

andard ae Pde dha ‘soe 0% 
r i =r Anteceneaeee see 
MP WEN wahe a cdceadces o declan 
No. 22 thactanedecuaave 
Cee Sicécee covccese HZ 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 


Dover, one piece (R. M. Co.)....40&10% 
Perfect Elbows _ er 


Emery, Turkish— 


4 to 54 to 

Kegs ms ¢ mae ee 
% Kegs.....1b.5%4¢ 5%¢ te 
eC eee b.54¢ 6 ¢ § ¢ 
10-1b. cans, 

10 in case... .61 7 6 
10-1b. cans, ico . 

than 10. -100 @0¢8¢4 


Less quantity. Me we 8 @ 


port In lot 
of 10% is given ots 1 fo 3 tons a discount 
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THE IRON AGE 








Extractors, Lemon Juice 








F Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 
AimMerMAN’S .......0seeeececeveeee 50&10% 
SURE E. <covecadeencosesenpecehen 40&10 
Cord and Weight— 
EVER co cccccccccccccccccecccscsesoococases 40% 
Faucets— 
Cork Lined. . 50@50410% 
Metallic Key, ‘Leather Lined. 
60410@ 70% 
Red Cedar. ..cccccecs 40d 1050 
Petroleum - Wd 10@75 
B. & L. B. Co.: . 
WMated TOF. occcevcevecccacvsce cee’ 60& 107% 
EOE cscocccrcesccccceseneccocososegens 607% 
Week, EGR. occgncdcncncvspececeses mats 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key....40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key........ 50% 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl, Key. 50&10 7 
Join Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key..60% 
John Sommer's Diamond Lock....... 40% 


John Sommer’s I.X.L. Cork Lined. ..50% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined iby 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined: me 
John Sommer's O. Cork Lined.. 

Jolun Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 

John Sommer’s Perfection, Seger: ---639 
McKenna, Brass: 


Burglar Proof, i RS 

umesoves. % and % inch.......... 59 
Self Measurin 

Luterprise, = doz. =. — ery eed 

Lane’s, @ doz. $36.00............ 


National Measuring, ®@ doz. $36. {oa102 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 
List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands. ..... .70€10@75é10% 
Standard Brands. 76410@ 75410610 


Lower Grade... .75410&10@80é 10 % 
Imp orted— 

Stubs’ gener, Stubs’ list, July 

| |) i $3 1-3@40% 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 


Richards Mfg. Co.: é 
Universal, No, 103; Special, No. 


DUE anne sghatspenuionienss<aveceoserbe $3.75 
Fusible Links, No, 96............-+ 50% 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107...... 60&10% 


Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
POON > isascuk ae 17 19 21 
Per doz... ...$3.25 3.75 425 4.75 
Wa Sie cacvencccnes 30& 10@40 %, 
Reading Hardware Co................. 60% 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger... 
doz. $6.00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
Heavy, 50&10&10%; Light...... 60&10% 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 

NOVEL. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 


lowa Dig-Ezy Potato............-- 60& 
Victor, Hay......... gam ons dual 60d 1542 Ma 
Victor, MANWS.ccccs.cosscscossccied 66: fe 
Wistert, TAOAGSR...cvccccescsbecdoscvonss 6% 
Champion, Hay.........sccsccscsceess 6645 
Champion, Header.........0++.++++5-+. 65% 
Champiou, Manure.........+- GO&15&2% % 
OCohemabia, TAP..ccciccseccvccesese’ man? 
Columbia, Manure............e++2--++s 
Columbia, Spading...........+++ iid 2 
Hawkeye Wood Barley........------- 4 
W. & C. Potato Digger.........-- éa 104 
BOTRD BOR coc cccccvcccccceconvessabe 6020 % 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.......... 60& 105 7, 
Dakota Headef.........0.-.eeeeees- 604&20% 
Jackson Steel Barley...........++- 6U& 20", 
Kansas Header..........-..scccccssces 65%, 
W. & C. Favorite Wood Barley...... 40% 
Plated.—See Spoons. 

Frames— Saw-— 


White, S'g't Bar, per doz.75@80¢ 
Red, S’g’t Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dil. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 


Freezers, ice Cream— 


me +i tern. e 2 $8 5 6 
Lach ....$1.30 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse-- Per 1000 Feet. 
He WEP wwe w ener nnrawnnne $2. 75 } nw 
Aree 3.20} «= 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped... 3.65} & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4. 5] s 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped... 5.15) ™ 


Rene: thidinaen and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern..... .» 80410% 
Gauges— 


Marking, Mortise, éc..50@50£10% 
Chanin-Stephens Co.: 


Marking, Mortise, &e nnd 50&50&10 
Scholl's Patent...... ‘aikiasne nan: 
Door Hangers................ 50@50 


Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c. Te? 
Stanley R. . Co.’s Butt and 
CRO TROND a asic ncccccccsecesatule 3% 
Marking and Mortise. , 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s 
es 


Wire, P.. 8. & W. Co......0..000- 





Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
ments, per gro. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00 ; 2, $2.30 
Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.80 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$2.80; 2, $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, No, 1, 
$4.30; 2, $4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Keport. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co,.......... 60@60&10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 


25410@50% 
international Glue Co. (Martin’s)..40% 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade... .gro. $4.50@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 10- pails, ea. 
85¢; in boxes, # doz., 1 I, ee 
tb 


Helmet Hard Oil.........ssseeeeeeees 2% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co.....cccccccce 33%@33%&10% 

Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder...........+++ $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each...... $2.50@3,00 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, ‘s 
per inch, @ doz 2. Ws 
Pike Mower ond Tool Grinder, (® 
OC $6.00 


Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2% 


H alters and Ties— 


Cow Tice.....e% 60k 10@604 1045 % 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
TED inne $465 06pad senhesades cepansep san 
SR TOD. cv csscsesscsvccncdcvensenns 45 
OE MC ous npinoseceerageséeetnl 
Cotton Rope. 
Hemp Rope, 
Oneida Community: 
Am. Coil and Halters...... 40@40&5% 
Be, CO, Bete cnccccccsssensies 45(@50 % 
Niagara Coil and Halters. .45@50&5% 
Niagara Cow Ties....45&5@50&104&5% 





Hammers- 


Handled Hammers— 


Heller's Machinists’. ..40&10@40&10&10% 
Heller's barriers. &1 oe 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1. 2 3, she 


TED, GL. FB.cccpncscccccecsscceseecocss 50% 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel........ 50% 
Fayette R, Plumb; 

Piumb, A. EE.. Nablicccesscoessscce 


334447 %@33%&10&7T* % 

Engineers’ and B. 8. Hand........ 
OKT H&S E@50 LOATH AS % 
Machinists’ Hammers. S0K5@50VK10&5 7% 

Riveting and Tinners’............... 
40&244@40K&10&2%% % 


Heavy Hammers and 


Sledges— 
Under §$ 1b., per Ib., 50¢.. .80€10% 
8 to 5 lb., per Ib., f0¢..... 804 10% 


Over 5 lb., per 1b., 30¢. 80&10410% 

Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..lb. 94@10¢ 
Handles— 

Agricultural Tool Handles 

Age, Pick, &c. - 60k 10G@ 60k 1045 % 


Hoe, Rake, &c.... -45@50% % 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, dont 
Lony Handles.... -45@50 % 
ef es 50@ 5065 % 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
0” "a 
Champion ... 
Disston’'s 





Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted. ..gro.$2.50@$3.00 
Bred Bewl. «si "sh Oro .$1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65 ; Hickory. ... . .$2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 
$1.95; Hickory..... $1.45@$1.60 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@$1.49 
liammer, Hatchet, &c. 


60 10Q60E 045% 

Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 

80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane wanes: 

Jack, doz. 3 ee ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 

Fore. doz. ; Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin'Stentiens acs 

CRONE “WEEE. sceescccccesscae 407@40& 10%, 

ED minsendhy cooks 65065 & 10% 

File and Awl..... a65&10% 

Saw and Plane 40@40& 10% 





Screw Driver 40@40&10° 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Avge 


SITIOS : in scasp entieliinchicinihe Retina ei a 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity File et 
® gro. $0.85@$1.50 
. 
Hangers— 


NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
eral Loo rue without oe 
Yak or Door , double 
‘oith track, &c. ee 7 
Allith Mfg Co.: 
Reliable, No. 1; Allith, No. 3: Al- 
lith Adiustable, No. 6: Reliable 
Parlor Door. 50% 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 





WERETEON § wccreseccccetocsecs TTT 

I ccd ochbesennee ae 

El PETE dns danscnasepndenenssi : 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 

Baggage Car Door.........sees- 50% 

TEMGUOEEE .. caver cccscccocecocecnces 30% | 

POREOOD Si dc svséacdvcatsccccsseda 50% | 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 

og  aerererer 60&10% 

Roller Bearing...........++++++ 70% 
Griffin Mfg. Co.: 

Solid Axle, No, 10, $12.00...... 70% 


Roller Bearing, No. 11, $15.00.70% 9 

Roller paarung. Ex. Hy., No. 
PET avn cigcgensne Shel ahas 70% 

Hinged Hangers, $16.00.. 010% 

Lane Bros, Co.; 

Parlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00; 
Standard, $3.15; No. 105, $2.85; 
New Model, $2.80; New Cham- 
oe RT re $2.25 


Barn Door, Standard...... 605% 
POR, « o nccccenateveunsess net $6.40 
OVETOR .cccccccoccccce peasend ‘ 
GGTIEN. 000000 cccsececsescone 70&5% 


Lawrence Bros. 
Advance and ‘Sterling eee 60&10% 


Cleveland and Peerless..... wy y 
Clipmet, NO, Thscocccscccsccesess 
CHOU ccccoccsqoccscvccgnese 6010 


Easy Parlor Door, Dbl. ets, 
$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. 






Giant 





Hummer . 7085 % 
New York......... 60&10% 
McKinney Mfg. Co,: 

No. 1, Special, $15......... 

No. 2, Standard, $18.. ¥ 





Hinged Hangers, $16 4 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers..... 045% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, a 


=e 
Pioneer Wood Track No. $2.00 
Ball B’r'g St’) Track No. 10, 50a 10% 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No, 12. $2.15 
Roller B'r'g St'l Track No. 13.$2.30 | 
Roller B’r’g, Nos, 39, 41, 43, 
7T0&10% 
Hero, Adj. Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No, 16......... 50&10% 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8......$2.25 
Auto Adj. Track No. 22.. &10% 
Trolley B, D. No. 17, $1.25; F, 
D. No. 120, $2.10; No, 121, 
$2 25; No, __ 130 paeceunceanesen $2.35 


Extra ._——— given. 














50% 
4g and 3 60&10% 
Feigee. Adjustable Trac ‘. No. 


Tandea No, 44.. 


xc eidaes tae ae &10% 
Royal, Adjustable Track No, 
SOE. Sepednnns sacs reasewieuse 50&10% 
Ives’ Wood Track No. 1...... $2.00 
Trolley B, D, No, 20......50&10% 
Trolley B, D. No, 24, $1.30; No. 
TT, Gs No, B...ccivcoces $1.60 


Roller Bearings, Nos, 37, 38, 39, 
41, 43; 44, Sizes 1 and 2. .70&10 
Anti-friction, No, 42; No, 4, 
sizes 2% and 3.......... 60&10°% 
Hinged Tandem No, 48....6U&5% 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel No. 
SieNNSeas 040Sh006 dhe) s008tea 10% 
ison Mfg, & Foundry Co.: 
Acme Parlor Ball Bassine.. . 409 





Ajax Hinge Door............. 60° 
Apex Parlor Door...... 50&1UK5 
Atlas, 60 Freight Car Door.60 
Baggage One G60. te cama 50% | 
Climax Anti-Friction...... 50G10", | 
EE cucvisinssdhnetbaweeiaedt 40% | 
EEE: 50%, 
EONS | cdc civtnhbediucnd 6010", | 
Lundy P irlor BOE casane .50&10 
Magic, 60%; Rex Hinge Door.60 | 
UO onnesspsavisicncded G0K10% | 
ee ee en T0K5%, | 
Parlor Door, 50&10%; Railroad, 
50&10 

Street Car Door................ 50% 
Steel. Nos. 300, 404, 500... .50&] 


Underwriters’ Fire’ Door...... 4 
Wild West Warehouse Doge 50% 
Zenith for Wood Track.. meth 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 

Check Back, 70%; Eagle...... 70% 
Climax Anti-Friction -50&10% 
Hylo Hinge, New Perfection, 

ilot, Pilot Hinge 60 
Rider Wooster. pbhwabs edhbasene 55 





Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.’s Kid- 
der’s Roller B Bearing .50&15&10&5% 


— 


Hangers— Garment— 

Pullman Trouser, # gro., 1 pair Flat 
Aluminoy, $9.00; 1 pair Round Nick- 
eled, $9.00; 4 pair Round Nickeled, 
$27.00; 1 pair Flat Gun Metal, $12.00; 
1 pair Flat Black Enameled, $7.50; 
1 pair Wood Clamp, $13.00; Skirt 
Hangers, Folding, per gro., $21.00; 
Coat Hangers, Folding, r gro., 
$8.00; Garment Hanger R Round 
Nickeled, per gro., $15.00; Garment 
Hanger Loops, Round ' Nickeled, 


¥ = oo ceaboscsenesescsesssepscscess so 

icto SN a sccst ennnatt . $9. 

Western, W. G. 07222229 OOF 
Gate— 

Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ® doz. 
TUE owtcnvencsscdhédbkWesesedtedhapedl $4.50 
Joist and Timber— 
Pi MOM, \Sicsseaneaadhocoudeankesel nN” 

Hasps— 

Griffin’s Security Hasp............... 50%, 

McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz. .50% 
Hatchets— 


Regular list. first quality... .50% 
Second quality $1.00 per doz. less 
than first quality. 


Heaters, Carriage— 


Clark. No_ 5. $1.75: No. 5B, $2.00: No. 
3. $2.25: No, 3D. $2.75: No. 5D $3.00: 
No. 3E, $3.25; No. E, - SOA sind vty 18% 

Clark Ag ®@ doz. $0.75............ 10% 








nage 30, » 1906 


Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor ; National; 1868 O. P.; 


Niagara; Clark’s O. P.; 
Clark’s Tip; Samet.) ‘ 
} ol ‘pair... .. $0.75 135 2.70 


Mortise Shutter: - 
(L. € P., O. 8., Divie, &c.) 
Dk: évkae 1 % 2 8% 
Des, per ics <. $0.70 .65 .60 .55 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 
falo, éc.): 
We, -+whstieewet % 2 
Doz. pair.......$0.70 .65 .60 
North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 
i Ri oreneahedacnaacescsitgees 10% 
Charles Parker Co............+0.. 70@75% 
Parker Wire Goods Co.: 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind 
DG cccvth dudes bbesndipsncedcaets 20% 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges, No. 
110, for we, $9.00; No, lll, for 
ON, Po seks ccssccdenticvcccece 20% 
Reading’s Gravity........--++.+.s0se0s 60% 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, $0.90; 
with screws, $1.20. 
Wrightsville Hardware Co. 
QO, 8., Lull & Porter........ 
Acme, Lull & Porter. te 
ueen City Reversible 





Shepard’s Noiseless, Nos, 60, 65, 
Th -ccsecedgecbopieckpusaegsiiocesas (5&10 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
& le eer eee 75& 1085 ; 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3 & 5.... 
10&5° 


Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & & . “sel0&5 : 
ees Gravity Lockix’ , roe, 


hese tia dbbhuesss Secktexeniniile % 
Champion Gravity Locking, No. 75.75 9 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10. 15% 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 5%........ 75% 
Empire, Nos, 101 & 103.........++. 70% 
W. H. Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
Be WOR, Dis oxakswsdescictendtsase’ 60% 


Gate Hinges- 
Clark's or Shepard’s—Doz. 7 
1 


nie ee dhe wes M 8 
Hinge 8 with L’t’chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only. - 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only... ssace c00 cm JS 

New England: 

With Latch..... doz. .. .@$2.00 
Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.60 

Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......doz. ...@$1.75 





Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.85 
Western: 
a ee doz. $1.75 
Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard’s or — doz. sets, 
Hinges with Latches. $2. 0 210 5.00 
Hinges only.......... it 2.05 3.80 
Latches only....... > 0 we bee 
Pivot seines 
Bommer Bros. _Pivot........ eeecces 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchiess........ 45% 


Spring Hinges— 


Holdback, Cast Iron.. .$6.50@$7.00 
Non-Holdback, Cast Iron$6.25@$6.75 
J._ Bardsley : 

Bardsley’s Non-Checking Mor- 

tise Floor Hinges............ 45% 

Bardsley’s Patent Checking..15% 
Bommer Bros. : 

Bommer Ball Bearing Floor, 0% 

Kommer Spring Hinges 


No, 999 Wrot, Steel Hold i 


# gr. $9.00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: L 
Chicago Spring Hinges........25% | t% 
Triple End Spring Hinges... .50% 8 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor..507 | & 
Garden City Engine House... .25% x 
eene’s Saloon Door.......... 3%A18 
Columbian Hardware Co,: = 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... 30% | ~ 
BOE, * TORR ooh 5 ecco sess ke ce BY 13S 
rae ee gvesican Le 
Columbia, # gr., No. 14, $9.00; 8 
No. 18, $25.00 | § 
Columbia, Adj., No, 7, @ gr. $12.00 | . 
ee See 3% $6 
Chonet LAWS cavassess @ er. $12.00) 
oo AES eee 30% 1 2 
Floor Spring Hinges........ 65&10° & 
Lawson Mfg. Co.. Matchiess.....30% ca 
Richards Mfg. Go. ® 
Superior Double “Acting Floor = 
ID i ceeietidi heen chaseneed 40% | ° 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: x 
Buckeye Fe Steel Holdback Ss 

cTeen WO sick bo véties # er. $9.00 
Ball Bearing Floor Hinge....50% é 
Ohio  svetachable Screen Door » 
ORs on iain online # er. $12.00 = 

Su cr Spring Hinge Co.: 
uperior Floor Hinges Modena 33% % 


The Stover Mfg. Co.: 
Ideal. No. 16, 


"50 
Se Oe ee gr. 00 
New Idea No. 1...... # gr. oo 
New Idea, Double Acting....45% 
New Idea Floor........... 45% 
Van Wagoner: 
me Bearing hilt a 





Wrought Iron nen 


Strap and T Hinges, é&c., let 
December 20, 1904: 


Light Strap Hinaes.. .65% ) @ 
Heavy Strap Hinges. .75%\% 
light T Hinges...... 60% | ee 
Heavy T Hinges......55% | >> 
Ertra H’y T Hinges. 0% f ss 
Hinge Hasps......... 45%) 5~ 
Cor. Heavy Strap... .75% 8 


Cor. Ex. Heavy T. .70410% 


THE 








August 30, _1906 
Screw Hook {f[ 6to i2in. .1b.9%¢ 
and Strap. 4 1h to 20 in. “Ib a | 
| 22 to 36 in. .1b. S%@ | 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
SD PROM: veacdccecces 1b .6 
OO ere 1v.7 | 
MMMM « cicccs ereneee'e 1b. 8i4¢ | 
Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers..30&2% 
Hods— Coal— 
Per doz. 
er ae Fe lf 
Galv, Open. $2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Jap. Open...... $1.90 2.10 2.25 2.55 
Galv, Funnel. . . .$3.00 3.80 3.60 3.90 
Jap. Funnel. ... .$2.45 2.65 2.85 3.30 
rapaient Eto.— 
Sprin 0. 
On ha ewe ll os  watdaowre each $0.95 
Steel Mortar, No. 158........ each $1.25 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern...... 
604 10@ 604 10€ 10 % 
Grub, list Feb, 23, 1899........ 
Wk 10@75é 10 7 ® 
D. & Hy Scovwil.......scccccececeeeees 30 
Handled— 


NOTE. — Manufacturers are_ selling 
from tne list of September 1, 1904, but 
many jobbers are still using list of Au- 
gust 1, 1899, or sedling at net prices. 
Crouk’s Weeding No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, $2.28 







Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe.. 108108 10% 
kt, — Crescent Cultivator elt 

BP OZ... cecesceecccesensereeseeens lh 
Ft. Medison Mattock Hoes: 

Regular Weight..........- #8 doz. 664% % 

Junior Size........ccccsseeee doz. $4.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe..# doz. 50% 
it, Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe...... 

roe roe 

Kretsinger’s Cut Easy......-++--- de 
Ww arren Hoe...... 45810 7 
W. & C. Ivanhoe.........+-- TOES 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe . $3.1 
B. B., Ge it..cccccccescesccecenecee 35 
Acme "Wedding ey # doz., net, $4.35 
W. & C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe, Pdoz. 4.85 

Hoisting Apparatus— 

See Machines, Hoisting. 

Holders— Bit-— ; 

Angular, @ doz. $24.00........0++- 45&10% 
Door— 


Bardsley’s 
kmpire 

Pullman . 
Superior 





File and Tool— 

Nicholson File Holders and 

Handles ....-scrccccvccccscvece 
Fruit Jar— 

Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # ere 


File 
33%4@10% 








$10.80; GF OZ. ......-ceceeeecceevees 1.25 
Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 
SWALY .ccccccncceecceneoesreccers weeee 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading..........csseeess 40% 
Clothes Line, Reading Bilisccescanss 40% 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s..........+.:- 70% 
Coat and Hat, Reading........-. 5&20 : 
Coat aud Hat, Stowell’s......... 70 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville........ k 
Harness, Reading List......+++- eocees 40% 
Harness, Stowell’s.......scccsscesssess 60 : 
School Hor ise, Stowell’s....ccccsccsess 70% 
Wire— 
Belt weccrcoceaceres 80410@. .% 
Wire ie H, Hooks Bla dorake vw 
Th iva ise toeei0% 
Columbian Hdw Co,, Gem. ‘ & 10% 
Parker Wire Goods Co., Bing. “T0810% 
vu Wagoner, Coat aud PRG. «+ dann J 
Western W. G. Co. Molding eweae 134 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Acme, 60& 10°, Chief, 70 Crown, 
75%; Czar, 65%; V Brace, 15%; 


Czar Harness, 50&10%. 
Wrought Iron— 


Boz, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 imn., 
$1.25; 10 in., $8.50. 

oS re doz. $1.05@$1.25 

Wrought Staples, Hooks, 


se. 
See W rought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 

Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 

$5.35; Heavy, $6.25 

Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.60 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


| a. TRE Tee $1.89 

Oe ok oc 5s nace 1b. 54%@6¢ 

Hooks and Eyes: 
rere 605SG@60E 1045 % 
Malleable Iron.......7 10 

Covert Mfg. Co. Gate and Scuttle 
PE: -nucscdeccacaeesscethsbavenebanl 40% 

Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 

doz. $3.25 net 

Bench FE--oks—See Bench Stops. 

Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails— 

See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 
Hose, Rubber- 

Garden Hose. %-inch: 
Competition sceccn SC Oe @ 
8-plu Guaranteed..ft. 8 @9 ¢€ 
h-ply Guaranteed... ft.10 @il ¢ 

Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢€ 
Fair Quality...... ft.10 @i1 ¢ 

Canitiei Sad— 

PVG ED O De vanes 0% 1b.8 @S4¢ 

R. B. Sad Irons..... Ih. S4@I%4¢ 

Mrs. Potts’, cents ner set: 

Nos. 50 55 60 65 
Jap'd Tops....65 62 %5 72 
Tin'd Tors....70 G? Sh FT 


New England Pressing .1b. 8%@45¢ 





Pinking— 

Pinking Irons.. 
lrons, Soldering 
See 
Jacks, Wagon— 


Covert Mfg. Co,: 
BMG BAS Misiccccese: 3&2 
Lockport 


- 60¢ 


Cop-ers. 


; Steel, 45 > 








Lane's Steel........-.++.+---- Soi : 
Richards’ Tiger § Sd . 50&1 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 95° 
A ctties— 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20@ 25% 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 
Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros Butcher, &c. saan 
Wilkinson Shear & C utlery Co..... a”, 

Corn 
Wilkinson Wilcut Brand Knives ong 
BED. ccnnncccatsvecvesshedcnccecddaous % 


Withington Acme, #@ doz., $2 a 
Dent, $2.75; Ad). Serrated, $2.20; 
Serrate 2.10; Yankee No. 1, $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1.15 

Drawing— 


Standard List. - hI OIE 10% 


( E. Jennings & 'é o., Nos. 43, 46..60% 
Jennings & Grittin, Nos. 41, 42..... 60% 
SIE sdidicdegdidiuleacasteuheatcibties 75% 
UO | cincsnavdecccenccudveuseuncene 635, 

Rae a cae ee cnssdacsens 20&5@25 


Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Edge.per doz .$5.75@6.00 


Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... # doz. $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated.............. # doz. $10.00 
Mincing— 

ON iid os actanwunnnane ¥ gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
OO. ee doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 


Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 


Rubber Tip.....gro.$1.25@$1.50 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 

gro. 40@45¢ 

Door, Mineral....... doz. 65a70¢ 

Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 

Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 


Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


Eenehes Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 
Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable..........50 
Lane s Store penned occa fe 
M ers Noiseless "Store Ladders. vost 
Richards Mfg. Co 

Improved Ni iseless, No, 

Climax Shelf, No. 

Troll ley, No. lan duthicddees aces 50! 


Ladies, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........257 
re ar, WE a cabeutandoanesmunsebunts 5 
Reading 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 
doz .$4.25@4.50 
Lift Tubular, No. 0.... : 
doz. $}. 5@ 5.00 
NE OS ie tke as 
doz .$4.75@5.00 
oe | a ee 50 @4045% 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. 1, 2%-inch........82.75@3.00 
me By Se cv edicevaeas $3.00@3.25 


Lasts and Stands, Shee— 
Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron.. . 50% 
Stow Badger, Cast Iror 

Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw.. 

doz. 35@40¢ 





Hinge Tubular, 


is 


Door 
Allith Mfg. Co., Automatic, 
GO Da onthe ce oescpecedsgcas 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. 


No, 
$4.00 
No. 101, 

# doz. $2.90 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
Hasp and Staples.............. 50% 

Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 
MRA. .Sa ads ch nis octets once: 50&5% 

Richards’ UN BEG, Eile <bcanseses $1.50 

Se, Po ntdikccousichvdnnedeekas 50 


Leaders, Cattle— 


Small. .......doz. 50¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Cotton, Hemp Jute, 45%; 
Sisal, 334%. 


Lifters, Transom— 

R. & E 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 
100 feet... ee 
We. ROE a. «*a5s-0 ee $1.75 

Anniston Waterproof Clothes 
#% gro.. $25.00: Gilt Edge 
Line, $23.00; Acme, $18.00; , 
$17.00; Empire, $16.00; 
$14.00; Eclipse $13.50; 
$11.50; Standard, $10.50; 
$9.50; Allston, $13.50; Calhoun, $12.00. 

Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to 3..40% 

Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No we 
$6.00: No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, 
ai dedduvydéadhas thins 
Masons’ Lines, Shede Cord "kc 
‘Vhite Cotton, No $1.50: No. 4, 
$2.09: No. 444, $2.50; mA. 8! } 3%, 
$1.75: No, 4. $2.95: No “4, $2.75; 
Linen. No. 3%, $2.50; No. 4, $3.50: 
No. 4%, $4.50..... ‘ ~-20% 
Tent and Awnine Lines: No 5. 
White Cotton. $7.50: 
$8.50 


and 


Advance, 
Chicago, 
Columbia, 





Drab Cotton, | 
Whi te Cotton: & oo 
$3.25: 70 ft.. $3.75: 75 
Rn ft $4.35: 90 ft., $4.75: 
5. 25. 20° 


Clothes Lines. 
$2.75: fn ft 
ft em 
10 ft., 


TRON 


AGE 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .3314@331,47142 
Door Locks, Latches, &o-- 


NOTE.—Net Prices are very often mude 
on these goods. 


Reading Hardware Co..........+.++: 40°, 

2 = SO eee 4% 
Elevator 

SEE Seentuindctacccraneccepbbndnudnell 50 
Padlocks 


Wrought Iron. 
Net prices are 


75k VES 80S % 
general, 





R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel ané 
PE cusucadsiediadenindimssencess 75&10% 
Sash, &c.— 

Ives’ Patent 
Bronze and Brass, 622°; Crescent, 

50&10%; Iron, 62%°.; Window Ven 
tilating, 60%; Robinson Pat, Venti- 
lating Sash Leck, 40%; Wrought 
Bronze and Brass, 55 Wrought 
Steel, 55%. 

Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock..25% 

TUMNEE hinedunadunaeteniccedudewewsaed 40°, 

SivichineeBocing~ 

Com. Upr’t, without Augers, 

$2.00@ 2.25 

Com, Angl’r, without Augers, 

: $2.25042.50 

Swan’s Improved..............-.+: 404 10°, 

Angular 

Jennings’, Nc m 2 Oe Giccceseceal 355% 

Millers’ Fall a 6.75 

Suell’s, Rice’ s Pat. 2.50 2.75 

Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power 
# doz. $48. 00 
“ Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 

Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential 
Pulley Block. a adhere 30% 

Moore’s Hand H ist, “with Lock, 
Brake ...... nie 6 

Ice Cutting— 

Chandler’s ....... ooo LX 

Washing— 

Boss Washitig Machine Co.: Per doz 
DEO DUM Ne cWansdbateetoqesacecdaes $57.0 
Boss Rotary..... .- $04.0 
Champion R tary ‘Banner No. 1. .$54.0 
Standard Champion No. 1. $43.00 
Standard Perfection...............§26.0 
Cinti Square Western... $30. 0 
Uneeda American, Round.... $30 
Mallets— 

DE von caaewe es - 454550 

SAGROMULIA wccccscss 54550 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple 
wood .. ‘ doz. 45&5@50% 

Mangers, ‘Stable— 

Swett Ir W orks 6 
Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G. C Pr 60&10% 

Mats, Door— 

Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.. 

50&10° 

Keystone Wire Matting Co,: 

RS Re ea eran eer ar 50 
PEL dinddbdadesdcadsbinuhdsacedaaecesten 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cuns, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. 
National list Ja 
Parker's C _ 
Parker's Bi 
Swift, Lane 
Mowers. Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 





Cheapeat..... ail sizes, $1.850a2.0 
GROG: caecnus all sizes, $2.00@2.30 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.50@4.50 
12 th 16 18-in. 
High Grade. .. .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
CRIES. anoscdasadcedevuae coax 60.45 
(;reat American i 
Great American Ball B’r’g, oew list.7 
Quaker City...... icveannuveadue 70 
Pennsylvania 60K 








Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing 60 
Pennsylvania Golf 50 
Pennsylvania Hors &5 
Pennsylvania Pony 40&5 
Granite State: 
Style A, Low Wheel....70&! 10&1 &5 2 
Style B, Low Wheel i T0& 108 &57% 
Style C, High Wheel........ 70d 10 
Style D, High Wheel.............. 70% 
ilac € hia: 
Styl tos A mi, 4 Gis Becscccacee 
Style A. all Steel........e.- 6 os 
Style E. High Wheel.. 70&1 
Drexel and Gold Coin, special list. “50”, 
ails— 
Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 


of 


- 85k 10M 854k 1045 
See Trade Report. 


laneous 


Cut and Wire. 





Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’ &c. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
No. CO F S O10 
Anchor . 322m @D 9 0&5 
nempate B26 HM 3 50 
oleman . 13 12 12 li 0 
Neo Haven. .B 21 20 19 18 
Western ... ; ‘ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands.. 
per 1b.9@10¢ 
Picture— 
1%, 21% 3 in. 
Brass H’d.j5 55 60 .70 .. are 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 . gyro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Of liat. 
Square, Blank or Tapned.. 
5.905.004 


Heragon, Blank or Tapned 


5.30015. 40¢ 








rere SSS 


589 


Square, Blank, C. & T.5 
Hexagon, Blank, C. & 7 
5.90@6.00¢ 


2045.30¢ 


Hot Pressed: 
Square, Blank...... .5.10@5.20¢ 
Hexagon, Blank..... .5.50@5.60¢ 
Square, Tapped ee ie toe 5. W0@15.10é 
Hexagon, Tapped. ... .5.40G5.50¢ 


Oinen~ 


OC Ce re lb., G44¢ 
Ce We MON da wclccatwadtas lb., 6¢ 
UE 26 ai 6 n.e bo. 0h wees oe esa lb., i¢ 


Plumbers’ Spun Oakum... se 
In carioad lots %¢ Ib. off, f.o.b. 
New York. 
Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper........é 50k 10 % 
y . 2 See 654 10E5AT0% 
ND ea 6 a wa wis Gk LVI TH 


Chase or Paragon: 









Brass and CU pene. -50€10% 
Tin or Steel. 65610 % 
MEO weagaited eas ices 65.10% 

Malleable, eco Imp’ed, Nos 
ll, 12 and 13, ; Old Pattern, Nos, 
1, 2, 3, 50% 

American Tube & Stampi Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans....... TO@TV0&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c - 60@60&10% 
Openers— Can— Per doz. 

Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 

Sprague, Wood Handle. ..35@aji¢ 

Sardine Scissors...... $1.75 $3.00 

OS ae 50&1 

Stowell’s Sprague. # doz. 35a@45¢ 

Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener, 

doz.. T5c.; per gro., $7.50 
a Ess—- 

Nickel Plate, @ doz $2.00; Silver 
Plate, $4.00, 

Fnxceme— 

Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
ae ee eee I7T@22¢ 

Rubber— 
( Fatr — goods.) 

BRGNG. GBs ten peated dat 11@ 12¢ 

Sheet, Cc. 0. Be vecdeadcaas 114 12¢ 

pS Se OF ae 1274 134 

Beet, Pure GUM.. ccccess wa 45¢ 

nC So. alse aca a as 40504 

Jenkins’ "9%, #@ th 80<¢ . .28a25&5 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 

Cotton Packing...... lb. 16@25 ¢ 

Italian Packing......1b. 9@1214¢ 

PEE MANS wave enciaed lb. 4 foe 

Russia Packing......lb. 8all ¢ 


Pails, Creamery— 


R M. Co., with gauges—No 1, 
$6.25; No. 2, $6.50 @ d 
Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 
Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List...... G5 10 
Fry— 
Common Lipped: 
Nos. eeee 1 2 8 5 5 
Per doz. .$0.75 0.80 0.94 et 1.30 
Refrigerator, Galv 
| eee tM ‘e 18 
Per GOBes a ‘$1 "5 2.25 2.80 3.15 


mn ie Mec: and Baking— - 
Regal, R. M. 
$1.50: 10, $5.2 “ers: $6 


a 


Savory vo da 2 ma Nos, 200, $9.00; 
400 $15.9 
Simplex, ¥ gro. : 


No. 40 50 60 140 150 160 
$30.00 35.90 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Building Paper 

Ashestos: ib. 

Roll Board or Building Felt, 
6 to 30 ib., per 100 sq. ft.&e | 

Roll Board or Building Feit, 


ae 

’ * 

3-32 and \& in., 45 to 60 Ibs ~ 

WEN TO OG; Feaa oceans S¢ | % 

Vill Board, Sheet, 40 « . 
OM., FEB fe 3 Cbs cick 7é¢ 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 


500 sq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 Ibs. 


to roll 
$57 I¢ 
to roll, 
100 45¢ 
Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll. . 
561 60€ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing 
500 8q. ft., 1 plu, 65¢>; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; § ply, $1.25 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 414 sq 
Be. ar RS Sotracss Was « fs . $58 00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
OOF WEb so odiwiwe tances $1.75 
Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll $00 sq. ft.). ton.... 
$22 50@35.50 


Medium weight, 30 the 


2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft....... 55¢ 

? niw, roll JO8 aq. ft 2 ‘5A 

Slater’s Felt (roll 500 ga ft) née 
Sand and Emer 

Flint Paper and Cloth. 50g 190169 % 

Garnet Paver and Clntl ” 


Emery Paper and CVh..50€ 10@60% 
merere-— Apple— 





Advar # doz. $4.00 
Raldwin dietetucnnihisasiteshi # doz. $4.00 
tonanza Improved baadianues each $6.50 
ENE ciautishadtcdecudenctad #8 doz. $4.00 
ROE Aisi datidaciben wbeawads each $7.50 
Fnreka Improved............ each $29.0 
Family Bav State......... B doz. £15. 
Tmnroved Bay State....... A Anz, $4 
Tittle Star saswevnededdes Anz, KAA 
Nae T ightning es he PaAnsr Tw 
OGG Wl evade ce cvnmaneddds FP doz. 2B 
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Reading 78.. creeeeeecceeee@ doz. $6. 
pouing Se Table. saaubesdansenedd doz. $6.29 
ab ue $6 
White ae ns $5 
Potato— 


Picks and Mattocks— 


List, Feb. 23, 1899...... T5Q@M5ES% 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Me m.« 
DD Bek,, Ts cvsccvscncsecvesesnsie 33%% 


Pinking lrons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— 
DED cstaccmeck one 504 10@60 %, 
Iron, list Nov, 11, ’85. .60@60410% 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Carload lots. 
Standard, 246 in. penguins) 
Eatra Heavy, 2-6 in...... 654109 
Fittings ...-..- 106 10@ 706 1085 % 
Pipe, Merchant— 
Consumers, Carloada. 


Steel. Iron. 
Bik. Galv. — = a 
€ 71% 55% 689 
7°" 732 592 = 792 i % 
in.. 75% 68% 7 ae 
3 to 6 ‘in. 9% 69 Z 7614 % 64,9 
7 to 12 in. "745 59% 712% 56 Z% 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 3 

to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 
Féiret-clasa ...ccccsess 8586 % 
Necond-class 
NOTE.—Market irregular. 


Pipe, Stove— 


Edwards’ Nested: Cc, L. L. Cc. L 
5 iu., per 100 joints... .$7.00 $8.00 
6 in., per 100 joints... 7.50 8.50 
7 in., per 100 joints.... 8.50 9,50 


Plancs and Plane Irons— 


Wood Planes— 

first qual... 35 @35E 10% 

Bench, second qual. . - 54107, iy 

Molding 30(@30€107 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... Ww, 

Chapin-Stephens_ Co. : 
Bench, First Quality..........-++++8 35% 


Bench, 


Bench, Second Quality...........-- 45% 

Molding and Miscellaneous........30 

Toy and German.........--+-++++++- my) 
Chaplin’S ...-.ceeecceceerecreccescesees 60% 
TIMIGR ccoccsccovccecccccesccscseccoceees 60% 


Iron Planes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 0% 


Chaplin’s Iron _Planes............ 50& 10% 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & 
L. Co.) +354, 





Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons. 


25@ 25410% 

TG. cnn nn dhpacsesesebcranssopene 30% 7 
Chapin-Stephens C BO. ieccseecnee see BBG 
Stanley BR. & L. CO....cccceeeeceeees 35% 
EOUEGED  Sccchelinebss tevesdecsdbemeeten ++. 50% 
L, & I. J. White..........-0- 20&5@25 7% 

Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohbler’s Eclipse.............- #8 doz. $8.50 

Plates— 
POS 4 o.0vn.c00cascee's Ib. 4@4%¢ 
Self-Sealing Pie Plates (R, ; 
Co.), @ OZ, $2.00........ecereewees 50% 


Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Pliers... .75€10@75, 10, 5% 


Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 
@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ $1.50. 
Gas Pipe. . 7 10 12-in. 
$2. 00 = $2. 35 $2.75 Re , 
i ry pers..... sapooranennvneend 
on: arrier g 
American Button..........s00++- roa07 
GHOME'D cocecccccecccscccscccevovccesd 60% 
er 0% 
Combination and others.......... 33% % 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
and Tools........... 40& 10@40&10&10% 
The Nettleton Mfg. Co. Reversible 
Cutting WPS. ..0cccccccessccceses 40% 


P., ~\ & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip- 
40% 


Bernard, 33%% Elm City, 33%%; 
Lodi, 50%; Teme. 50%. 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
GOS Wein cannsennacnscapmanoonnee 50% 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds...... 40% 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chanin-Stephens Co.: 






Plumbs and Levels....... 30@30&10&5% 
Chapin’s = Brass Cor. 40@40&10° 
Pocket Levels...........+. 30@30&10&5 ° 
Extension Sights......... 30@30& 1085 °7 
Machinists’ Levels.......... 40@40& 10% 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels..... 64% 
Disston’s Pocket Le vels bn imarmainleD 67% % 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co.’s Iron...... 33% % 
C. *. 3 Jennings & Co.'s Iron, Adios 
Stanley Ss Os pon osenenens eeses 
ORRIN S TIRE one cccccccccten cocce ede 
Woods’ Extension...........0000 even fo 


Poachers, Egg— 
"Bo Steam Egg Poachers. , Fan 


.00; No 
"No. 4, $13.00: scbeebaen stil dy 
neni Glaziers'’— 
Bulk and 1-Ib. papers,..... 1d. 104 
SS eg 1d. 9@10%¢ 
1b, papers.. ..9%@l1i¢ 





Pokes, Animal— 


Ft. Madison Hawkeye...... doz. $3.25 
Ft. Madison Western....... oz. $4.00 
Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Liste. ..25@25é5% 
TOWEE’S ...ccccccccccccccccccccccsooters 23% 
Polish—Metal, Etc— 
Glasbrite, No. 2, 5 B can (powder). 
each, $1.25; #® doz., $12.00; No, 2, 
can (cake), each, 52.50; e doz., s4 0), 
Pesstotine Liquid, No. 1 (% pt). # 


2 (1 qu), $9.72....40% 
= : 40% 


Prestoline Paste papecssevesepoescccvend 
George William Hoffman: 
S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, # doz. 50¢; #@ gro. $4.50; 
% tb boxes, # doz. $1.25; 1 Bb 
boxes, # doz. §2. 
U. 8. Liquid, 8 oz. cans, ® doz., 


$1.25; # $12.00 
Beiosows’ Bite riend Metal | Pelish, # 


doz., 1.75; @ gro. 
Wynn’s’ White Silk, % pt. cans, 

DE, cdcccnscccecsccceccccsovesceseses $00 

Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 on 
Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt, cans 
doz. 75¢ 

Black Jack Paste, % % cans, gr. $9.00 


Black Kid Paste, 5 Ib can....each, 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 

100 tins « «$6.75 
Joseph Dixon's, ® gr. 
Dixon’s Plumbago 
bireside 







Gem, @ ar. 
JAPANESE coccccccccscsccececcecs 
BOG PEs cosveccccccessecceces’ q 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans.. 
# doz. $1.50 
Wype ss , 
Slack Silk, 5  pail.......... each 70¢ 
Black Silk, % Wb box...... # doz. ‘3 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box...... # doz. $0.75 


Black Silk, % pt. ligq...... # doz, $1.00 
Poppers, Corn— 


EO, GRE: 0c 6 resus gro. $8.00 
EE, MOMRE . cc ccccsee gro. $9.00 
TM @t., BqUGre.. wees yvro .$10.00 
B @t., BQUATE...cecececes gro .$12.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 

See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 

Posts, Steel— 


Steel Fence Posts, 6 ft., 42¢; 
6 ft., 46¢; Ge t.., 4¢. 
Steel Hitching are each $1,30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


each, 


Pots, Glue— 
Enameled .....+>. coecccses 40% 
Timned ncvcvewerce o.ce eens Ge 35% 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
OS ET eee —- 45¢ 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb....cach W¢ 
See each 15¢ 
Bifle, 1-10. .cccccccces COCK B56 
In Ze 
ISH, BOGS. rer cccceveses $3.50 
ee ooo  Bh.50 
King’ s Semi-Smokeless: 
ne, @ (25 Ib bulk).........seeeeeeeee $6.50 
Half mag, (12% tb bulk).......... $3.50 
Quarter Keg (6% tb bulk)........ em 
Case 24 (1 cans bulk).......... 50 
Half case (1 cans bulk)........ 


50 

King’ 8s Smokeless: Shot Gun. Rifle. 
Keg ( fb bulk)........... $12.00 $15.00 
Ha ef. (124 Ib) bulk)... 7.75 
master ii Seg (6% f bulk). 3.25 4.00 
Case 24 (1 Ib cans bulk).. 14.00 a 
Half case 12 (1 fh c, bk)... 7.25. 8.75 
Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun. -50& 20% 


Presses— 

Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mig. Co........ccccss 20@5% 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No, 1, @ doz., $20.00...... 50% 


Pruning Hooks and Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail— 


IID °: cin denn nnniidscesienndiiadiaddl Tete 
Miller's Falls, No. 3, #@ doz., 
&i0% 


Mosrills No. 1, Nail Puller, , 
$20.00 ’ 50 


Pearson No, 1, Cyclone Spike Puller 
Sy MIRIR ncenaca-psetocetstoamoatll 56% 
Scranton, Case Lots: 

Oe 8 oo tee .50 
Be: Gee MAE on ecivtionce senses «+ -$5.00 


Smith & Hemenway Co 
Diamond B, case lots, a doz., No, 2, 
$6.00; No, 3, $5.50. 


Giant No. 1, d Ni 
16.50; No. 3, $b om Oe NO gk, 
Staple ich «cnet cece eo”, 
Parrot Tack and a wie. # doz., 
: ® gro., $6.00 
Pulleys, Single Wheel— 
eer er % ™ 8 $3 
ane or Tackle, 
ening $0. 30 45 60 1.05 


Hay *Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 


POR. «cc weki tae 2 24 
mee House, doz.. ..$0.65 1.20 
com's baw ™ 4 t 
Saree, doz... .$0.16 .19 30 
nch ~ Be By 
Side, doz -$0.25 .40 .5& .60 
DED sstkeks ™m ™% 8 &% 
Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. -60&10% 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
CNG BGs ons canceinceénasanall 60 
Side, Anti-Friction.............. &19° 
Sash Pulleys- 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 
WOE Ak gabe wwe bass oR 16@19¢ 


THE IRON 


i 


AGE 


Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, 
ger doz., 1%, and 2 in....17 
BE onsen 58208 % im., l6¢e; 3 .4 . We 
Fox. Sil Steel, a 3 ‘and f, 2 
ba 60% 


¥ 

Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. 50% 
DGGE cvccouscceeuasedeunetirsadeel 70&10 
pingare aneéoind % in., 16¢; 2 in, 192 
No. 26, Troy. ia 2 ae; 2% in. ., lige 
DEN casa iceabard 1% i 6d; 2 

Tackle Blocks—See ‘Blocks. 


Pumps— 


CORRS nk. cscetecscas 60@60£ 10%, 
Pitcher Spout... sonass 





Wood Pumps, Tubing, éc . 45@50 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low liet) apecend 
Barnes’ Pitcher Spout......... 75&1 
Contractors’ Rubber | Saannge 
i OE Ee, BOE ODy cocccncseses< 
mA. Po PEED. coccccssd #8 doz. $6.75 
Flint 4. ¥ alling’s. Fast Mail Hand, , 
COOND PAGED c cc ccccescccasconcconsssccess 56% 
rit e Walling’s Fast Mail 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher. wn 
National Specialty Mfg M 
ing. GED, cccccveccces 
Mechanical Sprayer.. 


(low 
5545 % 







Myers’ Pumps (low list . 50% 
Myers’ Power Pumps.. + « «50 7 
Myers’ Spray Pumps............. 50&10%2 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 


gro.: 
Inch... 2 214 214 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Inch... 3 s4 3 3% 4 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 


Plunger Cup Leathers—Per 100: 


Inch... 2% 3 314 4 
$2.75 3.85 5.00 6.00 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good...... 


doz. 50@75¢ 
ae single tube, good qual- 
FEY cw cvccvverssssceces $1.75@2.00 
Revolving (4 tubes).......... 
doz. $3.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’l Drive. 50% 
Bemis & Call Co.'s Check > 
1AA, ve 1B, ic 


Morrill’s Nos, 

MD. Snenagh e466 esperteganshibuessese 50% 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5.00......... 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches............. 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches........... 55&10% 
Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 

PUNE cc nsécn sce vcensecéscvessoses 33% % 
Lodi, 50%; Paragon............+.+. 50% 


Steel Screw, B. 


& K, a Di 50 
Tinners’ Hollow, a _ & 7 Co...40% 
Tinners’ , 


GOK. GE. cccsccccccccccocccsccceseses 


* batt Door, &c.— 


Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 
210G2% ¢ 


Sliding Door, ae Brass, | 


ee SS Pe 
Allith Mfg. be: Reliable Tied 
OE; guaaauncndedsdoccasasésenactccnt 50% 
Cronk's: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..#@ ft. 2%¢ 
Do WN. ET, RAM. ccccccccccccessccvce 22¢ 
Griffin's: 
xxx, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 
14 x 3-16 in., 3.50. 
Hinged Hang? of, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
in., $3.10; 14 x 3-16 in., $3.60. 
Lane’s: 
Hinged Track, # 100 ft., 1 in., $3.40; 
1% in., 0 
o a. shi # 100 ft., 1 in,, $2.75; 1% 
1 in., $4.00. 
Standard. isd besebedschs # 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros 
# 100 ft. No. 501, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 


New York, 1 x 3-16 in., @ 100 tr. $2.75 
McKinney’s: 

Hinged Hanger Rail, # ft., jie «2% 

; ¢ 


OS Pe Se ae “ptt: 3 

RRR se dccabveeesseesicccee # ft. 4 $ 
Myers’ Stayon Track.............. 60&10% 
Richards’ Mfg. Co.: 

Common, 1% x 


1 x 3-6 in., $3.00; 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.50. 
Special Hinged Hanger Rail. ..60&10% 
Lag Screw Rail Ba csccccesoces 50% 


Gauge Trolle track, #® ft., No. 31, 
9¢; No, 33, 14¢; No. 33, & 
Wii Witiics sasoesseusrianunetite da 1& 10%, 
Nos. 61, $3.00; 62, $3.25; 63, $3.50; 64, 
4.00; 45, $3.25; 46, $3.50; 49, No, 1, 
.25; 49, No, 2, $3.50. 
Cast, Hail f 
asi Mle so nsins 06s seunevacnd t. 1 
Steel Rail, Plain............ ® sere af 
Wrought Bracket, 1 3-16 in. ft. 3¢ 
Wrought Bracket, HY x 5-i6..# ft. af 
Swett’s Bylo. ni Ch, BBO senanecnecn cdi 
rk Be 1 Hail. bawelid % i. Ns pe 
No. 0, 1 z peonceeseses 75 


aeaee 

NOTE.—Many goods are sold 
at net prices, 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn....$3.2% 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....$2.70 





Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, 
GR. MObeec cecnaceccvsseccsesvecceces 
Cronk’s: 
New Champion Garden, doz., 12 
teeth, $15.00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18. 00. 15% 
Victor Garden, ® doz.. 12 teeth 
$15,00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00........ 80% 
Ca City Lawn, # doz., 20 tot. 
- ‘eee -net. 
Anticls aan 8 doz .$4.00 
Malleable Garden..... 70&10% 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth.. $3.45 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth.. $3.60 
Paragon, 20-tooth....... J 2. $2.75 
Paragon, 24-tooth........... # doz. $3.00 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth....%@ doz. $2.40 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. 
$1.75@2.00 
Rasps, Horse— 
SOIR « sicineccensednd desctidinnaboved 75% 
Helier Brnes.’............. TNAS@TIRINGS® 
McCaffrey’s American St’d...60&10&5% 
New Nicholson.......cccses :. 70&10@75% 


See also Files, 
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Razors— 
Bawaa—F. O.0cccccccocsevepcer seve coces 60% 
Fox Razors, # doz,, No. 42, $20.00; ae 
No, 44, $20.00; No. 82, Platina, > 29 
$25.00. a 
Red Devil............++ eosecdecs esecan de 
Silberstein: 


Cypse Magnetic, $18.00; Griffon, No. 
$15.00; Griffon, No, 00, $12,00; 
ot a Razors, 40%. 


Safety Razors— 


Kampfe Bros. : 
Star Safety, 2%; Star Interchange- 


able, 25%; Star Safety Corn, Bie 
PIII onbccsbccteh cons ccaceuvdssvad 40% 
Reels, Fishing— 
Hen : 
6G 6, A 6, BS, M9, M 16, 
16, A t, 


Bopulo” Ni ad pat ang bets 
opulo, Nicke OEM, caccsee 
Aluminuin German @ilv., Bronze. 2% 


BOON Wha TR Wiksvkstvccvestactecimeaed 209 
sot N’ 06 Nv 6 RM G9 Reh vanish 25% 
4.N, 6 PN, 2 N, % PN.......... 2% 
2904 P., 33% %; 2004 PN., 334%; 0924N,, 
33%; 02084 N., 334%; 002904 PN., 
33%%; 802 N., 33% 
986 PN: 204 N. 974 P Didar snkices 25% 
SUD I UNO ys fe catasinsscvoceea ty 20% 
Comoe a P, 102 PN, 202 P 
202 PN, 102 PR, 202 PR......... 26% 


P. 304 Px. 00304 P, 00304° PN: i369 


Registers— List July 1, 1908. 

Japanned, Electroplated and 
PE iw ate Kmieine i000 08 70 
White Porcelain Enamel... .6 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal, 
40&10% 


Revolvers— 


Bingle Action........> 95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except 44 cal. $1.85 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2.00 
MUTOMIGHC ..sccccsrescvcese $3.25 
Hammerless 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


5. We eV en per doz .$2.50@$2.75 
ET Ws c vecwiees per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
i -.-per doz. $3.00@$3.25 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 

2 2% 
...$0.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper + $1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 
om Improved Self- ecg ing, Cop- 

2 in., ?, me $1.2 2% in., 

1 50; 3 in., $1.7 


Hog Rings ana Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings, gro. bowres.$4.00@4.iN 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron..... 
doz. 50@55¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron.. 
doz. 70@ii¢ 
Blair’s Rings...per gro.$4.75@5.25 
Blair’s Ringers. per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 
Brown’s Rinyers.per doz.$0.60@ .65 


Rivets and Burrs— 


$8 inch. 
Steel 


Mt CSS TERT Te SE Q@45ESY 
ere. OF BOG cxscaavs 75 @545 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 


Assorted in Bowes. 
Bifurcated, per doz. bowves, 
board boxes, 23@25¢; Tin 
29@32¢. 
Tubular, per doz. bores, 50 count, 
29@32¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 


aste- 
owes, 


Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction...... 50% 
Cronk’s Stay No. 65, $0.90; NOs 
Cronk ‘s Brinkerhoff No, 85, $0.60 sg 
3..¥ ii sseveptslos sseandgbnasentens all 


Richards’ Stay: 
mandy Adj. and Reversible No, 53.75 ¢ 
oO, Adj, and Reversible No. 58 
on Screw, Nos, 55 and 57 
Underwriters’, a 59, 60 
Favorite, No, 









pepeeneaneagenes .60 
Stowell’s Barn = Stay..#@ doz. $1. 
Swett’s Anti-Friction.............. 50 
Screw and Spike Stay...... doz. 6 
Hinge Adjustable Stay.....@ doz. 9¢ 
Rope— 
— 7-16 in, diam, ane oreer: 


Pure 66 ew ae 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. “and iaryer: 
No, & quality........ » 7% 
Sisal, ay, "ide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Ocares: 


Mized 0 .Wie. miietave ith eal THe 
TOO aes Vs Chae eee oe” 9¢ 
Sisal, Warred, Medium Lath 


Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
BOE tic cctltes s 1b., 7%¢ 
FWPO os csc a zaadatakis awe b., $¢ 

me Rope: 

est, %4-tn. and larger. 16144@18¢ 
Medium, \%-in. and larger, 

15 


Y@t 
Common, \-in. and Fn ag A 
In coils, lo¢ advance. 
athread No. 1, 
rea o. 1, n, & up, 1b.1% 
Thread, No. 2, Y,. in. & sh Ib. " 


Old Colony Manila Trengeenen 
MONEE aSel Wr chavancnncreceeus lb 17%¢ 
Wire Rope— 
Galvanized .......... STMkMLY 
SE: on tunledeees oats 542144 


Ropes, Hammock— 


Covert Mfe Coa: 
PO, GG bn cc nacesiséscorscad 3346 % 
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Rules 
BOLTwood ..ceseesees 60@60£10% 
BOT avo sen eee 85h 1UG@IIE1VES 7, 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: . 
BOXWO0d § .nccccccccccccccccccscccsess 60% 
Flexifold ..........++.++++ +27 4&10&10% 
TVOTY cccccccccccccccscceed 3A SOM WELUZ, 
Mise Soticnsons er es 50@50& 10410 y 
Stephens’ Combination..... 55(@55&10% 
eetaieets evans é geneeeuednes 1Wa@10&10% 
euffe sser Co. : 
Folding, Wo0d........++++s+++: .35&10% 
Folding, Steel. ‘ 
Lufkin’s Steel....... 
Latkin’e Lumber. Suencnnsedt ooseesete 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: Z 
BOR WOO 6. ccccccccccccccccccvececes 624% 
FVOCY ccccccccescccccccccccccsecosccees 45% 
Miscellaneous .... eecesecoeseses 5 
Zig Zag......cseccescececcccccessscces 407% 
Zig Zag, Pin Joint..... eevcccece 42%% 
Upson Nut Co.: 
SOXWOOd ..coceeeeeceessereses &10 
IvOry .escees eeensutens singe inn? 


Sash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash, 
Sash Locks— 
See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
see Weiyits, Sash, 

Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw, 
Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—wsee /'00ls, Saw. 





Saws— 
Atkins’: 
YURCUIAP ...ccccccccccccccccccon cesses s0Z 
en ees —— * "Boar ida60% 
Cross Cuts.....cecsseccsececcececes 3585 
Mulay, Mill and Drag nemecenmadees 50% 


One Man Saw, 40%; Wood Saws, 
Ch 40%; Hand, —— &c., 40%. 
apin-Steplens UO = 
piumning F ay -- Foemnes, DENG S 
iamon aw amping Works 
eigen Kitchen Saws.....30&10&10% 
isston 8: 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth. 0% 
Band, 2 to 14 in, wide.. 0% 
Band, % to 1%....... 
Crosscuts .........++. 
Narrow Crosscuts....... 
Mulay, Mii and Drag 
Framed Woodsaws 
Woodsaw Blades 
Woodsaw kods.... 












Bande il Nos. 
Bend Saws, Now. 7, ii, iti Y 
Hi 00, Combination eesceces “ & 
Compass, Key Hole, &c.. + 25% 
Butcher Saws and ‘Blades. - bsecveues 30% 
C. kK. Jennings & Co.’s: i 
Back Saws..... pdacneaequatevenes +00 23% 
Butcher SawsS.....cessessecseseecesss 30% 
Compass and Key Hole Saws. 354.57 
Framed Wood Saws........ otaenes 30% 
Hand BAW... ccccccccecesccccess 20&244 %, 
mite per, Blades. senoccces ecccecesos 36% 
illers Falls: 
Butcher Saws...... eedcceees soe 15&10% 
Star Saw Blades.......-.+-++++++ 15&107% 


Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws... 30% 
Simonds’: 


Civcala® Bawe...crsccccccscessccees 02-50% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws..357% 
One-Man Cross Cuts...........+ 40&10% 


Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag ae 89 
Band BOWS. .cccccccccccccccccsssesees ng 





Back Saws....... . 
Butcher Saws.. a Z 
Hand Saws.........-+eees+- seats 
_— Saws, Bay State Brand...... 

mpase, Key Hole, &c. peal 
Woo BUG: oc veccccccceccnes 


Springfield Mach, Screw Co.: 
iamond Kitchen Saws.. Oe 
Butcher Saws Blades.......... 40% 
Wheeler, Madden & Giemsen “tg 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws...... éeetecs 


Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..B% 
Disston’s: i 
Concave Blades. sonessenccscssssseoolD 
Keystone Blades........sseseceeees 
Hack Saw PTAMES....-.-+000- 
Fitchburg File Works, “The Best 362 
C._E. Jennings & Co.'s 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180.. 


0&7 % 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, coer ¥ 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades......... 3% 


riffin’s Hack Saw Frames.. SA5410/ 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... 0% 
Springfield Mach, Screw mee 

iamond Hack Saw Blades. scocsoel 


Diamond Hack Saw Frames...... 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... iio 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades... .30&1 


Sterling Hack Saw Frames.. "308e10&10% 
Sterling Power Hack Saw Machines 
each, No. 1, $25.00: No. 2, $30.00. 6% 


Victor’ Hack Saw Blades............ 

Victor Hack Saw Frames...........40 0% 
Scroll— 

Barnes, No, 7, $15.......... pseueessd en 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw_Blades.......... oy, 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, 


with boring attachment, $20...... 26 
Lester, complete, mS kenetaceen 15&10% 
Rogers, complete, $4.00....... -» -15&10% 
Scales— 


Family, Turnbul’s.. . .50@50410% 
Counter: 
Hatch, Platform, % oz. to § 
Ns, cae be Gee at ..doz. $5.50 
Two Platforms, % oz. to 8 
Ibs. ovens opee eee 
Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 
Eurek: 






Crocers’ Trip Scales........c0.cecees 
Chicago Scale Co.: 

The ‘Little Detective ’....25 Ibs 
Union or Family No. 2.......«000 


IRON AGE 





Portable Platform (reduced list). 
Ww agon, or Stock | (reduced list). Pag 7 


“ The Standard ’ R. RK. and Wagon.50% 
Scrapers— 


Bor, 1 Handle doz. $2.00@2.25 


. Light, $2.00; 
Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. & L 
’ 00 45% 


Heavy, $4.50 


Chapin-Stephens Co., 


Screens, Window and 


Frames— 
Maine Screen Frames.........- 40&10&5% 
See also Doors. 
Screws—Bench and Hand 


; 1, $3.00@3.25 3 144 .83.50@3.75 
; akenaan 25 2545 % 
aucteemen 25(W2565 4 
Chapin-Stephens Co., “Hi a cotaet 2% 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Cone Point, list - 1, 


; Jack Screw 
Standard List 
Millers Falls 
Millers Falls, 





Swett Iron Works 
Machine— 
List Jan, 1, ’98: 
Flat or Round Head, Tron. ais 


Flat or Round Head, Brass. oe 


Set and Cap— 
(Steel), net — over 

I , 

Sq. Hd. Cap.. 


Rd. Hd. Cap 
Fillister Hd. Cap.. 


List July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron.... ‘ 
Round Head, Iron... 
Flat Head, Brass.... 
Round Head, Brass.. 
Flat Head, Bronze. . ) 
Round Head, Bronze.75 e004... 
Drive Screws... 
Scroll Saws-— 
See Saws, Scroll, 


Scythos— 


, Bronzed Webb. $6.50@7.00 
Pol’d Webb.. 


eaeher 


No, 3 Clipper, 
No. 6 Clipper and Solid Steel, 
, Weed and Bramble, No. 


Nos, 3 and 4 Clipper, Grain. . 


Solid Steel, No, 6......$9.25@9.75 
_ Seeders, Raisin— 


_ Sets— Awl and Tool— 
- Tool aera 1, ae. 


: a, 
ernings & Co.’s Model Fool” 


Millers. Fails Ad), ‘Tool Handles. ‘No. 
Garden Tool ‘Sets— 

Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hove, 
and Shovel....... wecoces # doz sets $9.00 
Sets, Nail— 

. gro. $3. 50GS. 75 


1a % 
Cannon’ 3 ‘Diamond Point, # gro. - 0% 


Gotegen mane 


Snell's Cor’gated, Cup Pt. 
Snell’s Knurled, 
Springfield Mach, 3 

iamonud Knurled Cup Pt.@ gro. $7.50 


Rivet 
Regular list.........-75@75€10% 


HOO C eRe eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Bemis & Call Co.'s: 


Whocccccccee Hee eeneeeersneeneee 


CeCe eee ereeeeeeeee 


Dintan’s Star, Monarch and Tri- 


ph 
Morrill’ No. 1, $15.00 
3 and 4, Cross om 
No. $39.00. 
Nos, 10, “Il, %5, . ange 
No. 1 Old Style, S008 eo seeeeeees 


Giant Royal Ee Oekase 


Taintor Positive 


Shav 
Fox Shaving Sets, 


Smith & Hemenway Co.'s. 
Sharpeners, Knife— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.. 


Co. : 
a Pocket Knife Hones, 


cy ote : __ Carving ss ite 
$3.00 


10% 


"nes Corns 
Tae Pocket Knife 
$2.50 








7 Skate— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.........+. oo MS 
Shaves, Spoke— 
FOO  cntcaveveewes doz.$1.10@1.25 
Oe cing denen as doz. $1.75@2.25 
Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 45% 
Razor Edge (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..35% 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... oan & 10 
Govodell’s. @# doz. $9.00............ 15&10° 
Wood's Fl and F72...... Ccecccececcocs 50% 
Skears— 
Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 


Best ....$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro, 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
Straight Trimmers, éc.: 
Best quality Jap... .70@70¢é10% 
Best quality, Nickel. .60@60é10% 
Fair quality, Jap... .80@80&5% 
Fail quality, Nickel. .75@?7°&10% 
Tailors’ Shears...... “e 
Acme Cast Shears.... 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears... 
Wilkinson’s Sheep, 1900 list, 30K 1085 
Grass, 50&10%; Horse or Mule, 50&10% of 
Tinners’ Snips— 








Btee’ Biades. ... ccc. 20454 20€ 19% 
Steel Laid Blades..... 0c 100450% 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin, 
‘5O@50&5% 
Te TR ove cikc iets ceccctcsacs 40%, 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.’s, 6% to 
EP : Mickgedudegddeséeceunabnccecenedade 50° 
SE: TE cncensieneddacediceunse 40° 
P., 8S. & W. Forged Handles....... 20% 


Pruning Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears. ectcceuccmtnes 
Cronk’s Wood H andle ‘Sh ears.....d3'3 % 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 

and Saw, #@ doz. $18.00 25% 
Disston’s Pruning Hook only, # doz., 
MEE \kaneneQendadnenGeavasecuseracunas 237 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
ment 


Pruning Shears, all grades 
Wilkinson’s Hedge, Wilcut Brand, 








in ie OE We ORictnas 


60&10% 
Wilkinson’s Lawn and Border, Wil- 
CU Te ccctnscencvneccensuccad 60&10% 


, sheaves— Sliding Door— 
509 





Sliding Shutter_ 
Reading list...... 
R. & E, list... 


Shells—Shells, Seana 
Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, Club, kival, 10 and 12 
BE. ncocsucceceecesencecs paneed 65&5% 
Paper Shells, Empty: 
Acme, Ideal. Leader, New Rapid, 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge. .25&5% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yel- 
low Rival, 10, 12, 16 and DY 





OE: ci csdthadansisdcneniaxsamnenate %, 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival 
10 and 12 GND. ccccocccsecsesces 2% 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival, 
14, 16 and 20 gauge..........6....20% 
Expert, Metal Lined and Pigeon, 10 
16 and 20 gauge eesesoueuesene 33! 
Rott Hood, Low Brass.. 





Robin Hood, High Brass......... 30.85% 
Shells, Loaded— 


Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


medium grade........... OES % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
PO MOE 6 ci daanae 40410410 % 
Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 

Robin Hood, Low Brass.......... 50% 
Comets, High Brass.......... 50&10K&5% 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
FP.o.b. Pittsburgh: 

Iron seeeeeeeeeee per keg $4.00 

BEE sé acas ac coc 0POl Dana 
Burden’s, all sizes. cocccccocece keg $3.90 


Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-th. bag... . $1.85 
Drop, B and larger a aie ts gia oan 
per 25-Ib. bag, $2.10 
ee, Sete: Ci cccccccessn $2.10 
Chilled, 25-Ib. bag...2...... $2.10 
Pres, St COP sct cédwenke $2.30 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902.40% 
Snow Shovels— 

Long Handile........ .$2.75@$3.00 
Wood and Mall, D. Handle. 
$3.25@$3.50 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter’s Imitation...... 
gro .$9. 50@ 10. 00 
ee a GORING 06 sc cccushe 
per gro, ee. 00@ 12.50 
Buffalo Metallic Blued, R. M. Co., ® er 
14&16 16&18 18& n 
$13.20 $13.50 $14.40 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
r-— Per dozen.— 
NS a dae -— 16 18 8620 
Iron Wire... .$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.30 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 
Sinks. Cast lron— 
Painted, Standard list: 
12 @ 12 to 22 w 36 in... .6085Y 
20 @ 40 to 24 2 50 in...... 85% 
25 @ 60 to 24 2 120in...... 35% 
Barnes’ low list: 
Up to and dectoding 2 x % in....€0% 
Se ee ee SE TD Pode cccccageeese 55% 
NOTL.—There is not entire uniformity 


in lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins, Wagon— 
CE a6 Ractcade VOM 10% 
BCE . cccrcccccccceeces j9@ 55% 





Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
© PO Rs cdc dwens 50@504 10% 
Eureka, Unezcelled Noiseless. . 
6045 tens 
Victor A, Noiseless .60¢4 tens £5% 


Slaw Cutters—Scee Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 


Gt dadacveawkus 40@404£10% 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Derby, 30&2%; Yankee, 30&2%; Yan- 
kee Roller, 30&2 . 








High Grade, 45 : «+ 45% 
Jockey ..... Choesecccceceeee ey 4 
Oneida Community: | 
Harness Snaps, 1 inch 045% 
Swivel Smaps.............+. “s ; 
UEIGED  -ccedcececccocceececccccesceecs 50% 
Snaths— 
OIE Sanden wee dd enessex 50% 


Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Good Quality....... 50k 10@60E5 % 
Se 60@60é 10% 
International Silver Co.: 
1847 Rogers Bros. and Rogers & 
PEED dnncucvtancanéuceesass &10% 
Rogers & Bro., William me 
BO Bie cacsccsccceeccecs 50&10% 
Ancuvor, Rogers Brand.............. 60% 
Wm. Hogers & Son............ 60&10% 
Miscellancous— 
German Silver. - 60@60E5% 
Cattaraugus C utlery Co. : : 
Seneca Silver...........- assaten vee 0% 


Tinned Iron— 
TOGO wcccccecece Per gro, 45@50¢ 
Tables........per gro.$0.50@$1.00 


Springs— Door— 


Chicago (Coil)..... eee 

Gem (Coil).......ss0+- ccceccceces eeccee 
Pullman (Coil)... ..cccccscss 

Reliance (Coil)......-..+.+++ 

Bear (Cobh) ccccccccsccccescecsccseccecs 30 





Torrey’s Rod, 399 in 
Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 

1% in. and W ider: Per Ib. 
Blac Dic ssccnedasdwes eee 
Half Bright.........++-4@sbyue¢ 
Bright ......-cce+++ FOG 

Painted Seat ayemeper 
%y 720 %6.........per pr. 42¢ 


14 23 ae 28... seek . per pr. 70¢ 

Sprinklers, Lawn— 
INES . scccedcunseengedeesceancs 25@30% 
Philadelphia No. 1, @ doz. $12; No. 

De MNES RE ican ccaqdcunes 30% 
Pleuger & Henger Mfg. Co.: 

Cactus, 70%; Japanese, 75%; Na- 

tionals, 65%, 

Squares— 


Nickel plated.. | List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron. 75.80% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Squure and 


TOG scvcnéus 60E 10k 100% 
Iron, Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
DOUG -ccvcce HOE 10@ 40k 108 10% 
Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 67%”; Iron 
NE CD Bia danvecscucdsaddévcae 20% 
Winterbottom’s ed and Miter, No. 
By, Gee BR Bi cdedccecctscecescececs 50% 


Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 

$5.25@ $5.50; No. 1, $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


CRO eu vness Cetdoae doz. $1.00 
See doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... doz. $0.75@1.25 


Iron, Porcelain Lined. . . doz. $1.75 
Staples— 


Barbed Blind.......... 1b. 6G@614¢ 
Electricians’, Association list. 
80 104104 10 z 
Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 
CE Sa ccneddewis eee $2.55 
Poultry Netting BOGOR. « vc ces 
per 1b. 34@3\ 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list. aaa 


Steels, Butchers’ — 







SEE UP einduncesasedadaas . «+ -30% 
Foster Bros.’......... .. 30% 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s................. 0% 


Steelyards — ... .s0@30410% 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ .... - 50@50£ 10% 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock. .25% 
Derby Screw Plates.................. 25% 
GE BO  addoncsgstcedicscscccactees 5% 
Lightning Screw Platc...........+.. 5%, 
 Mtbitckdududethadenenciséanted 2% 
eece’s New Screw Plates.......... 25° 
Stoners, Cherry— 
/ reer B@30% 


Stones—Oil, &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Bitg. Co., 1904 list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit, 60% 
Gem Corundum Are, Single or, 


eee 60% 
Gem Corundum Slips............... 4, 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones....50% 

Pike Mfg. Co., 1904 list: co th. 


Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% in.$2.80 
Arkansas St. No, 1, 542 to 8 in.$3.50 
Arkansas Slips No. l......... $4.00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ |2 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50¢ 3 
Washita St., No. 1, 4 to 8 in.40¢ 
Washita St., No. 2, 4 to 8 in.w¢ 


Lily White ‘Slips iinensennenand 9¢ 
SD DEG MR cnticdcceacdeee 9¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra.......... 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1.......... T0¢ b 
Washita Slips, No. 2............... $ 


India Oil Stones (entire 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum Oi 
Stone. Double Grit............ B% 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum Axe 
Stone. Double Grit............. 33% 
Quickcut Emery Rubbing Bricks.33% 


mR x 
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Hindostan No, 1, R’g’lar.® Ib 8¢) 
Hindostan No. 1, Small..# b 10¢ 
Axe Stones (all kinds)............ x 
Turkey Oil Stones, Extra, 5 to +S 
a ee cael em B80¢e | # 
Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 8 in.20¢ B 
Queer Creek Slips........-+++. 40¢ 
Pt ie. pcasepheeseaeteed 6¢ J 


Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wieel & Mfg. Co.: 












Gem Corundum, 10 in., 0 
gro,, 12 in., $10.80. 

Norton Emery Scythe Stones: 
Less than gross lots ¥ gro. $9.00 
One gross or more. # gro .$7.20 
Lots of 10 gross or more. 3 gro. $6.00 

Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Black Diamond 8. 8. e gro. $12.00 } 
Lamoille S. S...... #@ gro. $1l. 00 | 
White Mountain 8S. S.# gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain 8. § e gro. P50 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. # 50 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. $7.00 | ova 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. $4.50 4 f 
Leader Red End S. 8.# gro. $4.50 : 
Quick Cut Emery....@ gro. $10.00 | 
Pure Corundum.,..... #@ gro. 7 00 
CRBRORIE js.0' oe cests 0 0deese cévgece 7.00 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Goat $8 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $10 1 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $12 J 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% 
Stoppers, Bottle— 

Victur Bottle Stoppers......8 gro. $9.00 
Steps— Bench-— 

Millers Falls........+++seesseen00s 15&10% 

Morrill’s, # doz., N $10.00 50% 

Morrill’s, No. 2. $ 50% 

Door— * 
Chapin-Stephens Co........... 60@60&10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........ siddsecocue 20% 


Straps— Box— : 
Cary’s Universal, case lots......25&207% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, doz. 
60@604 10% 
Bosbet ws sks _otrer $1.60 


Bullard, @ d0Z.......--ceecseeseeess> 4,00 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack fia. 
mer Combined, @ doz, $6.00...... 20% 


Strops, Razor— 





Star Diagonal Strop........++++ eoeesWfe 

Stuffers, Sausage— < 
Enterprise Mfg. Co..... .2@B&T%% 
Sete ekecnech Jannat 


Sweepers, Ca rpet— 


ational Sweeper Cc doz, 
ae xv, Roller Bearing, eit 

Plated ...ccccccccccvccevevcccsecs $120.00 
Hepplewhite, Roller Bearing Sil- 

ver Plated.......scccccccccscreces 72.00 


Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$60.00 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, i 
dized Cop ypered seuieddedswa¥eneane $36.00 


Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass top, Nickeled........-...- $36.00 
N: — al Queen, Roller Bearing, 
Fancy Veneefs.......---++++.-++- $27. 
Loyal, Roller Bearing, Veneers, 
Nickeled Se duvdobes'ovsesacuuawesee $25.00 
Triple Medal, Roller Benge: . 
Nickeled .....ccsseeessceeeesesess 2 4.00 
Marion, Roller Bearing, N’kel. 00 
Marion Queen, Koller Bearing, 
Nickeled ......scseseeeeseesssenss $21. 00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kel. $22. 00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, “Jap. -$20.00 


Perpetual, Regular B'r’gs, > kel. $20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B'r’gs, Jap. .$18.00 


Monarch Extra (17 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled..........++.+- $36.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Japanned..........-.-+ $33.00 
Auditorium (26 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled pbapeneeekaane $54 
Mammoth (30 in, case), Role 
Bearing, Nickeled.........---++- 


NOTE.—Rebates: SOc per dozen on 
three-dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five- 
dozen lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; 
$2.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots. 





Streator Metal Stamping Co.: 
Model E, Sanitaire....... # doz $25.00 
Model ts Srerting..... = $25.00 
1 B, Sterling, Nickeled........ 
Mode erling ; doi 23/00 
1 B, Sterling, Japanned...... 
_— . Oz. [2 
Model C, Sterling........ # doz. $21. 
Model D, Sterling........ # doz, $19.50 
acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 


New List, May 1, 1905. 
American Carpet Tacks. 


90440G— 
American Cut Teche eae _e 
Swedes Cut Tacks.. ‘940G—% 


Swedes Upholsterers’ 90¢504—% 


Gimp Tacks..... - 9k50G— 
Bamece TUG. coc ccccss 9 0aQ—% 
Trimmers’ Tacks..... 9 0A—Y, 
Looking Glass Tacks. .6a—% 


Bili Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 


94500— % 
Hungarian Nails........ 85a— 
Finishing Nails...... 7é 0a—*® 
Tv-nk and Clout Nails. .30@—®% 


NOTE. — The above prices are for 
Standard Weights, An extra 5% is given 
on Medium Weights. and an extra 025% 
is given on li Hit weights. 


Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks. 
9065 or 6 tens 

See also Nails. Wire. 

Tanks, Oil— Each 
Emerald, R, M, Co.......... 30-gal. $3.40 
Emerald, R, M. Co......... 6)-gal. $4.25 
Queen City, R. M. Co..... 30-cal. $3.65 
Queen City, R. M. Co......60-gal. $4.50 


Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin . ee 
Patent Leather........ 258045 

DOR. ho gn hate 6 nee $3 1-345% 
Chesterman’s | 5@2545% 


Keuffel & Esser Co,; 


Favorite, Ass Skin.. viccivan 40&10@50 %, 
Favorite, Duck and Leather........ 
25&5(@ 25410 
Metallic and Steel, lower list, 3@ 
35&5%; Pocket, 35@35&5 
Lufkin’s: 
i er 40& 10@50 %, 
DORIS ccs ctugnntsahnchsnonkad 30@30&5 %, 
Patent Bend, Leather... .25&5@25&10% 
SRR 40@40&5 7, 
SOME - weceuaveuccanaphshoiensisen 3344@35 % 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 
per 100 lbs.$2.75@$3.00 
Thermometers— 
. eee 804 108041045 % 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
DINGS GOGO. a6 ans 09 9%400 804244% 
Monitor, Cross Head, &éc....70% 


Brick Ties— 
RE TR So icéeve ve cde 3&10% 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, 7inners’, &c. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 


Niagara 





See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Tools—Coopers’— 
Beis. B. Bi) Whiteicicrssssvecss 20@20&5% 
Hay— 
ie aa | eer 50% 
Stowell’s Hay Carriers, 50 Hay 
Forks, 50%; Fork Pulleys, 50%. 
: Miniature— u 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s........... 2% 
Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools........ 40% 
Simonds’ Improved 33 
Simonds’ Crescent.........eecesecssees 25 
Ship— 
ee Se eee rr 25% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15G$1.%5; gro... . .$11.50@12.00 


Harper, Champion or Paragon, 


doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 
Game— - 

Imitation Oneida...... T5IG@I5E5 % 
PIGWMOUED .cccvcccesvovcsscccosas 404545 7, 
Hawley & NOrton......scccsccceeessss. 65% 
ON RR ATT *. ++ -70&10% 
Oneida Community Jump........... 50% 


Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Chuker, doz. holes 
8oa9¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@,90¢ 


Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine): 

No. 1, Rat, each $1.21; @ doz, $15 25 
No, 3, Rat, @ doz, $6.50; case of 56 
$5. 75 doi 

No. 3%, Rat, # doz. $5.25; case of 72 
gro. $4.70 doz. 

No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; case of 150 
$3.00 doz 

No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150 
Trimmers, Spoke—*” 9 
Wood's BE I. .vccccccccccccssosccccccs 50% 

Trowels— 

Disston Brick and Pointing... ..... 29 
ee SS RRR eae. 20 
Disston ** Standard Brand ”’ and Gar- 
eth TRIITE, on onc ods cvndnocoedecces4 30 


Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, ® gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6.00, 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.. 


Rose Brick and Plastering. 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 25° 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 

B. & L. Block Co.: 





New York Pattern............-- 50&10% 
Western Pattern.........++--+..- 60& 10%, 
Handy Trucks..... -# doz. $16.00 
OE Ra # doz. $15.00 
Daisy Stove Trucks, Improved Pat- 

Sl a cosngdndnapeendsendsad # doz. $18.50 
McKinney Truck#....... nonsis each $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash—wWo.i 2 3 
Galvanized, per doz.$4.25 4.75 5.25 
Galvanized W ah Tubs (R. . we . 


No 3. 10 30 
Per doz., net. $5. Mo 6. *o 7.20 6. 60 i 20 8.10 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flar T'wine: BC. B. 
No. 9,4 and \-lb. Balls .22@24¢ 
No. 12, % and 14-lb. Bails . 18@20¢ 
No. 18, 4 and \-lb. Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 24, %4 and \-lb. Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 36, 4% and \-lb. Balls. 15@17¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton 14-lb. 
DE: -<e.s i uandheweseane 25@30¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib. 
DO MG ss Adee ah 6 .- 10@18¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balis to 1b., 
acording to quality. . L4@20¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, % and 
ee, MN nas cithi choca 13@14¢ 
American $-Ply Hemp,  1-lb. 
ye gi ae Angee: 18@14¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp, \%& and Ib. 
Balls (Spring Twine)......94¢ 
India 3-Pln Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. .9¢ 


India 3-Ply Hemp, 14-lb. Balls. 
Th s@sia¢ 
2, &, § and §5-Ply Jute, 11h. 
"Ralls iaWb edn bedded d ‘ua o¢ 
Mason Line, Linen, %-Ib. Blas. 46¢ 
No. 265 Mattress, 4 and we, 
EL ca's's a: dom oth ain ts oe Bee 
| Wool, 8 to 6 ply....B7é: A mie 
ises— 
| PN Ns 000s cnc Ot 60% 


Simpson's Adjustable evensocsecccess 
Standard 
Amateur 
Columbian 
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Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co. 


Hdw. 


Emmert Universal: 


Mac arms 


Patten Makers’ No. 


and Tool 





1, $15.00; No. 
Makers’ No. 


4A, $12.50; No. 5A, $7.00; No, 6A, 
$10.00; No. 10A, $22.50. 
Presto Quick Acting........ 23@% ans 


Tiger 


Machinists’.... 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw. 


Hollands’: 


Machi 


ND evs ccacindpavnveonis 30% 
Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw.......... 50% | 
Massey Vise Co.: 

RR Te eee 40 
Perfect, 20%; Lightning Grip..... 20 
Me errill’ Oe eaten eate a cnvegeesbabecensit 20%, 
Mille rs. Gh cindSeccnedsedendiisave 60K10%, | 

l’arker’s: 
Victor, 20@25%; Regulars...... 20@25 % 
WUE ET nig ciecsangnedtsr¥sadaves sus 
Combination Pipe.. 

TE -(osuskéshensehesbannseenandl 

Snedikers X. L.. 

NE paasenceconcsveisiueustinacie 


Disston’ 


doz., 


Massey 


Lightning Grip, 15%; 


Wyman 


nists’ 


158104 


eens Setnntesensenvenens 10@40&5 % 
RR gee ees «+. -65&5@70 %, 
Lewis Tool Co.: _ 





Saw Filers— 
and Guide, ¥ 


s D 3 Clamp 


$24.00, 30 


D NII, na ccceceal 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz.. 
Keading 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw 

and. 3. 





Wood Workers— 


Vise Co.: 


Perfect..... 15% 


& Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 
1n., $6.00; 9 in,, $7.00; 14 in., $8.00, 
Miscellaneous— 


aye & Keeler Combination Pipe 


GU& 10%, 


Holle and’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5%, 


Massey's Quick Action Pipe........ 40% 
Dorker's Combination Pipe: 
87 Series, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 
870, 40%. 
Taitin~ vine per M. 
ig 26 04:40 a ice ea 60¢ | 
B. E., 9 and 10..... . -70¢ |. 
B. E., 8 Ate crtla Seamer Me 80¢ | ta 
PUNE. atid ox 9% haste 
P. E., il Bas Weak eae $1.00 {| & 
Ps de ee aa re ee en 1.25| Q 
P E., Mie ahaha sasha aie eit 1.50 
EIS a. siasiue baa 1.50 } 
Ely’s 'B. E., ttand he $1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20. - $3.00@3.25 
Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Holiuw eae 
a, SE a . 65% 
AAA - 60% 
Plain or Unground ASS Pe 65% 


er Hollow Ware, te 100 


White Enameled Ware: 


$2.75 


Maslin Kettles. $¢ee eve eee 
Covered Wares 
Tinned and Turned........40% 
Enameled . cae tees cOem 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware............. 60% 
Iron Clad Ware..... cocvces eaccoces 70&10% 
Lava, Enameled........... obeseeee 40&10%, 
Never Break Enameled............... 50% 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
EWER. wives S 7 8 9 
Each .....45¢ 50¢ 655¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 


Avery Spiders and Griddles. 65@ 6545 °, 
Avery Kettles.......... 0%, 


Porcelained 


Never 


60%, 
Solid Steel “pours and Griddles. 6&5 %, 
Solid Steel 60%, 


Break Kettles 


ettles.... 


ese 50k 5a WK 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 
6545 % 


Warmers, Foot— 


Pike Mfg. 


Solid Zinc: 


Crescent, family size, bent frame.$3.25 


Red Star, family size, stationary 
protec Jasniitelelhe sepabscvences Ail 
Double Zine Surface: 
Saginaw Globe, oanliy om, station- 
ry Sc scesbnccssevacdeare 32 
Cable Cross, family size, station- 
ary protector........ pacenéevecsied $3. 
Single 2 a eee 
aia amily size, open back, 
perforated ..........+-. = atesvad 65 
Saginaw Globe. en. family 
size, ventilated back...... ecccccete 
Brass Surface: 
Surface, open 


Brass King, Single 
_ back 


Gees 
back 


King. Single 


Enamel Surface 
Enamel King, ‘Single Surface, onal. 


lated 


See «esses ee Sk 10Q8IE 10 10 %, 

PRE» tin ko cake ean HAINES Y, 

Coil: %& 1 Ik 1% Inch. 
10¢ =611¢ «12¢ § §=618¢ per bor 


Size bolt.. 
Washers 


Co., Soapstone... 
Washboards— 


SIRNEE, <ocsvcees 
Washers—Leather,Axle— 


40@40& 


10% 


10% 


# doz. 


C 


Surface, 


Iron or Steel— 


.. 5-16 


$6.00 off list. 


open 


% 


85.40 4.50 3.20 3.00 2.80 
The abore prices are based on 


For the Table af “ Current Metal Prices see the First Issue of Every Month. 








In lots less than one keg add 
| 44¢ per Ib.; 5-lb. bores add lo¢ 
to list. 


Cast Washers— 
Over % inch, barrel lots..... 
per lb. 14%@2¢ 
Weather Strip— 
Flexible Felt— 


Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4...... 40&10% 

Moore’s Unlined, per 100 ft., $2; 35; 
Oh secbdkeenesaaed goneacucarsavesese 50K 1! 
Wedges— 

Oil Finish.........10.2.70@2.80¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 

Covert Mfg. Co....... pebas wivsiacande 40% 

Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory 


astern District. . .$27.50@$28.00 
Southern Territory.$20.00@ $23.00 
Western and Central 


METEUEEE acc secs 23.00 @$25.00 
Wheels, Well— 

8-in., $1.55; 10-in., $2.00; 12-in., 
$2.50; 14-in., $4.00. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


Pree. obec es cat 80% 
ar ee Os oo oe en ee - 804 a8 
a ak. SRREREO ROE BIETOY 
i &. & Seve rere 804214 % 
Galvanized: 
en Wien 4s it ot dalea Oe ae T5b5 % 
10 to 14 ee ee F547! Y/o 
2 ) SSAA Qo 10421. % 
- RPS 04 'b'0 ea bb sions ee eMe 73% 
Re Pe ass wee ur ee euava 7244% 
Ganpaed: 
A SA eer Te ere ee THbS % 
OO CO SOs 6 5s ke orev en sceneries 
15 to Bet vetce . - Rio 1062407 
DP BO FO, cen cctvccctcctaeeen 
BF RBs 006.4 ¥.006 eroeveesees4e 
Tinned: - 
Oth Bess saw sche +++  WEIEL LS 
15 to 18. 7547! 24 
Annealed, Steel and ‘Tinned, on 
Spools . .7&104h10@Wk 104104 10% 
Brass and Copper on Spools... 
6045@ 60k 1045 
Brass, list Feb. 26, '96...... 1a? 
Copper, list Feb. 26, '96...... 25% 
Cast Steel Wire....... oo eX 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 


Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24 ‘03... .90&20@90425 % 
Brass Cup Hooks and Brass 

Screw Hooks.........85@—% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting...... 

8UE5A8NE 10% 

Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., 
$1. 00@ 1.10 
Stendard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos. 2, 2% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3 ¢ 


Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. .3%¢ 
mO. 6 Been, 06, fhe occas . So¢ 
No. 8 Mesh. Oe , ee ee 4 ¢ 


Wire, Barb—See Trade Report 
W renches— 


Agricultural .......75&1&é5@80% 
Alligator or Crocodile.. V0 1075 %, 
Baxter Pattern S Wrenches. 
W£5Q@7 066 10% 
Drop Forged 8........ 45@ $55 7 
GD eatte ds neestine eine ccdisccheu 60& 
Alligator Pattern, 70%; Bull Dog. 0% 


Lemis & ol) 8: 

Adjustable 8, 40%; Adjustable S Pipe, 
40%; Briggs Pattern, 410%; Combi- 
nation Bright, 40%. 

EE OE atk Adon edccccabeseene 60°, 

Combination — 

Merrick Pattern.. 

Boardman’s ...... 


Coes’ Genuine Knife “Hal. 





ccovececsOe, 
“MOK 5 KS z 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&545% 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&54&5% 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle...... 
40& 108545 %, 


Coes’ ** Mechanics’ ”’ 
Donohue’s Engineer.... 


- ADR 1ORORSH 0% 
40&10 
Eagle 


Elgin Wrenches, ® d 
Elgin Rethreading Attachment, one 
Sh 7a MG. Ss seb Ceknetabasecdatce 5 











Elgin Extra Dies, # doz.. 

Elgin Extra Jaws. ® doz 

Elgin Monkey Wrench wipe Jaws, 
Dt stietsUantasthbans oanéeseed tual $2. 

Gem Pocket 

Reresien cha aannae aneouls e 
& B. Machinist: 

“os Dei cebidniissescisivece dense Bass 


Less than case lots. PE PI A 
. & B, Railroad Special: 
SD, Denahddeds thedestacec senceea 


Solid Handles, PS. & W. 
ONIN. snitoanstieddecnueanis 
Vulean Chain.. 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, # gross, $7.50; @ doz........ 50,80 
Wringers— 
Tuttle Roller Press Mop Pail Wrincer. 
each, $8.00; ® doz $48.00 
Wrought Goods— 


Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 
Be Ne bh atch ewe be wid 9G@IME 10%, 


Yokes,Ox, and Ox Bows— 





Fort Madison’s Farmers’ & Freight- 
SE deMdsbuVeoudenkehbastensaceheal list net 

a 

ae per 100 Ibs., $8.15@8.40 


